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RESOURCES AND TRADE 


90. General Description 

A. Food mourew. 

Nowhere in the Celebes Set Are* will an occupying army 
End a lurplua of food Production of food* throughout the area 
ha* been barely sufficient to feed the local population. Food ha* 
been imported from other para of Southern Alia. 

The Japanese shortage of thipptng has cut cS any large im¬ 
port* of food to this area, and local Japanese authorities have 
consequently encouraged increased production of rice and vege¬ 
table*. Despite some increase in local production, supplies are 
still inadequate and rationing has been introduced 

The Maples of the native diet are rice. corn. sago, tuberous 
root*, and fish, supplemented by coconut* and a large variety of 
tropical fruit*, vegetable* and nut*, some of which grow wild. 

II) AgricnJlnre. 

Food crop* were grown by native* on small plots of land 
before the war. the few large plantations in the area were de¬ 
voted to crop* for export The principal agricultural foods were 
rice. sago, camotes, onions (in Halmahera). bananas, mangoes, 
mandarins, and lanaone* There was a moderate amount of live- 
Mock throughout the are*. Moat cattle were used as beaus of 
burden. Meat was a less important item of diet than fish 
Only in the center* of European population were any cattle 
used for dairy product* In general, goats were common in Mo^ 
lummrdin village*, and pig* in non-Mohammedan ooes Do 
mettK fowl were kept in small numbers. In Mindanao, the cara¬ 
bao was important both for meat and as a beast of burden. The 
Sulus and North Borneo exported cattle before the war The 
other area* were barely self-sufficient. 

(2) Filbert*,. 

Fish were plentiful in the water* of the Celebes Sea Area, 
and were the chief animal food for local populations Next to 
rice, corn and sago, it was the moat important item of diet 

Natives caught fish along the coasts, while the Japanese en¬ 
gaged in deep sea fishing. There was a Japanese fishing com¬ 
pany operating from Ternstr in Halmahera. one operating 
from North Borneo, others from Manado in Northern Celebes, 
and others from Mindanao. Fish was exported from Northern 
Celebes. North Borneo, the Sulus. and Mindanao 

<i) Food procening, refrigeration, end itorege. 

Little information is available on food processing, refrigera¬ 
tion or storage facilities. The only known installation in the 
Sulus was an ice plant on Jolo Island. One Japanese fish can¬ 
nery at Manado and a number of ice factories, coffee hulling 
and roosting plants, and mineral water plants were scattered 
through Northern Celebes British Borneo had a number of ice 
factories and rice mills, while Mindanao had the meat exten¬ 
sive food processing facilities, including a Japanese tunafish 
cannery, a pineapple cannery at Bugo. and several small plants 
for making desiccated coconut. No facilities were known oo 
Halmahera. Son gibe. Talaud, or Dutch Borneo, although it must 
be presumed that very small and primitive rice mills existed 


B. Water supply. 

Generally no senous water shortage occurs in the Celebes 
Sea Area, since the rainfall a heavy and fairly evenly distributed, 
and there are many rivers and streams Shallow wells and small 
Mreams are the main source* of water supply for a large part 
of the are*. In Mindanao, and Sulu. however, a number of at- 
iraian well* have been drilled in recent year* to gain new and 
safe source* of water, and in Borneo, small rain water catch¬ 
ment basins supplement supplies from springs and shallow wells 

Tbe surface wells are generally open, have no casing to pre¬ 
vent washing in of debris, and should therefore be considered 
polluted. They are the source of much disease. All water in the 
are*, regardless of its source, should he boiled or chemically 
purified Stream water tfxxild be taken from a point near the 
headwater*, since the water in many of the lower stream course* 
is uli-laden and polluted. 

C Construction materials. 

11) tt'ood. 

There is a fairly good supply of wood for construction in all 
parts of the Celebes Sea Area and an excellent supply on Halm* 
here* and Mindanao (Topic 90, D. ()). (a). 1). In addition, 
a number of other foreM product*, such a* rattan, and the leaves 
of various palms, are used lot roofing native huts 

12) Cement. 

This are* had no cement plants before the war The Japaneie 
have recently claimed to be constructing one in Northern 
Celebes. 

13) Send, gretel, end cm,bed rock. 

Lrnle is known about the availability of these material*. 
Coral from the ihores of the entire area and basalt rock from 
the interior of Mindanao and the Sulus can he used to build 
roads and airfields 

D. Industrial raw materials and primary processing. 

II) Miners),. 

No large amounts of important industrial raw materials 
were mined in any part of the Celebes Sea Area before the war. 
except those detailed below. Large para of the area had not 
been adequately surveyed for mineral deposits and deposits in 
other sections had not been exploited Japanese propaganda has 
emphasized discovery and development of a variety of mineral*, 
particularly in Borneo. 

(a) Iron ore. There w*» 1 large unexploited deposit of 
iron ore in the northern tip of Surigao province on Mindanao. 
Much smaller deposits were reported in British Borneo. Wheth 
er the Japanese are continuing to mine iron in cither area is 
unknown 

(A) Chroma* A small amount of chromne has been 
mined on Dinagat Island off Mindanao Deposits also occur in 
British Borneo 

(r) Gold end idler. Mindanao has important gold mine* 
DICUSSIFII8 
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Silm wu mined as ■ by-product Both meals were mined 
primidvdy and to a smaller meat in Northern Celebea 

(d) Sslpbsr Some sulphur was produced in Northern 
Cclebe* The Japanese are reported u be explorong these de¬ 
posits. 

(2) Fusil. 

Is) ®W Ample wood for fuel exin throughout the 

area. 

(b) CoJ Bituminous coal mines arere operated in Bra 
ish Borneo. Dutch East Borneo, and Mindanao Production in 
Dutch Borneo was around 300.000 tons annually, 3 or 6 times 
larger than that of either of the ocher 2 areas 

(r) Pti'oJmm. There was one outstandingly important 
source of petroleum in the Celebes Sea Area, Tarakan Island, 
ofl I>utch East Borneo. The Tarakan oil wells we capable of 
producing some 1 . 000.000 barrels of crude od annually before 
the war. Crude oil could be piped directly to stop* lying at the 
piers and used as under-boiler fuel without refining The Jape 
nese have restored and are using the field and a large part of 
the installations on Tarakan. 

No other oil wells were in the Celebes Sea Area The only 
oil known on Mindanao was one seepage at Banasilan in east 
ctn Cotabuto province Seepages have been noted in a number 
of places in North Borneo. Explorations have been undertaken 
and concessions granted but the quantity of od has not been 
sufficient to encourage operations. 

(J) CotoNMi oil. In several parts of the area, notably Hal 
inahera. Sangihe. and Talaud. coconut ml is used by the natives 
for cooking and lighting. 

(!) Ayrimllural and msrims mslsrish. 

(s) Form prodstii. 

I Lumber. Timber is one of the principal resources of 
the area A variety of hard and soft woods have been logged 
and exported, particularly in Mindanao, and British and Dutch 
Borneo. Mindanao had a number of large sawmills producing 
20,000 or more board feed daily. Four or five sawmills of un¬ 
known capacity were operated in British Borneo, and one in the 
Sulus. Information on sawmills in other sections of the area is 
incomplete. 

2. Gums and resins. The collection of gums and resins 
from the forests was an important occupation in British and 
Dutch Borneo, the Sulus. Mindanao, and Halmahera 

(A) FUntstton prods*!,. 

1. Rubber. Rubber was an important export from 
British and Dutch Borneo It was produced on a few plantations 
m both areas as well as being grown on a very small scale by 
Chinese and natives. Production was considerably below ca¬ 
pacity because of international restrictive agreements Small 
amounts of rubber were grown on Mindanao and nearby BasiUn 
Island. 

2. Coconuts. A few coconut plantations were in Davao 
province of Mindanao, in British Borneo and in Celebes. How¬ 
ever. the major proportion of coconuts were grown on small 
native farms. Small coconut crushing mills were scattered 
through many areas. Coconuts were an important food and ex¬ 
port product from this whole region Exports were in the form 
of copra and coconut oil. 

3- Fibers. The most important fiber produced m the 
area was Manila hemp Urge amounts of especially good hemp 


were grown on large, s cienti fically run plantations in Davao 
province of M i n da n a o , and in other pans of Mindanao and in 
the Sulus. A Japanese estate had undertaken hemp cultivation 
on a small scale in British Borneo 

4. C i nch o n a There was 1 experimental cinchona plan- 

E- Manufacturing plants. 

The only manufacturing plants in the Celebes Sea Area were 
thoae connected with the primary processing of foods and agri¬ 
cultural and mineral products for export These were small in- 
scallanona Some of the larger towns in Mindanao, Celebes, and 
North Borneo had small machine repair shops, the largest being 
in Mindanao 

The Japanese claim to be building wooden ships in Minda¬ 
nao. Northern Celebes, and British Borneo 

Production of small consumer goods for local use was car¬ 
ried on as village handicraft industries 

F. Electric power. 

Information on power plants, especially private plants, is 
incomplete There were 20 public plants in Mindanao (total 
caporay 2,146 kilowatts) In addition, numerous small private 
plants were connected with mines, sawmills, etc. The Sulus had 
only 1 small power plant, at Jolo; Halmahera had I on Ter- 
nate Island There were none on Sangihe and Talaud. British 
Borneo had 2 plana, at Sandakan and J esse i ton Northern 
Celebes had at least 2. at Manado and Gorontalo. Informa- 
non on power in Dutch East Borneo is inadequate. No public 
plants are known, although small private plana connected with 
mines, oil fields, and sawmills existed. 

G. Commerce. 

The same types of commodities were imported in all para 
of the Celebes Sea Area, mainly cotton goods, small iron and 
steel manufacturers, medicines, and tome canned foods. Exports, 
however, differed from area to area Petroleum, coal, and tim¬ 
ber were important ex pom from Dutch Borneo; rubber, timber, 
and copra from British Borneo. Manila hemp, copra, and gold 
from Mindanao, copra, and small amouna of coffee and rubber 
from Northern Celebes, copra and hemp from the Sulus; copra 
and apscet from Halmahera. Sangihe. and Talaud 

H. Finance. 

Barter is a common form of trade throughout the area The 
Japanese have introduced currencies designated by the same ' 
names as the pre-war currencies of the occupied territories 
These are Japanese scrip An attempt has been made to enforce 
their use for all transactions, but the people arc probably hoard¬ 
ing pre-war Philippine pesos and Netherlands East Indies guild- 


91. Halmahera Sector 

A. Food resources. 

Halmahera did not normally produce a surplus of many 
foods which could be used by occupying troops The land is 
femle and the climate favorable to the grow.ng of a v„ien- 
of fruits and vegetables, but much of the land wh.ch could have 
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been used for that purpoae had not been cleared before the war. 
Such action •■ould increaie the argricultural output cotuid 
erably, and the Japanese are known to be encouraging food pro¬ 
duction Fowl and domestic animali were sufficient for only 
the needs of the natives. Fish, which was one of the principal 
exports of the island, is abundant. 

(I) Agriculture. 

( 4 ) Typer of forms. There were a few large plantations 
growing coconuts, tobacco and resins. Food crops were not 
grown on plantations before the war but were produced on 
small farms and consumed by the farmers' families. The Japa¬ 
nese claim to be encouraging the cultivation of food crops and 
of fiber on Halmahera It is probable that plantations now pro¬ 
duce foods, cotton, and kapok, as well as coconuts. 

( b ) Principal food crops. 

1. Fruits Bananas, papayas, durians, jackfruit. and 
mangoes are the fruits in greatest supply. Java plums, langsats, 
guavas, mangosteen. soursops, pumcloes, and other citrus fruits 
also exist. Ternate is foremost in fruit production. 

2 . Vegetables Onions were the only vegetable grown 
in larger quantity than individual needs demanded. Tidore Is 
land was the center of onion cultivation. Other vegetables in¬ 
cluded potatoes, yams, manioc, maixe, cucumbers, Indian spin¬ 
ach, pepper, eggplant, and groundnuts. These grow more abun¬ 
dantly on Ternate than on the other islands. 

3. Sago. The starch of the sago palms furnished the 
principal food of the natives The trees grow wild and abundant¬ 
ly throughout the island. Although no attention has been paid 
to their cultivation, a native usually claimed reparation if a 
tree was cut down. Very crude methods of extracting the starch 
were employed. 


4. Rice. Small amounts of rice were grown on dry land 
for local consumption. There is ample water for the cultivation 
of wet rice, but the inhabitants of the islands had not taken up 
this method of cultivation Rice was formerly imported from 
Makassar. 

3. Other agricultural foods. Small patches of sugar 
cane appeared in almoat every garden. 

The soil and climate of Halmahera arc exceptionally well 
suited to the cultivation of nutmeg, cloves, and vanilla. Cocoa, 
coffee, and chilis arc also grown. Ternate. Tidore, and Batjan 
were the islands most successful in cultivating these crops 

{() Meats. Goats were numerous in Mohammedan vil¬ 
lages, and pigs in non-Mohammedan ones. Domestic fowl were 
kept, but only in small numbers. Wild deer and jungle pig, 
both of which provide excellent meat, arc common in Halma- 
heta and Morotai, but less common in the outer islands. 

f2) Fish. 

Fish ate abundant. The export of dried and smoked fish 
(known locally as Ngncwaro') was an important coastal 
industry. The principal centers were Kaoe and Paniti on the cast 
.oast and Sidangoli on the west coast of 1 lalmahera and Ternate. 
There was .1 Japanese fishing colony on Ternate before the war. 
(FitiURi! IX - I shows a group of native craft at Bull.) 

(it Food processing, refrigrratiots. and storage. 

There arc no known facilities 

B. Water supply. 

II) General. 

(a) Natural availability, Throughout Halmahcru. drink 
ing water is plentiful. Villages, with few exceptions, obtain 



FlOURP IX - I Hull, Halmahera 
Native craft. 





There are 2 small lakes on the norths ude of the mUnd. 
ace far from the com. and oiled TolirrkrtjU tad Toliredjaha 
respectively The latter a in the center of a fairly high hill On 
the southern ude of the aland, about 4 miles from the own 
of Tetnate. there a a umilu lake. Meet Lagocna. in the crater 
of an old volcano. There ate minor pooU of link importance 
The average annual rainfall, baaed upon record, taken over a 
penod of 44 ye*r*. a about 8) me he* 

7. Tidore Itland. Drinking water ia available from a 
well ui the village of Balib. on the northern* Ude of Tsdoee 

8. Widi bland* No drinking water 
<r> Buys 

1. B oba ne Bay Drinking water i* obcamabk, but 
should be boded. 

2. Kaoe Bay Good water i* available; boiling i* advis¬ 
able. however, if the water a to be uacd for drinking purpoae*. 

J. Sololo Bay. Drinking water a available 

4. Weda Bay. Drinking water a obtainable. 


purified before it ii used. 

(21 Specific. 

(a) Tomu. 

1. Akelamo. Good water can be obtained from a small 
river touth of the village. 

2. Bob.nc.goe East of the vdbge of Bobancigoc there 
u a imall creek with a primitive bamboo water supply lysrrm 
from which water can be obtained 

3. Dodmga Good drinking water can be obtained from 
a imall river south of the village. 

4. Gale!*. Freth water ia obtainable from the Tiabo 
River about 3 mile* north of Gakla. and from Gakla Lake 

V Ganedidakm. Freth water it obtainable from a well 
in the village. 

6. Ganedlinear Fmh water a obtainable 

7. Kaoe. Freth water can be obtained from the Kaoe 
River and from well*. 

8 Tobclo. Drinking water a obtainable from well* 
up to 13 meter* deep, but it should be boiled before use. 
There was a serious epidemic of dysentery in November 1938. 

9. Toctoemaloleo. Several small river* are in the vicin¬ 
ity and water may be obtained from well* 

10. Wed a. Drinking water can be obtained from a 
small stream south of the village 

<*) Of lying uUnds 

1. Bat jin Island. There are numerous streams on Bat 
l*n Near Bahang on the eastern Ude of the aland there is a 
well lined with bricks which provide* good, freth drinking wa¬ 
ter. Excellent drinking water can be obtained from the Ake 
Mrndawong. I mile to the south of the village of Laboeha Hot 
spring* arc located on the west shore of La pan Bay. 

2. Gebe Island. No drinking water a available on the 
northwest end of the island. 

3. Miti Island. Water may be obtainable from well*. 

4. Morotai Island. Excellent drinking water may be 
obtained from a well at Boetoboeto Drinking water can alto 
lie obtained at Wa|aboe!a Roads, but it is brackish and dirty. 

3. Obit Islands. No fmh water is available. 

6. Ternatc Island. There is a public water system with 
limited supply at the town; otherwise, well water is used. A pipe 
line with a capacity of 40 tons daily has been lax! on the pier to 
supply ship*. A motor pump a connected with the pipe line 
Much of the town depends upon well* for it* drinking water A 
well near the coal shed, which in turn is located near the south¬ 
ern pier, may be the source of water for rhe pipe line. There 
have been time* when the water supply in the wells became 
low. European houses were fitted with septic tank*. 

All the lakes on the island are fmh water, but because of 


1. Bodtoroodo Lake. Drinking water is obtainable from 

rise lake 

2. Gale I* Lake. The water from the lake may be used 
for dnnkuig after boiling. 

3 Rano Lake. Rano Lake a situated on the Sahoc 
range. 3 Vi mile* north of Sahoc Bay. and a V4 mile in diameter 
It occupies a small crater, and the water could probably be used 
for drinking. 

4. Sage* Lake Sagea Lake, on rhe northern coast of 
Wcda Bay, a salt water. 

C Construction materials. 

Timber was used for construction (Topic 91. D. (3). (b)). 
Cement was brought from Padang in Sumatra. It was mixed 
with coral and broken none and used to make house wail*. 

D. Industrial raw material*. 

(!) MimerJ,. 

There was no known commercially exploited mineral de¬ 
pot*. 

12) Fuel. 

Excellent firewood in unlimited quantities is available every 
where Mangrove wood is uacd foe fuel in small scram vessels. 
The only coal a some brown coal of inferior quality on Batjan 
There a no petroleum Coconut oil is used by the natives for 
cooking and lighting. 

Hi Agriculture snj murine metrrieh. 

(a) Pluntetton crops. 

1. Coconuts. Coconuts were grown not only on the large 
plantation*, but also near every village Copra was formerly the 
chief export of the islands. The oil extracted from it was used 
locally for cooking and lighting. Before the Japanese occupation 
the government of the island had begun scientific cultivation of 
coconut palms on experimental plantations at Tobclo. Djailolo. 
and GaleU Lake The government established regulations to 
prevent the spread of disease and pests among the coconut tree* 
of the island Since Japanese occupation, it is believed that 
loods. cotton, and kapok, as well as coconuts, have been pro¬ 
duced on plan rations. 






2. Rom*. Rams are collected on plantations as well 
as in the forest. 

3. Tobacco Tobacco was grown in Urge plots only 
mi Galela. In ocher areas small patches were grown for local 
consumption. 
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(2) Export,. 

The exports were copra, resms and gums, dried and smoked 
fish. sago, spices, onions, timber, and mother of pearl. 

H. Finance. 

Much of the trade of Halmahera was normally carried on by 
barter Money in circulation was Netherlands India currency. 

(I) Current) under the SelberLnJi Government. 

The monetary unit in the Netherlands India was the florin 
or guilder. The official pre-war exchange rate was U. S. $0.5 3 35 
to I guilder, or U. S. $1.00 to 1.87 guilders. Bank notes were 
issued by the Bank of Java in denominations of 1.000, 500. 300. 
200. 100, 50. 40. 30. 25. 20. 10. and 5 guilders Coinage in 
circulation, based on the guilder at 100 cents, was as follows: 

Fiosin ox r.uiu>ra Nami 

Gold 10 


Syndicm KJapper Culmur My Cocooua Tubclo 

Molukichr Handel Venouts Cocooun. kip* Toferlo. M«o 

chip nc esc 

T. K Ong Coconuts Tcbeio 

Van Reimsse van Dui.enbode Coconuts At Ake Selaka. 

east ude Kaoe 


Sdm 21* Rijktdaildet. 

1 Florin, guilder 

Half guilder 

14 Quarier guilder 

1/10 Dubbeltje 

Nickel 5c (1/20 guilder) 

Copper Ic <1/100 guilder) Cent 

215 (1^40 guilder) 

V5( I 200 guilder) Hail cent 

(2) Current) under the Jupuneie occupation. 

Soon after the Japanese occupation, a Japanese military note 
with denominations in guilders was introduced (FlGURR IX • 

2 ). 

In February I‘>13. the value of the yen was announced by 
the Japanese to be 100 guilder cents, as against 44 before the 


Tiloppe My Coconuts Tdope. Wcda 

Bay 

Cultuur My Akelamo Coconuts OU 

Th.am H«k Dei H Q Tenure Coconuts Mormai 

Bai|in ArchipeUgo My Coconuts, and Baiyin Island 

various spices 

( b) Foreil prodnett. 

1. Rain Dammar and gum copal constituted the second 
most valuable export. The government endeavored to increase 
the output of these products, and scientific cultivation was un¬ 
dertaken. Modern methods of tapping and collection improved 
the quality of the rams to such an extent that certain grada 
which had formerly been discarded became marketable. Batpn. 
and. to a lesser extent. Kaoc and Mornixi, were the principal 
centers for collection of dammar and gum copal. 

2. Lumber. The forests abound in softwoods and 
hardwoods which can be used for construction. I run wood is 
plentiful in Morotai. North Halmahera. North Loloda Islands. 
B.itjan, and the Obi Groups. Ebony used to be plentiful around 
Wajaboela on Morotai Island and Akelamo Island These is 
lands formerly exported wood to Amhoma. but the ebony has 
lieen largely exhausted Bamboo is abundant, particularly in 
Kaoc and Loloda. Rattan grows in profusion in Obi, Morotai. 
Maba, ami Northern Halmahera. Mangrove, which is found m 
large quantitia around river mouths, a excellent both as build¬ 
ing material and as firewood The nativa use the mpa palm lor 
thatching 

(t) Murine meterinls. Mother of pearl was exported 

F. Manufacturing plants. 

There were no manufacturing plants in Halmahera. 

F. Electric power. 

There was I privatelyowned electric power plant on Tcmatc 
Island Its capacity was 244 kilowatts and it produced current at 
6,000 volts. 50 eyela. Current was stepped down to 127/220 
volts for distribution. 


Regulations of 1943 forbade travellers to take yen from 

Japan to the Netherlands Fast India. They were permitted to 
carry only nota of the "Southern Regions Development Bank." 
These restrictions were later somewhat relaxed. 


G. Commerce. 

(It Importt. 

The islands imported nee. flour, salt, cotton and woolen 
goods, cotton thread, glassware, crockery, and small iron and 
steel manufactures. 


FlGL'Rf IX - 2 Helmshe** 

Japanese military note in use in the Netherlands East India 









ISM4 streaacd the measures being taken to aopprea ha 
and inflation, revealing that both had become serous 

()) Bsrttr. 

Products most desired by the natives axe quinine, salt. 
colo«d teaulet, and sunple mcchuud objects, especdly 


(*) Mmgim*o, Good water is available. 
w -. ft) Mtrsmpi There is an abundant supply of good water 

from wells, piped to nearly every plot. Elsewhere in the Nanoeaa 
Islands, water comes from pits and is poor. 

U) Ttbotm Drinking water a available. 

{•Y Ttmsbo Tamako has a water-supply system con¬ 
cerning which no details axe known. 

C Construction materials. 

The forests of the islands axe similar to those of Halmahera 
(Topic 91. D. (3). <b» and Celebes (Topic 96. D. (3). <b>). 
Tahoelandang Island formerly specialised in building boats 
from native timber Much rattan grows and was formerly ex¬ 
ported m quantity There is no other construction material 
of any importance 

D. Industrial raw materials and primary processing. 
ft) Mmtrsl,. 

There were no exploited mineral deposits 
(2) Paw/. 

Timber and coconut oil. both of which can be had in con- 
uderable quantities, axe the only fuel* 

(if AgrunJlnrsJ tnJ mirint mtlttUI,. 

The production of hofo . a fiber resembling Manila hemp 
and obtained from the wild banana tree, was the chief in 
dustry after agriculture and fishing. The women weave this 
fiber into a kind of doth 


92. San gibe - T aland Sector 

A. Food resources. 

The production of export crops, such as coconuts and nut¬ 
megs. was emphasised in Sangihe and Talaud at the expense 
of food for domestic consumption, a* in Halmahera Food pro 
duct ion was far from sufficient to support the population It a 
unlikely that occupying troops could obtain any food from this 
region. 

(I) Agr Unhurt. 

(*) Stint, of firming trtm. Except for coconut, sago, 
and nutmeg plantations, farms on the islands were very small 
and were cultivated by primitive methods involving the use of 
only the most simpfc wooden tools. The land is very fertile be 
cause of volcanic deposits, the dunate is excellent for agnail 
cure. 

<*) Foodi. The staples of the native diet were nee, corn, 
sago, and coconuts . AI though some rice was grown by the wet 
method, considerable quantities were imported 


E. Manufacturing plants. 

There were no manufacturing plants. The only form of man¬ 
ufacturing m the area was the building of boats at Tahoe 
knda^g. the weavmg of cloth and embroidery, and filigree 


(2) Pub. 

Although fishing was formerly one of the chief occupation 
of the natives, their wants were not unshed by domestic supply 
and considerable quantities of dried and smoked fish were im 
ported. 

(il Food procnimg, rtfrigtrniiom. tnJ ilortgt. 

There were no known food processing, refrigeration, or 
storage plants on the islands. 

B. Water supply. 

(!) Gtutrtl. 

(-) NslnrJ txUUbiluy. Sangihe Island (not the group) 
has a large number of small brooks and springs, and the Talaud 
Islands have many small streams. The other islands depend up¬ 
on a few short streams, open pits, and wells A heavy rainfall 
replenishes the supplies. 

< b) On ,lop,J ionrc,i. Merampi and Tamako have small 
water-supply systems unknown in derail. 

<f) Uit. All water should be purified before use. 


■ • electric power. 

n*ra was no known installed electric power. 

G. Commerce. 

The principal import was nee Copra, rattan, and nutmeg 
were the most important exports 

H. Finance. 

B*ter was ,hr usual form of exchange Insofar as currency 
a uaed. it is the same as that used in Halmahera (Tome Q! 


93. Mindanao Sector 
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Iuxmo, and corn in ■ number ol province*. with the largot 
amount! in Mnami* Occidental and Lanao. In addjbon. they 
will find an assortment, in small quanta**, of name faun and 
vegetable*. There may be aomc animal* (or meat There we 
moderate number* ol carabao, hog*, cattle, and chicken* in 
Mindanao before the Japaneae occupation Fah are plentiful 
along all the coaaa and river*. 

In tpite of the fertile land and favorable climate of Mindanao, 
food crop* were nor exwnsively produced before the war for 
leveral rcaioni: the land wa* sparsely populated; agriculture 
wa* punued in only a few area*; and. even in agricultural area*, 
production of food crop* was on a imaller acale than production 
of *uch profitable capon crop* aa abaca and coconut* Plantauoo 
agriculture wa* devoted to export crop* The native* rawed food 
for themielve* on amall plot* of land. Local production of food, 
even of rice, wa* barely sufficient to supply the needs of the local 
population and had to be supplemented by import* Lahorrn 
on hemp plantation* urban group* and the Japanese population 
of Davao province were especially dependent on imported food* 

It u not possible to sure precisely what effect Japanese oc¬ 
cupation ha* had upon local production of food m Mindanao 
Mindanao's market* for export crop# have been largely cut off. 
Japan h*» not had sufficient ship* to spate either to carry away 
export* in large quantities or to bring in any sueable amount of 
imports. This mean* that laborrrs. urban group* and the Jap- 
inese population of Davao, as well as Japanese troop* staimned 
in Mindanao, now depend largely upon local source* for their 
food The Japanese administration has encouraged the expan¬ 
sion of food production and it is probable that there has been 
some increase in production Intensive and scientific cultivation 
could greatly increase the output of food crop* Mindanao at 
present is probably far from self sufficient m food. 

(fi) Type enJ lotetron of fermmg errei. With few excep¬ 
tions. larms were small patches of land cultivated by native 
families for themselves. There was no particular farming am. 
but there were more farms growing food along the heavily pop¬ 
ulated northern shore of the island than in the wild mountainous 
interior The tables of rice and corn production (Tables IX 2 
and IX-)) give a general picture of the location of principal 
producing areas for the 2 major food crop# of Mindanao 

It has already been stated that plantations on Mindanao, be¬ 
fore the war. were devoted to the production of export crop* 
rather than to foods for domestic consumption. Among the few 
large-farm* raising food crop# were two which should be men¬ 
tioned: an experimental farm on the Agusan River near Pam* 
cimo where vegetables could be obtained in fairly large quan¬ 
tities; and a garden near the Davao gold mine which provided 
food for the miners 

(r) PrmdpJ looJi. Following is a lot of the principal 
foods available on Mindanao: 

Grains Rice and corn. 

Vegetables Camoct*. cuaav* eggplant. bean* cabbage, coxes, 
and carrots. 

Fruus Banana* mangoes, mandarins (tangerines». papaya* lananw* 
native orange* puroelo, (acbfruit. pineapple* and durians 
Nurs: Peanuts and pili nuts 
Other foods Coconuts and sugar 

Meats Carabao. Hindu card*, horse* hog* wild dm. sheep, goat* 
chicken, and wild bear 
Fish and sc* foods 

I. Rice and corn. Rice and corn were the most impor¬ 
tant food crops in Mindanao They were grown in every province. 


However, peod u enon was insufficient to meet local need* Pro- 
dmion of the 2 crop* was about equal, that of corn exceeding 
nee by a few thousand tons annually. The»e 2 grains were the 
basis of native diet In general, the poorest group* in the popula¬ 
te ate com. Thoar who could afford it preferred a rice diet. 
Tbe Mom* concentrated in Mindanao's northern province* are 
a greatrr proportion of corn to rice than did other native* but 
even they used rice a* the principal item of their diet when they 
could afford k 

Table IX-2 

PRODUCTION OF RICE ON MINDANAO. 19)8 
(metric too. of cleaned nee) 
lovuim 


hovDca 

I it tan. 

iNDCaor 

Uruw 

Torat 

Aguma 

991 

25) 

2J90 

)A26 

BukMaoa 

- 46* 

_ 

1.1)7 

1,60) 

Cxabaio 

21,446 

400 

)A>2 

)l.44« 

Ditto 

2 MO 

— 

03) 

6.0)) 

Unro 

1U6I 

)2) 

UA26 

29.012 

Maaous OcodeiwaJ 

022 

— 

2.29) 

A* 1) 

Maoii Oriental 

1610 

119 

I.)I2 

M>»! 


12.0)2 

94 

1.7*7 

D9D 

^ 

Grand Total 

■49) 

2* 

09* 

14,119 

109,6)2 


Tabib IX-) 

PRODUCTION OF CORN ON MINDANAO. I9M 
<metric tons of shelled corn) 


Pbovimu 

UTcao* 

iHoaar 

ttrxanr 

TOTai 

Agurnn 

VI)) 

1669 

)8I 

7,40) 

Bokdnoa 

5.44) 

2.)97 

109 

7949 

Gwbam 

10.749 

4.7)) 

),)62 

18946 

Ditto 

*679 

V)90 

),4)7 

17,726 

laaro 

I0.)26 

6964 

4.090 

2I,)*0 

Mnamn Oedema! 

11927 

M2* 

2.19) 

22,4)0 

Mitamn Oriental 

*909 

0*1 

)*9 

1).)79 

Songro 

2,600 

2*2 

8 

2990 

Z-nbarog* 

119)7 

V*)7 

1.4)6 

19.1)0 


Grand Total 191.999 

Since the Japanese occupation of Mindanao, the supply of 
«e. especially for town people, has been inadequate. The col¬ 
lection ol nee from the rural arras has been under the super- 
vismo of the National Rkc and Corn Corporation, at present a 
Japanese-controlled organisation Rationing has been in the 
hands of local neighborhood associations, which arc also under 
Japanese control through their political association known as 
the KJikepi The ration permitted early in 1944 was 120 grams 
of rice per person daily, pticed at 40 centavos a kilogram. In 
194). there was frequently not enough rice in the legal market 
to supply everyone who had a ration card It is probable that 
the proposed ration for 1944 will not be filled. The opposition 
of Mindanao and Sulu names to the Japanese doubtless hinders 
efficient rice collection and thus contributes to the scarcity in the 
towns. 

2. Vegetables The principal vegetables produced on 
farms were camotrs (name sweet potatoes), cassava, eggplant, 
beans, cabbage* onion* and carrots. C* motes ranked next to 
rice and corn in making up the Filipino diet Consumption of 
camoces increased when nee was scarce. 

Cassava was eaten as a vegetable or ground into flour. Before 
the war much of the cassava was made into starch and exported. 
With the cessation of exports of starch and imports of flour, it 
u probable that considerable amounts of cassava flour are now 
used. The names also derived an excellent starch from the stem 






of (he sago palm which faurUm in the swampy districts a I 
Mindanao. Thu was an important item of their diet 

3. Fruit* Banana., mangoe*. pineapple*, mandarin*, 
papaya*, native orange*, pummeio. jackfruit, and laruones oc- 
cur mow abundantly. Other fruits which occur in smaller 
amount, are wursopa, breadfruit, atii (»ug.r apple*). guava*, 
lemon*, lime*, pomegranate*, and mangoateen. 

4. Nut*. Peanut*, cashew*, and pill nut* exist m great 
quantity. Smaller amounts of other varieties are to be found 

There are no figure* available for the amount* of vegetable*, 
fruit*, or nut* produced in Mindanao With the exception of 
pineapple*, thete were grown on a very small scale and traded 
in village markets. 

5. Other agricultural foods. Although coconut* were 
available in every province of Mindanao, the native* made little 
u»e of them for food, but told them for copra. Since Japanese 
occupation, however, cessation of trade with other countries ha* 
increased the u*e of coconut* a* a food. The Philippine Bureau 
of Science developed a proce** for producing a tubatitute milk, 
called "nacoco," from coconut*, which was said to have sub¬ 
stantially the same food value as cow*' milk but not quite the 
same taste Fluid was extracted by moderate pressure from the 
ground meat of ripe coconut*, the exce** oil removed centrifu- 
gaily and calcium added. The Japanese have encouraged the ute 
of coconut milk and meat in the Philippine Island*, but it is not 
known whether any plants on Mindanao have been equipped 
to make "nacoco." 

Small patches of sugar cane were to be found on native farms 
Most of the sugar was not fully refined but was used in the form 
of "muscovado" or other low grade sugars. 

< Meat* and dairy product*. The natives of the Philip 
pines did not eat much meat but relied largely on fish The 
average family had a tow, a few pigs, and some fowl. Hogs and 
chickens provided the principal sources of meat for those who 
desired it. There wete several other sources of meat available. 

< jrahao were used for meat; they arc also the principal beasts 
of burden The number of carabao in Mindanao ha* been *o 
seriously reduced »mce Japanese occupation that the authorities 
have prohibited killing the animals without special permission 
An imported (Australian) strain of cattle, much larger than 
the native cattle, wa» raised for beef in the Batilan and Sibuguey 
districts of Zamboanga province and in Bukidon province. 
Native cattle were used for light draft and riding, and occasion- 
ally horse meat was eaten. There were several herds of goat*, but 
very few sheep. 

I>airy products of all kinds were extremely scarce. Animals 
were not usually milked; what milk was used came from goats 
or carabao 

There were wild deer. boar, ducks, and pigeons. The boar 
are savage and dangerous to hunt Most of the wild game has 
now disappeared from the vicinities of native settlements. 

12) liiherin. 

The coastal waters of Mindanao abound in salt water fish, and 
there are fresh water fish in the streams of the interior. The 
natives rely on local fish for their principal animal food Before 


the amount of fish available in urban center* ha* been sharply 
reduced. 

I)J hood profiting, rtfrig/rat ion, and ilorag/. 

There i* a tuna fi»h cannery in Baliwasan. Zamboanga prov¬ 
ince. with a reported capacity of 4.800 can* a day. 

The Phdippinc Packing Corporation had a cannery at Bugo, 
Misami* Oriental, which wa» used for pineapple canning and, to 
a smaller extent, for fish canning. Thi* plant was built with 
American capital ac a cow of <1.000,000. Figur* IX-3 i* a 
pre-war picture of the cannery and plantation Recent reports 
state that the Bugo cannery has been completely destroyed. 

There are desiccated coconut factories at the Furakawa plan¬ 
tation in Davao province and in Zamboanga city. 

There are no known large-scale commercial storage and re¬ 
frigerating facilities. Some of the plantations had small build¬ 
ing*, cooled by diesel motor or water power, in which food was 
stored for the people living on the plantation Mo*t of the 
cine* probably had similar installation*. Since all of them were 
small, no data on their sire or location arc available. 


U. Water supply. 

(Ii (ien/ral (Mindanao). 

(a) Natural atadaMilf. 

I. The rainfall of Mindanao is generally plentiful. On 
coa*cs fully exposes! to the northeast monsoon, the annual rainfall 
averages between 120 and 150 inches On such coasts, most rain 
falls in the winter." while coasts sheltered from the northeast 
monsoon have dry "winters” and most ruin hi summer. The ac¬ 
tual number of rainy days varies from more than 170 per year 
on the coasts exposed to the northeast monsoon to less than 170 
on unexposed coasts. 

Many of the average*, however, are between 100 and 120 
inches. The average annual rainfall is large enough so that, with 
Proper storage systems, entire communities could be readily 
supplied with drinking water However, faulty methods of col¬ 
lection and storage have made rain water a doubtful and often 
dangerous source of supply. 

2. Rivers. Tables of the discharge measurements (in 
second-liters) of river* in Mindanao are given below for each 
province There are 2 large river systems on the island of Min¬ 
danao, the Cotabato River system and tlie Agusan River system 

Water from a we!I-safeguarded watershed is very desirable 
for domestic use. but the comparative density of population 
along the main watercourses in Mindanao and the lack of 
sanitary improvements make a high degree of pollution in- 
evitable. Rivers frequently constitute a grave menace to health, 
since they represent the only sewage system in many towns and 
at the same time furnish water for washing, drinking, and other 
household purposes However, by means of the protection of 
watersheds and the construction of storage and distribution 
systems, river* may be made the basis of satisfactory municipal 
water supplies. Zamboanga city, for example, has » system us y 
river water. 

3. Wells Surface well*, which are generally open and 
have no casing to prevent the washing in of debris, arc fre 
quently polluted and a source of much disease. Water from deep 
jources. however, ha, been of great importance in improving 
health conditions among the Filipinos, and. in reern, years, a 
number of well, have been drilled in Mindanao. The rock for¬ 
mation. most suitable for this type 0 f well are porous sands and 
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tuff* in monoclin.il and synolm.il structures confined by imper¬ 
vious beds. Littoral and alluvial deposits on scacoasts, low-lying 
plains, coastal plains, and in river valleys such us the Agusan 
ami Cotabato arc also gtxxl sources of artesian water Sale water, 
however, is almost always found clou- to the surface in wells 
near the coast. 

Tertiary shales and limestones arc fine-grained and carry 
little water. Sandstones and conglomerates of Miocene and Plio¬ 
cene age contain water in sonic quantity. The sedimentary 
rock* are found flanking cordilleras and dipping away from 
them, so that a basal limestone may be exposed in a region of 
heavy rainfall lying at an angle which accelerates the percola¬ 
tion of water along it If a limestone in this structural relationship 
which is also overlain by a pervious formation were penetrated 
hy a well, it should yield copiously. The difficulty is that the 
basal limestone is thin and broken by faulting and its strati¬ 
graphic position is such that it is commonly too deeply buried, 
except in mountainous, uninhabited regions, to lx- accessible by 
drilling. 

(b) Developed sources. In recent years there has been 
great development of the natural sources of water in Mindanao. 
The water supply for municipalities is generally provided by 
distillation or. in some eases, by artesian wells. Zamboanga and 
I>avao arc exceptional in having excellent filtration facilities 
which provide clean, fresh water. 

(c) Distribution, use and storage. There arc, in general, 
12 methods of distribution commonly in use. When the source 
is not distant, the water is conveyed to the distribution point by 
means of a bamboo pipe line.' As a rule, it is only the wealth¬ 
ier families who can allord running water in their houses Those 


who cannot aflord it may obtain water free of charge at public 
hydrants or wells. 

12) Specific. 

{a) Agusan province. 

I Natural availability. The Agusan valley, an area of 
about 300 square miles, Uiunded approximately by the barrios 
of Los Mart ires. Novelc, Bunawan. Vcruela. and Gracia, is a vast 
network of canals connecting lakes, and marshes. The southern 
part of the Agusan-Davao region is mountainous, with swift, 
precipitous streams, while the northern part is a low plain, with 
lArgc, more or less sluggish streams and few rock exposures, 
bounded on the cast and west by high mountains. 

TABU' IX - 4 


DISCHARGE MEASUREMENTS OF RIVERS IN AGUSAN I 1921 J 

Discharge I second-liter) per diem 


Rivn 

Station 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Adgauan 

Sagunio 

528,000 

16.250 

Agusan 

Talacogon 

2.080,560 

199.240 

Aguun 

Su. Josef j 

472,680 

11,724 

Gibong 

Ebro 

88.920 

5,280 

Simulao 

Liberi.nl 

589.200 

5,700 

Ojot 

Rented im 

526,800 

21,800 

Umayam 

Loreto 

460,520 

11,280 


Lake Mainit is surrounded by high mountains alsounding in 
hot springs. 

Water may lx- obtained in limited quantities from growing 
rattan, and is said to be safe to drink after boiling The plant 
should lx cut off in pieces 4 or 5 feet long anil held up on end 
A stream of pure sap water will issue from it 

2. Developed sources. There is a waterworks at the 
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Butuan Array Cadre. It was started in 1936 and ha* a pumping 
lynem icrving 400 people. 

(*) BuktJnon province. There are no large river* worthy 
of consideration in Buludnon province. A few amall riven, the 
Iponan, Csgsyan. and Tagoloan Riven, flow from the mountain- 
oua interior into Macajalar Bay. The apring water in Buicidnon 
i* usually safe for drinking when it is not found near well-popu- 
latcd places. It is difficult to obtain water from wells because of 
the problem of digging through volcanic rock* which cap the 
plateau. 

The following waterworks projects were under consideration 
in Buktdnon in 1933: 

Tabi« IX • 5 

WATERWORKS PROJECTS. BUKIDNON (1933) 


Municipality Kittuatbucoitin Population Gallon* raa 


Impasugong 

Pain* 

56,000 

•savin 

1,600 

Sysibm 

gravity 

hay 
no dau 

Impasugong 

7,000 

300 

pumping 

no dau 

Daluig 

no dau 

600 

pump-ng 

4.520 

Malaybalay 

11,611 16 

1.500 

pumping 

20,160 

Malaybalay 

Improvement 

9.761.84 

1.000 

pumping 

73.000 

San Luis 

630 

300 

pumping 

no dau 


(r) Coiabtilo Province. 

I. Natural availability The great Cotabato River over¬ 
flow* its hanks periodically, thus irrigating and enriching an 
already fertile soil. Terraces, partly marine, partly fluvial, and 
partly resulting from the elevation of reefs, line the Cotahato 
valley. 


Tabu IX • 6 

DISC IIARC.I! MEASUREMENTS OP RIVI RS IN COTAHATO 
(1921) 


Riviia 

STATION 

Maximum 

MINIMUM 

Awang 

Awang 

75.264 

668 

Kabakan 

Kabakart * 

136,100 

9,500 

Kanngauan 

Huai 

2.395 

8 

Libungan 

libungan 

118.930 

15.940 

Magamiy 

Maganoy 

385.230 

18,760 

Nituan 

Parang 

168,730 

13.000 

Maliibog 

Bau 

311.000 

4.730 

Salimbao 

Salimbao 

9.840 

12 

W*.ig. - 

Kabakan 

795.430 

110.130 


The alluvial deposits in the valley of the Cotahato River arc 
suitable a* a source of artesian water and most of the shallow 
wells that have been drilled yield tome water. Ground water 
circulation appears to be most vigorous at depths less than I HO 
meters (391 leet). Lakes Lmguasan and Vuluan are both very 
shallow, king little more than swamps. Rain furnishes a large 
part of the watet supply. 

2. Developed sources. The following waterworks proj¬ 
ects were under consideration in Cotabato in 1933: 

Tabli IX - 7 

WATERWORKS PROJECTS. COTABATO (1939 > 
Municipality Bstimatid cost—P aso* Populahon saavao srirsu 

Cotabato 67.000 WJO pumping 

Cotabato 130,000 -1,000 gravity 

3. Distribution. Fresh water may be obtained alongside 
the pier at Port Lebok and at Milbuk. 

(d I Davao pro time. 

I. Natural availability. Davao is well supplied with 
water from natural sources. On the west side of Davao Gulf it 
comes from artesian wells, although many of the natives drink 


rain water, which should be boiled before drinking On the west 
tide of Davao Gulf, there are numerous mountain streams which 
supply fresh water. Ar Mari, there are wells which yield abund¬ 
antly. There are several hot springs along the Marout River near 
the Davao Gold Mtne landing field. The main hot spring is 
said to be about I kilometer (16 miles) from the landing field. 

Ram furnishes the water supply at Baganga, on the west 
tout of the Davao Gulf; at Caraga, which is not far south of 
Baganga. fresh water is obtainable from a flowing spring on 
the beach. The many rivers in the vicinity of Digos furnish 
ample fresh water for the town. The Talomo River is the only 
river in Davao province for which discharge measurement dan 
is available. The station loj this river is at Davao city, in 1921. 
the maximum gauge height of the Talomo River was 1.13 
meters (3.8 feet) and the minimum was .15 meter (.5 foot), 

2. Developed sources. Waterworks project* were under 
consideration at the following place* in Davao province in 
1935: 

Tabi.b IX • 8 


WATERWORKS PROJECTS. DAVAO ( 1935) 


MUNICIPALITY 

ESTIMATBD COST 

Paaoa 

POPULATION 

saaviD 

SvnaM 

Gallons hi 
day 

Davao 

Davao 

Meiropolmn 

137.193.14 

6,000 

gravity 

86,400 

290,007.44 

7,000 

gravity 

820,800 

Santa Crus 

31.18764 

1.300 

gravity 

64.800 


3. Distribution. At Dalian and at Davao (Santa Ana) 
fresh water is piped to the pier. At Davao, treatment before 
drinking is recommended. 
ie) l*mao province. 

I. Natural availability. Malabang, a town on the cast 
toast of lllana Bay, is famous for its large spring*. Just klow the 
old Spanish Fort in this town, tkre is reported to k an unlimit¬ 
ed supply of cold refreshing water, suitable cukr for bathing or 
drinking There arc a numkr of rivers in Lanao province, for 
which the discharge measurements (information as of 1921 > 
arc as follows: 


Tabli IX - 9 

DISCHARGE MEASUREMENTS OP RIVERS IN I.ANAO (1921) 
Discharge (second-liters) per day 


Rivita 

Station 

Maximum Dailt 
Discnabob 

Minimum Daily 
D tsoiAXur 

Agus 

Momungan 

233.400 

70.900 

Gsta 

Tampion 

45.360 

3.600 

lligtn 

lligan 

26.330 

903 

Kayai 

Kapa, 

70.230 

6.090 

Malaig 

7 am par an 

79.400 

14,260 

Mauling 

Malabang 

106,100 

7.690 

Rarnam 

Ramain 

43,130 

3.010 

Rumayos 

Tam para n 

13,373 

854 

Taraca 

Tamparan 

93,460 

6,810 


2. Developed sources. The following waterworks pro 
jccts were under consideration in Lanao in 1935: 


Tabir IX • 10 

WATERWORKS PROJECTS. LANAO <1953 


Municipality 

IliriMATBocoiT Population 
IN Paso* * ravin 

Systrm 

Caiions 
PUB DAY 

lligan east 
to Tibanga 

4.000 

300 

gravity 

no dau 

lligan 

30.381.42 

4,000 

gravity 

200,000 

DaiuaUn 

10.600.67 

1.000 

pumping 

no data 


3. Distribution Fresh water may k secured at lligan 
from a pipe connection at tk outer end of tk pier. The Lum- 
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bet Company at Kolambu*an ha. a wharf ai Uipaipuni 
Pome where fresh warn ■ obtainable at a com of SO cnuavoa 
p« 200 gallon* 

(/) Misnmu OtadtnU protmtt Mom of thtnnnp 
ply in du. province ia obcaincd from artesian well.. A« the town 
o< Mnami. both rain water and artnon well water are ured for 
drinking and cooking purpose* There was a prominent water 
tank at the lumber mill 150 yard, north we* of the fort at Mua 
mu Arwaian water wai obtai n able from the pipe line on the 
pier at a com of 20 centavo, per too. 

The following waterworks project, were under coruidrrabon 
in Miaamu Ocodent.1 in 19)5: 


Tam. IX . II 

WATERWORKS PROIBCTS. MISAM1S OCCIDENTAL (IMS) 


MuNKir.im bnunacoax w ran* 
Minims 66.000 

Miiamii-Llarin 

M* 250900 

J unen* j oodaia 



(g> Mutmu OttemJ proumt 

1. Natural availability Spring, in great variety and 
abundance are found on Camiguin liland. Mnamu Orienral 

2. Developed sources. The following waterwork. ptoj- 
ect» were under consideration in Miumu Oriental province in 
1935: 



Tam IX • 15 

WORKS PROJECTS. SUR1GAO (IMS) 
>conwram Pomanowunvn. 


10.000 

900 

gravity 

12.000 

5,000 

gravity 

7.500 

2.405 

gravity 

1*24.1$ 

••290 

gravity 

15.11595 

•70 

gravity 

42.49795 

4.000 

gravity 


«) Z—Ao—g* provimt 

!• Natural availability The province of Zamboanga it 
characterued by to rugged topography and indented coawline. 
ladt of conaiderable coareal plain, numerou. reefs. short. .hal- 
low. iwi/t river*. heavy forest* and few important settlements. 
The coaMal plain, where prerent, it narrow and ha. a founda¬ 
tion of coral reef covered by a veneer of piedmont depo.it. not 
well Muted to water accumulation in large quantities 

The rainfall at Zamboanga average, annually 46 me he*, the 
Iowcm annual average in Mindanao. At time*, however, the 
provmcr a flooded by heavy rein, which do great damage to 
road, and bridge*. 

At Sindangao, on the north coayt of Zamboanga province, 
the water Mipply u utufactory in the neighborhood of the 
mountain vreuni but not in the coastal area. 

The following are the dochargc mea»urement» of the river, 
in Zamboanga, a* of 1921: 


Tam IX • 12 

WATERWORKS PROJECTS. MISAMLS ORIENTAL (I95S) 


MtNKirAim 

liniunctiat 

Racuna 

uaran 

• StTTIM 

Gaiiomv 
rta Mi 

Ogaytn Eat 

16.500 

>000 

gravity 

no data 

Cstarman Eat 

8.000 

400 

gravity 

no data 

Lagunglong 

7.500 

2.000 

gravity 

no data 

*•«»» 

50.000 

5.700 

gravity 

no data 

Salay Eat to 

5,000 

800 

gravity 

no dau 

»**'"*"•* 

R924.I4 

1.514 

gravity 

57900 

<*«ayin 

Improvement 

50.408.82 

5.000 

puaptag 

86.400 

45.551 10 

5.000 

gravity 

158.400 

(a tar man 

IR862 2? 

4900 

gravity 

144900 

juaan Bd.ngaug 

20.000 

7.500 

gravity 

172900 

Mahinog 

6,000 

5.727 

gravity 

no data 

Mamhsjao 

'0.000 

14.446 

gravity 

no data 


800 

6,521 

gravity 

no dan 

Srfay 

9.751 99 

2.000 

gravity 

45.200 

Tsluaysn 

22985 80 

2900 

gravity 

86.400 

Kmogiran 

24,000 

5900 

gravity 

no dan 

Gingoog 

55.000 

5.000 

gravity 

nodal. 


3. Diuribution Fmh water Mutable for boilec purpore* 
o piped to the pier of the Anakan Lumber Company at Odson- 
gan. at the head of Gmgoog Bay and to the pier at Mambaiao. 
on Camiguin Island At Bugo. the Philippine Packing Company 
had a wharf at which freih water waa available through a pipe 
connection. 

(A) Snngeo prounit. 

1. Natural availability. The poaMbility of obtaining 
artesian well water from limestone lying at an angle upon older 
rock, in an area of plentiful rain., has already been mentioned 
(Topic 93. B, < I)). This condition prevails along the eastern 
slopes of the Dinata Mountain range which forms the hack- 
hone of Surigao province. 

2. Developed sources The following waterworks proj¬ 
ects were under consideration in Surigao in 1935: 


Tam IX • M 

DISCHARGE MEASUREMENTS OF RIVERS IN ZAMBOANGA 
(1921) 

DiacMAaA* i in uni- i mu > na my 


Inu 

SranoN 

Maiimcu 

MlNIMVM 

Ayala 

Ayd. 

55.754 

186 

Bok«g 

Zamboanga 

58,420 

15 

Curuan 

Zamboanga 

49.750 

175 

layaaan 

Dipotog 

189.680 

8.540 

Manicahan 

Zambrong. 

26,425 

440 

Merced*, 

Zambuanga 

20,950 

115 

Tumaga 

Zamboanga 

140.110 

800 


2. Developed sources The following are the water¬ 
works projects under consideration in Zamboanga in 1935: 
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WATER WORKS PROJECTS. ZAMBOANGA (1955) 


MvKKirAisrv 

Zaml^ng. 

Ean ma ran cm 

Pasoa 

r 

totVLAno* 

t 

Smut 

Gallon, 
rm bay 

Improvement 

90.003 

7900 

gravity 

no dan 

Zambmsg. 

505.561.56 

' 20,000 

gravid 

504.000 


The municipal system at Zamboanga derive* its water from 
the Turnsga River, about 6 mile* north of the ary. From here 
the water is led through a 30-mch reinforced concrete pipe to the 
reservoir which is situated on the Sanu Maria Height.. 3 
mile* from the depanmental capital. The reservoir is 159 feet 
deep, and the top of the w ater in the reservoir is 170 feet above 
sea level The reservoir has a capacity of 600.000 gallons and 
ts built entirely of reinforced concrete. The main pipeline, which 
conduct, the water to the city, ha* • 16 -inch diameter when it 
leave, the reservoir, but is gradually reduced to a diameter of 
10 inches as it reaches the city. The intake is cleaned once every 
5 day*, the reservoir ooce every 10 day*. There arc 270 house 
connections and 53 public hydrant* in the city. In thi* way about 
5.000 people are supplied, or about 20% of the entire popu¬ 
lation of the entire municipality 

3 Distribution, me. and storage. Fresh water is trans- 










large amounts on Mindanao before (he war. There «i known 
co be 1 very Urge depout of iroo ore, tod deposits of coal had 
been found. Small amounts of chromite were mined on Dinagat 
Island. The principal commercial mining activity of Mindanao 
cratered in the production of the precious metals, gold and sil¬ 
ver. The location of mineral deposits on Mindanao are shown 
on Figure VII. 1J. 

(si Iron or* The largest known deposit of iron ore in the 
Philippines a Situated in the northern tip of Surigao just south 
of Placer After prospecting the ores, the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth set aside an area in that district as a government reset 
vanon which was to be developed for iron mining. There are 
several reasons why the intensive development of these ores 
was not practical before the war. First, they ate Utrrne ores 
Although Cuban laterite ores have been used in blast furnaces, 
most blast furnaces have used ores of different origin and char¬ 
acter Second, they are very hygroscopic and therefore nor eco¬ 
nomical to ship. Third, the separation of the nickel from the 
iron ore is difficult. 

(*) Cos/. Mindanao coal is a good grade bituminous 
Production before the war was small, amounting to perhaps 
53,000 tons a year The National Development Company of 
the Philippine Government controlled coal reservations neat 
Malangas in Zamboanga province. In 1941. about 100 tons a 
day were secured from 2 mines in thu area: 60 tons from the 
Lalat mine, and 40 from the Lutnbog strip mine. There were 
undeveloped coal deposes in Surigao province FIGURES IX • 4 
and IX • 3 show the coal loading station at the reservation, the 
wharf, and shipping facilities at Malangas 

(r) Chroma* Chromite has been found on the north and 
east coaics of Dmagat Island The northern arras proved to he 
the more important and 2 companies operated mines on the 
west coast, the Dmagat Mines Company near the village of 
Uweto. and the Tagobomar Development Company, near Oma 
sadang In 1940. the known reserves of the Dinagat mines woe 
estimated at 20.000 metric tons of chromite containing 47.44 
per cent Cr, O,. 1,700 tons of ore had been mined during the 
first 6 months of operation. 

Small isolated deposits of chromite were also discovered in 
Misamis Oriental and Surigao provinces of Mindanao, but had 
not been developed before the war In view of the Japanese 
need for chromite, it is likely that the mines on Dinagat Island 
are being operated 

(d) Gold sad a/err. There were important gold mines 
in J provinces of Mindanao: Surigao. Davao, and Zamboanga 
Silver was mused as a by-product of gold The larger mines are 
ind*ated Figure VII - 15. Figure IX . 6 is a detailed map of 
the Surigao gold mining area. 

There is no information on Japanese operation of the Min- 
daiuo gold muses, but .t seems unlikely that they arc being 
worked Gold mines m other pans of the Philippines, notably 
Luzon, were flooded just before Japanese occupation, and the 
Japanese ate reported to have stripped many of them of such 
equipment as mill, and power houses. While it is not knowr 


city, where 2 types of reservoir are used: an impounding teaer- 
voir, in which water is stored by means of a dam thrown across 
the Tumaga River, and a service reservoir, in which the water is 
kept prior to its entrance into the distribution system. 

Baaiian Island has only 2 points where fresh water can be 
obtained easily: Isabela, where water is available from the ice 
plant in drums, and Port Holland, where small quanrim of 
water are piped to the main wharf 

The following arc the discharge measurements of the rivers 
on Haitian Island < 1933) :• 

Taati IX - 16 

DISCHARGE MEASUREMENTS OF RIVERS ON BASILAN IS 
LAND (1953) 

tnuiuaua isKONwutsas) ru o*r 
«•*•» Stanoi. Maiimcm Mimiium 

Balobo Lamiran 6.9*0 46 

Gubauan Umuan 92420 444 

Malum Malum 133.740 1.450 

A waterworks project in Isabela was under consideration in 
1933. The estimated cost was 40.000 pesos It was designed to 
serve a population of J.000 by gravity 

C Construction materials. 

(1) Wood . 

Urge quantities of wood, much of it suitable for construction, 
are found on Mindanao. Types of woods, and location and ca¬ 
pacity of Mindanao sawmills are listed in Table IX • 17. 

(2) Sand, grant, and irmbrd rotk. 

The coral found along the shoreline and the hard basalt rock 
of the interior can be used to build roads and airfields The 
basalt rock must first be quarried by blasting, then broken by 
hand labor. 

Table IX • P shows the amount of sand, gravel, and crushed 
rock produced on Mindanao in 1938. 

Taai.1 IX - 17 

PRODUCTION OF SAND. GRAVEI, AND CRUSHED ROCK 
MINDANAO. 1948 


FsovtNCi 

Agusan 

Bull idnon 

Cotabato 
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Surigao 
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Figure IX M*Ung*i r Zamboanx*. Mindanao. 

Whiff md bclr loader n Malangaj used to ship cool mined it National Development Company v reservation nearby. Looking S 

May 1941 
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RESOCRCIS AND TRADE 



FlbUII IX • 6 Smr, t *o. 

M *P «oU d*r«t show,a* unportaw tla.m. I9W 


(hat ihu hat occurred in Mindanao, (hr Japanese have shown a 
Kcncral indifference to gold production 

Table IX • 18 Inn che principal gold mine* in Mindanao 
and their equipment. 

(2) futli. 

The only fuel available in large quantum on Mindanao u 
wood, of which there are ample amount* (Topic 93. D. (3). 
(a). I). Coal ha* been mined on a small tcale. (Topic 93. D. 

(I). (br>. 

The only oil known on Mindanao was one seepage ar Bamti- 
Ian in eastern Cotabato province No drilling eiplonoon was 
ever attempted. The seep was explored by the National Develop¬ 
ment Company of the Philippines in 1941. and it was decided 
that there was not sufficient oil to warrant drilling. 

(1) Agrititllurdl uful rm m im mstsrisJi. 

(*) For til product i. 

I. Lumber Lumber is one of the principal resources of 
Mindanao Woods suitable for construction are available in 
every province and there are many saw mdis. particularly along 
the coasts. 

There arc about 60 types of trees in the Philippines which 
attain a diameter of I foot or more and are ordinarily marketed 
The trees occur in heavy stands, which lend themselves well 
to modern lumbering methods. Philippine woods are usually 
spoken of as being divided into 2 classes. Philippine mahog¬ 


any" and hardwood* The "Philippine mahogany." moderately 
soft woods which were highly valued for then beamy, formerly 
made up 83 » 90* of the lumber exports of the Philippines 
As a das* they are large tree*, some attaining a diameter of 7^ 
fm. They are durable for interior work, but only moderately 
to when in contact with the ground or expoaed to the weather 
TTsey are s ui tab l e for boat planking, plywood, and interiors The 
species to be found are red lauan. tangile. tiaong. almon, bagti 
kan. mayspa, and wture lauan. 

Of the hardwoods, the following are suitable for either in¬ 
door or outdoo r construction: tindalo. iptl, molave. atm. and 
yakal Other hardwoods, suitable for interior construction bui 
not highly suitable for exterior work, are amugis. apicong. 
banuyo. dao. guifo. kalanta*. lumbayau. malugai. manggatha- 
pui. maranggo, p alosa p t* and supa. Tindalo is very abundant 
on Mindanao. Fair amounts of die other wood exist. 

The larger known sawmills (those capable of producing 
20XXX) board fret or more daily) are listed in Table IX - 10 
and shown in Figure VII • 13. There are also small sawmills 
«»d logging establishments scattered over the island. 

2. Other forest products. Among the other forest prod¬ 
ucts which were formerly marketed are palm products, cutch, 
fiber*, mini, gums and oils, rubber, and gutta-percha. Of these, 
coconun and rubber were more profitably marketed from plan¬ 
tations. and will be discussed as plantation products. 

Rattan palms are found in ail forests of the Philippines They 
range in sue from 4 millimeter* to 3 centimeters (0.13-19-6 
inches) in diameter. Another valuable palm is "Icaong." or 
caho negro, which grows in low and medium altitudes in dense 
stands Properly laid thatch roofs of this fiber last well. 

Cutch. ot tanning extract, was produced from several trees 
of che mangrove family. Resins, gums and oils, for use in the 
manufacture of paint and varnish were pre war exports of Min 
danao Among the most important were Manila elemt from 
the pdi tree, Manila copal from the almaciga tree, and lumbang 
oils from the lumbang trre Gutta percha, a gum produced from 
the gutta-percha tree which grows on Mindanao, was exported 
for use in insulating cablet and in the manufacture of dental 
and surgical appliances and acid proof containers. 

<*> Pl^shom products Manila hemp (abaca) was Min- 
danao’t most valuable export, with copra in second place. The 
cultivation of both products on plantations has been consider¬ 
able Cotton, other fibers, and rubber were grown to a much 
smaller extent One cinchona plantation had been started be 
fore the war near Malayhalay in central Bukidnon There was a 
very large pineapple plantation in Bukidnon province 

I. Manila hemp The great commercial importance of 
Manila hemp (abaca) arises from the fan (hat it is the only 
rope fiber which will not swell in contact with salt water. The 
Philippine Islands were the only large-scale producers of Manila 
hemp us the world Hemp from Davao province was of singu 
larly high quality Davao's hemp production was slightly more 
in value than half of the production of the Philippines as a 
whole. It made up about V« of the hemp produced on Mindanao 
The stripping' of .he hemp, chat the separation of the 
desired fibers from the p«h. a done by pulling lengths of the 
st^lk between . stationary block and a kn,fe<dgcd instrument 
About 1923. American and Japanese plantation owners began 
mechanization of this process on some of the largest and best- 
developed plantations Figure IX - 11 shows mechanized 
snipping of hemp in the Ohta Company s Talamo plantation 
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PlOVUC* COMFAMY 

Surigao Eam Mindanao 

Mining 


Lacondola 


M.pwo GoUfiddi. 
Inc. 


Mindanao Mother 
lode. Inc. 

Nabago (inld and 
Silver Mining 
dim pan) 

Noeth Mindanao 
Mining Company 


Sungao (omolidainl 
Mining Company 

Tamhi. Cold Dredg¬ 
ing Co, Inc. 


Tabu IX • 18 

GOLD MINES. MINDANAO 
(1959) 

Location ano accmmnuty 
Near Placer, about JO kilometer, aoudi of Sufi- 
gao on coaar. 

Improved road from mine to highway. Pier » 
which Rippiir. can be lightered at high tide 
Eaat central part of Maaapelid laland. 

Pier which accommodate, teaerli drawing II 
feet 

52 kilometer, aoutheaat of Sungao, near prov- 
incial highway to Placer 
Readily MceaaibU by road 


17 kilcaneter. from Sungao on the provincial 
highway 

Connected by private road to highway. 

Near village of Arellano, 15 kilometer, from 
Sungao along coaar Reached by road and trail 
or launch and trail 

14 kilometer, tnuthweir of Sungao, 7 mile, (torn 
provincial highway at Kilometer 7. 

Accew to mine from highway by carabao trail 
only. 

Near village of Magupang, touth of Surigan, 2 
kilometer, ea.t of Kilometer 45 of provincial 
highway from Surigao. 

50 kilometer, from Pori l.ainon and from l> 

anga. 


EocirMiNT. me 

Mill preparing orea for cyanide!ion 

Tool imulled kw-450. from D*k 1 engine. 

About 500 worker, employed on 5 shift. 

(FlOUtl IX 6. Number 14) 

SmaU dotation miU commution under way, ached- 
uUd lot completion In June nr July 1941. Total in 
Hilled kw.-500 200 men to be employed. 

No mill (1959) 

Two diewl engine, of 200 kw. and 58 kw. About 
90 men employed January 1959- <FiGUR« IX • 6, 
Number. 15 and 16) 

notation—cyanidanon mill 

Three diexl engine, of 190 kw each connected ro 
A C. generacor. Ahcwt 500 men employe.) 

One 80 kw. Buda dieael engine connected ro an air 
compreunr. No mdl. 

Hydraulic mining 

Two No. 2 Hendy gianra |7). 

Headlight, foe illuminaeing night work (FlCUBB 
IX -6, Number 2). , 

Flotation—cyanidanon mill 

Three Aria, diexl engine, lotallmg 1100 kw 

(PlOURlt IX • 6, Number 25) 

7 cubic foot dredge 

75 kw. .team engine plu. a 79 kw. Ruaroo—diewrl 
engine. 


Tapian Surigao 
Gold Mine., Inc 


Zamboanga Mindanao Mining 

Company 

Davao Eliaalde & 

Company 


On west aide of l-ike Mainir. 

Good 5 kilometer road from we.t aide of lake to 
mill. 

In village of Curuan 

50 mile, nottheait of Zamboanga city. Connected 
with Curuan by ptivate toad 

Ea.t iide of Davao Gulf near headwater, of llijo 
River. Private lending field for plane. -I kilome¬ 
ter. north of camp (FiotiRB IX - 71 to wHhH it 
tt connected by a gooJ road along river. 


Cyanidanon mill 

A 190 kw dieael engine 

Two to three hundred men employed, 

(I lot'll IX - 6. Number 24 > 

Doodlebug" dredge 


10-kilometer aerial tramline to tranaport ore from 
mine to mill, which t. located at Mampaaing (Pm- 
IIMl IX • 8) on Davao Gulf near the beach It it be 
lieved to have been in operation at live outbteak of 
the war, 

Flotation-cyanidanon mill (PtGUBB IX -9). 

5 dieael engine, totalling 480 kw. directly connect- 
ed to generator. 500 men employed Silver aln 
obtained, and Unptofitably unall amounts of cop¬ 
per. lead, and line. 


2. Coconut products Mindanao was one of the man 
important coconut producing regions of the Philippines. Ten 
jxr cent of the coconuts produced in the islands were consumed 
domestically. The remainder was exported, 50% as copra, 
-10% ac cixonut oil, and 10# as desiccated coconut. Coconut 
products were used principally before the war for vegetable oils 
and soaps. Their most important war use is as a source of glycer¬ 
ine for the manufacture of explosives. 

3. Cotton and other fibers. At the time of the establish¬ 
ment of tire Philippine Commonwealth, in 1935, a program for 
growing cotton commercially on the islands was instituted One 
of the areas chosen for planting cotton consisted of the prov¬ 
inces of Oriental and Occidental Misamis on Mindanao. It is 
probable that the lapanese have expanded the acreage under 


this crop. Ramie cultivation was also under way before the 
war. and the Japanese are said to he pushing its production 

4. Gnchona. In 1941, there was a cinchona planta¬ 
tion near Malaybalay in Bukidnon province under the direction 
of Col Arthur Fischer, USA. The plantation coveted 850 acres 
and contained about 1,300,000 cinchona trees Cinchona 
bark was sent to Manila for processing. Before Col. Fischer 
evacuated Mindanao, he supervised the stripping of the bark 
from the cinchona trees. It is believed that as a result the Japa¬ 
nese were unable to obtain any quinine from Mindanao at least 
during 1942. Scattered plantings of cinchona trees were also 
made in isolated areas where the Japanese would lx unlikely 
to find them TaBLB IX - 20 shows the principal plamanons on 
which information is available. 
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Tablb IX - 19 

SAW MILLS CUTTING 20000 BOARD FEET DAILY OR OVER 

Mindanao. 1940 

SSS “*■»£*«"* , TZL- 

TM«x*ANO Aoabi R-Bamo Saw 
P»«T C—Cucuiai 

A*uun f Nofih Mindanao Bunun 20 L 

' Trading Lumber 

Campaf 

Bukidnon None 


( nubam 

Santa Clara 

Lumber Company 

Port Lebak 

25 

C 

Said to be hacked by Japtnew log. lent 
to Davao by road 


M.U..U Lumber 

Malaaila 





• Company 

Km 159 on 

Cocabaro Davao road 
near Malaaila 




Da v »i» 

Tibungko l umber 
Company 

12 ro 15 kilometer. 

NE of Davao on coam 

45 

B 

Part of Japa new-owned Purakawa Planra 
tmn Company (Tabu IX - 20) to whrch 
it furmihe. wood foe making of plywood 
Modern, well equipped mill. 


Gull Lumber Co 

Panrukan and 

22 

L 



Inc. 

Dakun 



UlM 

Findlay MiUar 

Kolambugan 

120 

II 

(Fit.tn IX • 10) 

llu loading facilihe*. pier, 10 to 20 
mile, of narrow gauge railroad track*, and 
pwihly 5 locomotive. (FlOUBB VII -II) 


Aiunc Philippine 
Timber Company 

Magumg. Iligan 

20 

B 



ll.mamon Sawmill 1 





Occidental 

Mitami. 

Miumii Lumber Co 

Miaamia 

20 

C 


Oriental 

Miumii 

Aiukan Umber Co. 

Sourhea.r corner 
ol Gingoog Bay 
at Anakan on Ea.t 
i»de of river 

50 

c 

Built by an American engineer Product 
wu add in Japan Large Pacific ami coatt 
type logging and .ream donkey operation 
Sawmill built 1959. 500 foot wharf. Heavy 






equipment can be irantpoeted by rail in 
land for fifteen or twenty milet (Pi<,t;m 






VII - 10) 


Sania Clara Umber 

Co . Inc 

Gingoog and 

Taliuyan 

Oppoaite Aiukan 

60 

L 

Steam, donkey, and truck.. Gravelled road, 
enending inland 12-15 mile, from Gin- 
Roong 



Company on We»r 
tide of river 




SuflgJO 

Pbrt lamnn 

Lumber Company 

Port lamon. 

Hmatuan 

45 

b 

Ha. iwo or three tubular boiler, generat 
mg about 250 HP. Some machine .hop 
equipment --2 lathea. a drill prn. and a 
welding outfit. 

Zamboingi 

Heuule. 

Lumber Co. 

Lumarao 

25 




Mindanao Umber 
Company 

(Chinking Sawmill) 

NagaNag. 

55 

B 



Mindanao Lumber 
Company 

(Dununquila. Saw¬ 
mill) 

Margourubig 

25 

c 



Bajilan 
Lumber Co. 


Port Holland 


60 


L 
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flOMI IX • 9 N»- />««. 

..I llitiMr .ml l..mp.ny nr.t Dtv«o, Mind.rao (In.non •!«»« on I'lgurr VII. It) Mill thoati In photogi.ph i.cuutnt'd by Mtul 
minim* •till .lading •inch .1 Munpiimg ilioun in Figut* IX • * 
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PRINCIPAL 1.11 < ‘IRK POWER PLANTS 
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ilinrl 

lhnu.li Sew Mill 
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< itu-ltuimi 

17.1 

ilind 

RUKIDNON 
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tom* 

ilinrl 

COTABATO 
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diwri 
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ttHP 


DAVAO 
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ttlt 
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19 
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difld 
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60 HP 

Hydra 
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IXinuUn 
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lOt 
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• tt 

dirtd 
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to 
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I2t 

d*vd 
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SUKIGAO 
SuripoEkctrcCa 
ZAMBOANGA 


(f) Manna matanJi Marine produce produced in Zam¬ 
boanga province included petal*, shells. Wchc^mrr (aea cu¬ 
cumber* or trepang). ihark fin*, coral sponge*. A amall amount 
ol tali va« produced in TaJon-talon dear Zamboanga lot local 
coruumpxion. 


Tabl« IX - 22 

PRIVATE POWER PLANTS, MINDANAO 
Nam* or COffANr Capacity Tm 

East Mindanao M.n.ng 450 kw dtnd 
Compaq 

Lacondola 500 kw Probably d«*rl 

M-f*o Galdbrkd. 200 kw. 2 Jmrls 

51k* 

Mindanao Mother lode. 570 kw There 250 HP die- 


E. Manufacturing plants. 

The only manufacturing plana ol any importance on Mm 
danao were thoae connected with the primary processing ol 
foods, and ol agricultural and mineral commodity* for capon 
They have already been discussed under ocher topics: 

Food processing plano-Top* 94. A. ()). 

Cyaaidadoo mills connected »«h gold mots-Topc 94. D. 
(I). (d). 

lumber mdls-Top* 94. D. (J), (a). 

SmaU plants on planaoooa-Top* 94. D. (J). (b). ami Tamm 
IX - 20 

Special mention may be made ol 2 machine shop*: one con¬ 
nected with the sawmill of the Port Lamon Lumber Company 
which was equipped with 2 lathe*. ■ drill pm». and a welding 
outfit, and the large, well-equipped machine shop of the Furs- 
Itawa Plantation which had complete tools for the repair and 
partial assembly of truck* and other motor vehicle*. The Fura- 
kawa Plantation also had a plywood factory 

The Japanese claim to be building wooden shps of 70 to 
200 tons near Davao. If this is true, it u possible that building 
materials and some tools, as well as carpenter* and other work- 
men. will be found in that vicinity. 

Production of small consumer goods was carried out by vil- 
lage handcraft industries Sunple metal knives and weapon 
were made using a hammer, anvil, and bamboo bellow*. 


AC generator 
HOkw. <1icsel connected 
to air compressor 
1100 kw 5 AlUi diesel. 


I54kw One 100 HP iieam 
engine. One 105 
HP Rusnwi diesel 

!90kw d«irl 


G. Commerce. 

II) Port,. 

The chief porn of Mindanao were Davao and Zamboanga; 
lesaer ports were Cocabato. on the south coast, and Cagayan, on 
the north None of these pons was used by large ocean going 
vessels They were pons of call for small inter-island vessels. 
Many cargoes to and from Mindanao were trans-shipped at 
Manila. 

(2) Importi and rxport,. 

Exports consisted largely of hemp, coconuts, and gold; im¬ 
ports ol cotton goods, small iron and steel manufactures, petro¬ 
leum products, small machinery, and pan* Official export and 
unpon figure* for the Philippine* did not li K Mindanao’s trade 
teparately. 

<*) V'rigbt, and maa,ura,. 

The metric system of weights and measures was official in the 
Philippine*. 


F. Electric power. , 

The principal electric power plant*, as of 1941. are given in 
Table IX • 21 below, and their locations appear on Figure 
VII - 15. Only 6 plana had a capacity of over 100 kilowatts. 
Eleven other plants serving the public had capacities of 10 to 55 
kilowata. 

In addition to the piano serving the public which are luted 
above, some mining companies, sawmills, and rice mills had 
small private die*cl plana producing poWer for their own use 
and sometime* furnishing electricity to the home* of plant em¬ 
ployees Few details are available concerning these private 
power plana, but a list of the known installation* u given in 
Table IX - 22. 
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Flbl'nn IX • II Petto proum t 
Manila hemp hem* snipped by machine n Otlla (Vanpanyl 
plantation 


1 alamo 


II. Finance. 

(I) Currency the Philippic CommonuteUb. 

Under the Philippine government. bank notes wrte issued 
by 1 banks the bank ol the Philippine Islands. which wu con¬ 
trolled by ihe Archbilhop ol Manila, and the Ciovcfnmcni 
owned Philippine National Hank Bank notes weic iuucd in 
denomination! of I, 2. 5, 10, 20. 50. and 100 pesos. Philippine 
treasury certificates weic alao Iuucd in the same denomination! 
and in a denomination of 500 peso* 

The coini wctc ai follow!: 

Tam« CaUTAWM 

Silvee 

Pe»o 100 

Half pern 50 

POttl 20 

Nickel 

Half peseta 10 

(^aaiiei peseta 5 

Bmuf 
Ctiuio 

Half tentani V5 

The peso wa» legally tied to the United State! dollar at a 
tatc of 2 pesos to the dollar. 

12) Current) under the Jopannr otcupelion. 

From tbe beginning of the Japanese occupation until Decem¬ 
ber 19-15. the circulation "I 2 kind! of currency at par was per¬ 
mitted Commonwealth currency and the Japanese military 
currency, called jpj Tht! system resulted in considerable hoard¬ 
ing ol Commonwealth currency, particularly coin!. The Japa¬ 
nese attempted to force the acceptance of epj in all transactions, 
but were not completely succcuful In early 19-Id, a bill was 
signed by ljurel which provided for else exchange of all other 
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currencies lor a new kind of peso legally fixed to the yen. The 
new peso is to be the only one in uk. 

(i) Barter, 

Barter u a common form of trade on Mindanao, particularly 
in the interior. The item* moat dcaircd in trade by the natives 
are canned food*, toap, quinine, matches, and ult. 


94. Sulu Archipelago 

A. Food resources. 

The food resource* of die Sulu Archipelago arc similar in 
kind to those of Mindanao. They arc sufficient only for the needs 
of the natives. 

(I) Agrirullure, 

The agriculture of the Sulus is like that of Mindanao (Topic 
93, A, (I)). Natives grow foods on small patches of land for 
themselves. Jolo Island produces various fruit* which arc not 
found elsewhere in the Philippines These arc baunos, maratifs, 
huanis, durian, and rambutans. 

Production of rice and corn in 1938 is shown in Taulb 
IX -23. 

Taiii. it IX - 23 

CORN AND RICE PRODUCTION. SUI.US (1948) 



(Metric 

tons) 


Rica 


Own 


lowland 1 st crop 

374 

First Crop 

3*64 

lowland — .’ml crop 

— 

Second Crop 

124 

Upland 

11,292 

Third Crop 

33 

Total 

11.666 

Total 

3,821 


The domestic animals of the Sulu* are similar to those of 
Mindanao. Cattle arc. however, proportionally more abundant 
and were formerly exported. 


(2) Inherit,. 

l-'ish arc very plentiful in the waters around the Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago. Fishing was formerly a principal occupation, and dried 
fish were exported. 

II) Food processing, refrigeration, and storage. 

The only facility of this kind was an ice plant on Jolo Island 

B. Water supply. 

(1) General, 

Like Mindanao, the Sulu Archipelago enjoys an abundant 
rainfall. However, there are no rivers worthy of consideration. 
The native population depends on springs, streams, waterfalls, 
and rain water, which are frequently inadequate in the dry sea¬ 
son When these sources arc not nearby, shallow wells arc dug 
somewhat behind the shoreline and seepage provides a brackish 
water adequate and satisfactory for most purposes. F.xploration 
of the natural sources of water supply is not always easy as the 
dense vegetative cover frequently hinders passage overland or 
upstream. The digging of deep wells is made difficult by dense 
volcanic rock or low relief coral formation. Native sources of 
water supply arc usually adequate for local consumption, but in 
unusually dry seasons an acute shortage may develop. 


U) speeific, 

(«) Jolo group. 

1. Jolo Island. The only good watering place is at the 
city of Jolo. On the eastern half of the island the supply is made 
quate, especially during the summer months. Some useful 
sources on Jolo island, tested and found satisfactory, are: Crater 
Lake, 8.600.000 square feet, apparently very deep. 300 feet 
above sea level; Seit Lake, 3.800.000 square feet. 25 feet above 
tea level; Bilaan or Gingan and Hasan Rivers, 2 small streams 
near Kabungkul on the north shore of Tutu Bay. and the large 
Bual spring, the only source in Dalrymple Harbor area, 2 miles 
west of Tandu Batu. 

Jolo city has a good supply system which was completed in 
October 1918. It consists of a small impounding dam at the 
Gandasuh Spring about 2 miles east of the town. From the 
spring, the water it pumped by hydraulic ram* to a 130.000 
gallon reservoir. A 6 inch main at 45-pound pressure distributes 
the water to consumers. The spring flow of 1,500.000 gallons 
a day is considered ample for the future growth of the city. 
Fresh water suitable for drinking purposes is piped to the dock 
and was available at 50 centavos per cubic meter. 

The following waterworks projects were under consideration 
on Jolo Island in 1935: 

Tabi.8 IX • 24 

WATERWORKS PROJECTS. JOLO ISLAND (1935) 


MUNICIPAinY IllIlUATKDCOSt 

IN PRSOS 

Pcm/LATSON 

aiBVBD 

SVVTBM 

Caluini 
M ia OAV 

Bangkal 

9,416*7 

3000 

gravity 

26,000 

Jolo 

76,974 29 

no data 

pumping 

115,200 

Jolo Improvement 
Unto Dakula 

39.25658 

6,800 

gravity 

316.000 

(Jolo Ext.) 

la nan Dakula 

no data 

300 

gravity 

13*00 

to Parang 

Unao Dakula 

no data 

430 

gravity 

10,000 

to Paail 

no data 

3,000 

fNWfa 

37,600 

Panamaw 

no data 

U00 

pumping 

43.200 

Talipaw 

no data 

2,000 

gravity 

37,600 


2. Tapul Islands. These islands are situated south and 
southeast of Jolo. They are rugged, fertile and have well-cul¬ 
tivated areas. 

LUCA.* island. There are several crocodile-infested, 
brackish lakes on this island. 

mam island. At Siasi, water may be purchased at a 
Chinese store on the main street about Vl block east of the 
wharf. The water is sold by the cyn and has to be carried to the 
wharf by hand. Two or three hundred gallons of water may l>c 
obtained here at a time. 

Lapac island. There are few rivers and no surface 
water worthy of mention The run-ofl occasioned by heavy rains 
is handled by short streams. 

3. Pangutaran Islands There is no fresh water on any 
of these islands. The Moros dig holes well back from the high 
water mark and use the brackish water that seeps in. 

!b) Tauilaui and adjacent i,lands. 

1. Tambiluanga Island. On the southeast pan there are 
3 wells of good water but the supply is not great. 

2. Tandubatu Island Fresh water may be obtained 
from a spring on the northeast slope of the island, opposite 
Tarue Point. 

3. Dundangan Island. Fresh water is obtainable from 

wells on the southeast side of the island. > 
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4. Calupag and Paregan Guunba Island* There are 
ilighdy brackish wells oo there isla nds 

3. Brian Ulead. Fmh wares a plentifully aupplu d by a 
apring on the north ode of the aland. 

6. Banaran. Saw. and Mentabuaa Islands Bracfcsh wa¬ 
ter may be obtained from hole* dug in coral rock or land. 

7. Bdatan Ulaad The only freah water (Tillable here 
u from a few puddle* in the interior of the island where there 
is some cultivation 

8. Bongao Island. The water supply here depends oo 
rainfall and 3 Moro wells. The constabulary post has cisterns 
and small amounts of water may be purchased. 

9. Sanga Sang* Island Some water is available near 
Sinabon Give but is very poor and hardly fit to drink. Moreover, 
the supply is limited, since many names from Bongao and vi¬ 
cinity depend on this source of supply during the dry months 

10. Tawitawi Island. 

TATAAN. Fresh water is obtainable here from a small 
stream. There is a waterfall 1 mile east of Tataan. which dries 
up for part of the year, 

batu BATU. A well and pump were installed here 
but in March 1941 went dry and created a serious problem 
There were, however, several well supplied private cisterns 
Water to be used by boars hid to be collected in cans and carried 
at least I mile to the pier There were no ocher available sup¬ 
plies on the south coast of Tawitawi Island. 

port LANGUYAN. There is a stream and waterfall 
here hut they arc dry during part of the year 

The Bsoung River and Port Dm Amigos are other reported 
sources of supply. 

(r) Sib tan lilmdt and Rtaft. 

I. Si tanka i Island. Fresh water, which u scarce, is se¬ 
cured from rain water cisterns or brought in jars from wells on 
Sibutu Island. 

(d) Cagayan Sui* hland. There are 3 small crartr lakes 
on the south edge of the island, one of which opens to the sea. 
The water in there lakes extends to depths of at least 73 fret be¬ 
low the craters edges. No handling facilities exi* 

C Construction materials. 

Lumber is abundant, and adequate umber can be obtained 
for all purposes (Topic. 94. D. (3)). No sand, gravel, or 
crushed rock were produced on a commercial scale in Sulu. but 
the local coastal limestone and the basalt rock of the interiors 
could be used for building roads and airstrips No cement pro 
duction is known 

D. Industrial raw materials and primary processing. 

(1) Minerals ■ 

There were no mining operations in progress at the outbreak 
of war. A copper deposit on a small island near Jolo had been 
worked, but was abandoned several years before the w-ar. Man¬ 
ganese exists on several islands, but the quantities are too small 
to warrant exploitation 

(2) Fuel. 

Timber is the only fuel available. No od. gas. or coal exists 

(i) Agricultural and marim t mat trials. 

Ut Form product!. 

1. Lumber. The Sul us are heavily wooded with nil de- 


oduoua area. Hardwoods suitable for exterior corwrucxioo are 
mil. yakal. narra. and molare. Hardwoods, which are not auit- 
abie for exteriors, but can be used for interior*, boat planking, 
and plywood, are kalanta*. lumbayau. and guigo. 

2- Sawmill The only known lumber null in the area, 
the Bungao Timber Gxnpany. at Magaaggac. B«u Batu. Tawi- 
nwi. had a circular saw and cut approximately 3.000 board 
feet daily. 

3. The ocher forest product* of the Sulus are the tame 
as chore of Mindanao: rattan, cutch. resins, and gutta-percha 

(Tone 93, D. (3). <b)>. 

<*) Plantation productt (Topic 93. D. ( 3). (b) ). Manila 
hemp, the principal export of the Sul us. is grown chiefly oo the 
Island of Jolo Copra, which constituted the second largest ex- 
port, is also grown chiefly on Jolo. Smaller amounts, largely 
consumed as food, are grown oo the ocher islands. 

(e ) Manat mat mail Pearling was an important industry, 
Pearl, tortoise shells, and sponges were also exported. 

E. Manufacturing plants. 

The only known manufacturing plants wete the sawmill on 
Tawitawi and the small refrigerating plant on Jolo. 

F. Electric power. 

Jolo had a central power plant with a capacity of 240 kilo¬ 
watt*. generating [ewer at 2300 volts A. C. by means of diesel- 
driven generator*, at lean 2 of which were 100 hp. each A 
transformer at the plant stepped down cut rent to 220 vola for 
use in light and powet within the city limits 

G. Commerce. 

(I) Porn. 

Jolo. the principal port, had regular ship connection with 
Zamboanga and Manila. 

121 Importi and axporU. 

doth and food staple* were formerly imported Hemp, copra, 
and a few cattle were exported Three wa» local trade in fiah. 
rice. com. and coconut od. 

H. Finance. 

Philippine currency was official in the Sulus as it was in 
Mindanao (Topic 93. H). Barter was widespread The same 
commodities were dc**cd in trade by the Sulu natives as by the 
natives of the mlenor of Mindanao. 


95 . Borneo 

A. British North Borneo. 

(!) Food raiourctt. 
la) Agriculture 

1. Rice. Rice was the staple food of British North 
Borneo It was cultivated almost entirely by natives Produc¬ 
tion was not sufficient to supply local requirements and it was 
necessary to import some 8.000 to 15.000 tons of rice each year 
from Burma. IndoGuna. and Thailand. Since Japanese occu¬ 
pation of Southern Asia disrupted the rice trade of the area, it is 
unlikely that any quantity of rice a being imported to British 
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<*> Fufiaraw (Figure IX - 12 ). Fish abound in the wa- 
tm surrounding North Borneo Dried and salted fish ranked 
neat to amber and rubber in the list of capons. Pishing gave 
employment to large numbers of naaves and Chinese; the lor 
met caught and sold fresh fish in local markets; the Utter col¬ 
lected. salted and cured fish lot export, chiefly to Hongkong. 

The Borneo Fishing Company, a Japanese Company with its 
headquartrn at Tawau. operated from Si-Amil and Banguey 
Islands, the latter nation having been established in 1938 The 
company reported tinned and dried runny fish, principally to 
Japan. 
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3. Fruia. British Borneo was well supplied with Inut 
Excellent oranges ol 2 or 3 varieties were grown, as well as 
pineapples, mangoes, durians, limes, pumeloes. bananas, and 
other tropical from Pap., Town was particularly well known 
for its excellent fruit 

Fruit growing had received careful attention in recent years 
In 1922. the Government of North Borneo opened an Experi¬ 
mental Station." covering 100 acres. 8 miles from - 


™ proressmg. relngeratton. and storage. There 
were no Urge- scale facilities for processing, refrigerating, or .tot- 
mg foods Information on small installations u meager, but it is 
known that there were ice factories at both Sandakan and Jewel 
nxt In 1937. there were 19 hte mills operating intermittently 
The largest nulU were reportedly located at Jesselton. Papa,, and 
Pen am pang . Figure VII - 39) The Borneo Milling Comply 
operated « Jesselton During 1937. about 88.027.982 pound, 
of unmdled rice w«e pcocewed. the equivalent of about 14.200 
long tons of milled nee. 

(2) Water supply (Northeastern Borneo). 

(a) General 

I Natural avad^l.ty No water shortage normally 
occun m northeastern Borneo, since the rainfall is f.„]y evenly 
distributed and there are many rivers and u__ 


_ . , .. covering 100 acres. 8 miles from the town of 

handakan Numerous tropical products were culnvated expert 
mentally and a great deal of valuable data accumulated 

4. Livestock. North Borneo was self-supforting in meat 
and exported livestock to ne.ghbonng countries. Exports in 
1939 consisted of cattle, pigs, and poultry total mg 7.223 head 
Herds of cattle, buffalo, and pomes were kept on the west coast 
Goats were found in most villages and Chinese and nor-Mo¬ 
hammedan tribes reared domestic pigs. Table IX - 26 slows 
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tell IX I i W-*- A*-..* S~ i* *~we- 
Wi«A H ,'l, p I9V» 


there are atu-oml periods when .he rainfall .. below normal 
in tome placet, with a cmaequenr decrease m ihr ug^in in 
.he wells on which many people depend 

Water far domett* purposes a obtained (rum mm tfemgi 
shallow well*, and mull ram water catchment bairn* It it 
usually taken from a stream eaeh morning in a bamboo vmel. o» 
sometimes piped to the houie from the nrares* spring by mean* 
ol a iplit bamboo aqueduct. Gkaatal villages generally obtain 
their tupply o( water from unprotected tuilace well* 

2 Developed touren Some of the poet town*. Jewel 
ton and Sandakan. lor instance have twanscqal water supples 
which are sufficient lor the normal populanon and the ship* 
which occasionally call The supply might he inadequate lor a 
large number of troop* At some poet* *hip» can nor obtain 
water. a> there a tad to be only enough lor thore use 

V Ute A* late a* 193?, there were no water purification 
lacilitic*. it i* doubtful whether any have been provided uncr 
that time All water supplies, therefore, regard lest of the>r 
source, should be cunudeied unsafe, and should be conwmed or 
used for bathing only after proper treatment nr after repeated 
bacteriological rests have proved their tafery 
<*) 5peii.fi. 

I. Town* 

jKSttTON According to the latest reports < I933>. 
the water supply for Jesielcon comes from a reservoir > rmles 
from the town Water Mutable for boiler purpose* o laid on to 
the pier and can be taken from any berth The (low during the 
days is weak, but after dark 1.000 id 1.300 gallons per hour can 
be taken Drinking water should be boiled before use 


The mean annual rainfall a 102.3 inches October k the wet- 
tew month, with an average ol 13 2 inches, and February and 
March ate the drwt* months, with 2.9 inches snd 30 inchc* 

fOpctfrttiy 

rosi Water ol tathet poor quality is laid on to the 
jetty On the eastern shore ol Msrudu Bay. at Mempakad and 
thr Bengkoka River, t* cel lent water can U obtained The aver- 
sge annual rainfall ■ 967 inches, neatly half of which fall* from 
November so January 

I anap MTl There are many streams which inter 
sect the lowland m the vicinity of La had Daru Water is sup 
plied to the village by a pipe line from a small creek about V* 
mile away The pipe line a not ectended onto the p*r The 
water musr be boiled before use 

SANDAKAN A new waterworks was built in 1921 
It was designed so gi*e a minimum daily supply of I HO,000 gal 
Ions of filtered and Metdiicd water The water should never 
(heirs* he tested before use Water for drinking purposes is ob 
tamable from a hydrant on the government pier 

sesajap IAS4A The population dunks the watet 
from the Sr*a|jp Rivet Neat the rcsthouse there is a small con¬ 
crete tank used for ram water catchment. 

semPOONA Good water is obtainable from wells 
about I j mile from the pier 

Tandjcwng fttDi* Drinking water is available. 
TANDJOCNG silos Dnnkmg water is available 
1 ABAKAN There are water pipes on wharves, bur the 
drinking water is of poor quality. 
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TAWAU. Well wurr m uaually available It ■ doc 
howcvw. tumble for drinking purposes 

teloekba joer. There arc large quantities ol good 

water. 

2. OS lying Mm*. 

balambangan island. There ■ good drinking 
water on the e*M side ol B ala mb a n gan at 2 inlets known as 
North and South Harbors. 

TAT AG AN island The natives ol Tatagan Island, on 
the south side ol Darvcl Bay. obtain their water from a spring 
close to the beach near the southwest point of Pulo Gaya. 

TIMBU MATA ULANtt Water can be obtained from 
a small spring near the southern extremity ol Tanfong Timbu 
Mata, close to the sea. Thu is apparently the favorite watering 
place of the natives 

3. Bays. . 

KIMANIS BAY The water of Kuala Penyu (Kapela). 
is stated to be fresh near its source 

TAGASSAN bay. Good water can be obtained from 
a well close to the beach near the village of Palulangan 

USUKAN BAY. Water is obtainable from the streams 
at the head of the bay. except following a long drought 

(3) CoMtmttiou msUrish. 

( 0 ) Wood. Timber is one ol the principal natural resources 
ol British North Borneo There is ample timber for construction 

(Topic 91. A. (4), (c). I). 

It) Olhtr fort it prodmtn. The stems, leafstalks, and 
leaves of sago palmi arc employed in the construction ol build 
ings Other forest products have alio been used The Nipa Palm 
is utilised for thatching roofs Rattan is used for certain types of 
furniture, and in mat and basket making. 

Information concerning deposits of clay. sand, and gravel 
is not available. 

14 ) InJuilrul rmu miltrUli smJ primary prottnimg. 

(a) Mmtrtlt. Copper, antimony, chromite, gold, iron, man¬ 
ganese. cinnabar «mercury ore). platinum, and tin are known to 
exist in British North Borneo but have not been exploited to 
any extent 

(A) Far/. 

I. Coal Small quantities of coal were produced and 
exported until 1931. Besides petroleum, coal is the only mineral 
known to cxift in workable amounts. Coal seams occur near 
Weston on the west coast, in Marudu and Sandakan Bays, and 
in the Sclimpopon valley behind Cowie Harbor. Fiftyeighc 
outcrops of coal are reported to have been found near Cowie 
Harbor. (Figure VII - 39). including one called rhe King 
seam, which i or rained a pure bituminous coal. The total supply 
in chu area was estimated at 98.000.000 tons. Mining in the 
Cowie Harbor area ceased temporarily in 1931. a year in which 
29.000 tons of coal were produced It was evidently resumed 
larcr. for it has been reported that a modern plant was installed 
and coal towed to Sebwtik Island where it was picked up by 
ocean going steamers In view of the Japanese need foe coal in 
Southern Asia, it is believed that Japan has been developing 
coal mining in British Borneo 

2. Wood There is abundant wood available lot fuel in 
British North Borneo (Topic 91. A. (4). (c). 1). 

3. Petroleum. Petroleum seepages have been noted in 
many places, particularly in the Klus peninsula and in the 


neighborhood of Kudat and Cowie Harbor. A coocesakm cover 
mg 10 square nules on the Kiiaa peninsula was leased in 1922 
0 the Kuhar. M.rung Company (Mitsui interests) of Tokyo 
Deep boring revealed otl of good qualify but not m commercial 
quantsua and subsequently the lease was surrendered A sub¬ 
lease for 400 square miks on rhe Klias pemmula was granted in 
1924 m Singapore Oil Syndicate (Royal Dutch Shell). Pros 
peering operations haw been carried on by the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Company. Ltd, throughout the state since 1934. 
and a general reconnaissance of British North Borneo by aerial 
photography was conducted in 1937. Although the oil in this 
area a of good quality, it does not exist in sufficient quantity to 
encourage extensive operations. 

It) AgrumltmrJ and mtnmt nutmJi 

1. Lumber (Figures IX • 13 and IX • 14). The umber 
resources of British North Borneo are extensive, and umber 
was an important export The principal varieties of timber arc 
as follows: 

Small, or Borneo cedar, a soft lighi wood, which is the most 
a bund a nt Some of the species of this cedar produce resin in con- 
udersbie quantum 

Knun. a moderately hard umber an! the.mood mow abundant 
•otd in the country 

Uni Mao. or white cedar, u plentiful 

Camphor, or Borneo Camphor wood, a modenrely hard and 
heavy gn.a umber, good for all claim of coowructioo and aW 
hat 

Seiangin Kacha. a moderately wrong wrught-gram wood, u 
••defy distributed over Urge arm 

BiUtan. or Bornro iron wood is very hard and durable and is ihe 
hew known and mow highly regarded Borneo timber 

Srlanga Ram. a very hard and heavy wood 

Mirahau. a crow gram, durable usd attractive wood, is available 
in moderate quantities 

M angaria, a very hard, heavy, and cramgramcd wood, from one 
of the large* tren of the forms, not particularly durable, but burns 
readily 

Prun. an iron wood, is found m abundance in Borneo The Jap¬ 
anese claim so haw recently succeeded in utilising this wood foe 
nuking rivers, nails, born, spades, tnd other farming implements 

The principal companies engaged in the Umber industry 
were the British Borneo Timber Company and the North Borneo 
Trading Company There were smaller Japanese and Chinese 
interests There were 2 Chinese umber com panics operating 
from Sandakan. rhe Yong Soon Company, and the Shmg Kcr 
Company. A Chinese firm ran the Jesselron Sawmill. Ac Sand 
alcan. there were 2 large sceamdriven sawmills which have been 
m operation lot a number ol years In 1940. a new modern band 
sawmill and an electrically driven sawmill were reported. 

2. Other forest products. Dammar, used in preparing 
varnishes, drying oils, and cutch used in tanning, and dyeing, 
were exported Cutch or mangrove extract was prepared at Sand¬ 
akan by the Bakau and Kenya Extract Co. Ltd. (Figure VII . 
39). Small quantifies of gambier had been produced on an ex- 
per (mental scale. 

3. Rubber (Figure IX - 13). In common with the 
re« of the Malay archipelago. British North Borneo was a rub¬ 
ber producing country Along with the lumber and fishing in- 
dustriet. the rubber industry was one of the main employers of 
labor. In 1940. rubber accounted for more than 70% of total ex¬ 
ports with some 18.000 tom produced. Thu amount could have 
been much greater had there been no international restriction on 
rubber production 
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MoM oI die rubber companies were British; a ftw were Jap*- 
new The Chine* and native, culm-aid tome rubber on * irnill 
ualc Tlic principal rubber arrai were around Sandakan, Jo 
*rl(nn. Paper, Lahod Datu. and Tenom Near Tenom were 2 
lar^r lubber estates. .1* Melalap and Sepon*. Bcaufott, 56 m.lo 
,nm Jfwl'o". »•» - rubber and .ago ,enter, and ar Tawau 
lar K e aieai of land had been devoid m .he cul.iva.ion of rubber 
an .1 coconut* 

I Fiber, «Fir.uah IX - 16) Small amount, of conon 
have been culnva.ed caper,menially The Japane* Kuhara 
Kiiate at Tawau undertook the cullivanon of man,la hemp at 
well at indigo, cocaine, and ocher tropical product* Tlie area dr- 
voted to hemp ami production 0 f liemp incrcated in live yean 
immediately pending the war. In 1939. about 532 pound, of 
rope were eapurtd 

Some mal ha. been cultivated in the vicinity of Samlakan and 
a little kapok hu been produed and exportd 

5 Tobacco Tobacco cultivation u.«d to he the leading 
■ ndu.tr> ol North Borneo. Wrapper leaf tobacco for cigar, I... 
been grown in North Borneo ,mce IHH3. The induiiry col 
iapad some year, ago hecau* of ad vet* market conditions, but 
Planting on a .mailer Kale w«, rewmd after 1937 in Darvel 
Bay. In 1939. there .a, only I tobacco estate in operation, the 
Darvcl Tobacco Plantation,. Ltd Some -179 acre, were plantd 
to tobacco and 133.55 5 pound, were ptodued Native, of the 


Kanaii dnttict in the interior were engaged in tobacco cultiva- 
tkm <|uite eaten,ively. They had grown their own tobacco long 
More European, mttodued wrapper leaf tobacco 

6 <«“»“' product. Coconuts we.e grown both foi 
domestic food and for export a, copra and coconut oil (FlOUM 
IX 17). The area under coconut plantation ha, ex pan. Id in 
lecent yean Coconut, grow let in the ea.t coaat ami Marudu 
B-y region. The principal market for copra ami coconut oil 
»a» Singapore 

TaB, | " IX *, 27 * ho ** ,hc «n«l production of the 

principal agricultural product, foe 1938. 

(U M* nti fit luring pUnh, 

There wa, only I .mail manufacturing plant in Britiih 
North Borneo, a cuich factory at Sandakan. The British Borneo 
Timhet Company engaged in shipbuilding on a vc.y .mail k.Ic 
I he Japane* have daimd that a certain .hipbuilding yad 
u,mewbr,c in Notth Borneo u producing a latgc number of 
standard wartime wooden ships, f, „ posuble .ha, the sawmill, 
previouil) mrntiond contribute to this mduMty. 

. <61 Elrclric pourr. 

Tlete are only 2 electric power plant, known to have exntd 
m Bnii,I, North Botneo prior to Japane* occupit.on TABLE 
IX • 28 ,how, the eharactcriMic, of the* plant, 
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Tabu IX-27 

ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL CROPS 
Abaca Ramii Kak>* Tobacco 

- (Makila Hbmb) 

Nob Nob Hub Hob 

lf» Au. Mm. -u« Mm. Aaa. M.t— A... U.i. 


•00 u - 9t.no 

U.W M*> - MN.7N 

«1.7«» 7,*27 US U.IH17I 


TOTAL 


TOTAL .. *1,«* 7M7 

OBAND TOTAL . . IM.MO I LON 
•Thti ligui* ii <»x uhIikJb! in iM* iouI upon 


Tabl« IX • 23 bxroBT* 

ELECTRIC POWER PI.ANTS. BRITISH NORTH BORNEO Rubber Metrk ton* 

Characteristic* of System Timber Cu.Pi. 

us z 

ation or ownii Capa CvclbO>w;m«m or • , ** n P ..... .. 

plant ship utt TymPHAM — voltacb plant FibH (dried and salted) Metric ton. 

Him The JmmI- Pii>M( 166 l).C - W 230 iwi 2°**“'°, Metfk too. 

Firewood Metric ton* 

Copy* Metric ion* 

Dammar Meun iom 

Coconun, freth No*. 

•SSII.OO t^uiralent to U A 101678 in I937 W. 


Wakan Pr...t* >00 AC. * 60 110 220 

Ufhi • 

Pbwr Co. 


(8) Fhtsntt. 

The finance* of British North Borneo, prior ro Japanese oc¬ 
cupation, were under the control ol the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company. In 1937. the chief lourcc* of the company * 
revenue* were cu*tom». '13 -16%; excise. 13 41 %; land revenue. 
11.64%; and miscellaneous revenue*. 14.619 Of the actual 
expenditure for 1937, administration co*t* took 73-87%; tocial, 
medical, and educational icrvicc*, 14.74%; and economic de 
vclopment. 5.83%. 

Prior to Japanese occupation, the unit of currency wa» the 
Strait* Settlement* dollar, which had a fixed value of 2».4d. 
(about U. S. $.47 in 1941 > and wa* divided into 100 cent*. 
North Borneo treaiury note* were iuued in denomination* of 
$25, $10. $5. $1, 50c, and 25c. There wa* a *ilvcr coin of 25c. 
a nickel »ub*idiary coinage of 5c, 2^c. and lc. and a copper 
•ubsidiary coinage of lc and Htc. Banking facilitie* were pro¬ 
vided by the State Bank, with office* in Sandakan and Jcuelion. 

B. Dutch East Borneo. 

(I) Food rtiourtfi. 

( 4 ) Agriadiurt. There wa* little organized agriculture in 
Dutch East Borneo. The native* depended on rice and natural 
jungle product* for food, both of which were produced and con- 
»umed locally. Figure* on acreage and production of rice have 


(7) Commerce. 

The principal item in Britiah North Borneo* export trade 
wa* rubber. Other commodities were timber, cutch. hemp, dried 
and salted fish, tobacco, firewood, copra, coconut*, and dammar. 
The principal import* were rice and variou* small manufacture! 
good* *uch a* textile*, metal ware*, machinery, medicine*, and 
themical* (Table IX • 29). Export* went largely to Singapore 
and Hong Kong for tran*-*hipmcnt to European countnr* The 
prosperity of northern Borneo, insofar as tlie European popula¬ 
tion wa* concerned, depended upon the volume and value of the 
export trade. Only a small section of the native population de¬ 
rived any benefit* in the form of money income ftom the foreign 
trade. 


Table IX • 29 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO (1940) 
Impost* 

Vauib* 
QoANTTnas (SSI) * 
1940 1940 

I8.790J 1,320,678 

- 1,201.211 

3.796.1 998.10-1 

1.394.0 708.983 

- 398.318 

132.4 413,823 


AancLa omit 

Rice, paddy, and bran Metric ton* 

Textile* arid apparel Metric ton* 

Provisions Metric tons 

Iroo and metal ware Metric tons 

Sundries Metric tom 

Tobacco, cigars, and cigarette* Metric torn 
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lowland* in the coastal areas The dry method of 
nte *u used. Ii a believed that the names alto engaged in 
small-scale cultivatwn of caaaavt. sugar one. sago. areca nun. 
pewtuB. tengkawang nut*, pepper*. mace, nutmeg*, and tup* 
palm*, from which vinegar was made. 

Dutch Borneo, as a whole, was not id I Sufficient m the pe> 
due non of its staple food. rice, befote the wax Rice was imported 
from Java No definite statement can he made about the ade¬ 
quacy of local food production in the sector of Dutch East 
Borneo coveted by this study An occupying army would cer¬ 
tainly find no surplus of rice ot ocher foods 

( b ) Fubtr mi The shallow coastal waters and the numer¬ 
ous rivers, lakes, and marshes of the interior proofed a grrat 
variety of fish In addition there were pes/l fisheries on the east 
coast along the Strait of Makassar and the Celebes Sea 

U) FooJ procerinsg. tefngeratun. anJ stoeage There •» 
no information available concerning the pea ruing. refngeti 
non. and storage facilities of this area It may be assumed that 
small village rice mills eiisted. peohshly tun by animal oe water 


(2! W'a/er i»ppb- 

Information concerning water supply in Dulch Fast Borneo 
is given in Top* 95. A. <21. 

Ill Comilrmtliom 

(a) Wood. There ts ample wood in Dutch Hucncu for 
construction pu'r*"** bambm. is the chief budding materol 
used by the natives Chinese and Japsnesr lumbermen have 
cejoricd a variety of softwoods m the past In addurnn. Borneo 
ironwuod has been used for the construe tarn of marine and other 
pilings, railway sir.pen snd shingles ftxneu teak has been used 
foe very heavy construction work (Topk99.lt, (•»>. (cl). 


PKS St IX IH luwi. H.J r* />•(-* fair 
Uwiting suikui fee cotl mines 


trpwrtrd to be well equipped with machinery, and in 1999. the 
output totalled id $.000 tons 

2. There was ample wood for fuel (Topic 95. B. (5). 


known to be located in the area of Kongkemorl a hole south 
west of Tandjoeng Rcdeb In the valley ot Moratawahau 
there is a large deposit of ruff, a rusk formation sometimes 
used in the manufacture of cement It n nor known wheth 
ct either of these deposits wat rsplo-mi before the Japanese 
occupation or whether there are any oeher deposits of none or 
of day. gravel, or lime 

(4) InJmlrisJ rsu mUtriJi omi peoeetiwg. 

<a) Mntrj/l The mineral deposns of Dutch East Borneo 
have never been thoroughly surveyed oe caplowed A small de 
posit of lead and line was known to be located in the v*m*y 
of Seaport) but it was une.pl.~fed The Japanese haw claimed 
the discovery of minerals in Borneo as a whole, mentioning 
deposits of mercury, manganese, bauure. molybdenite, iron, 
lead, and gold They state that Borneo names ate developing 
sources of lead. mica. anJ buutite It is noe known whether these 
alleged developments are in the area covered by thn srudy 

111 Far/i 

I Coal (Ficuss IX 18» ami petroleum were the 
only minerals mined commercially m Dutch East ftenco le- 
forr the Japanese occupation. One coal muse was operated ai 
Rantjupaiuliang (Frame VII - 59). 16 rules west of Tand- 
joeng Rcdeb on the Berate river The coal was suitable foe 
bunkering ships but could not be used*!* coke The muse was 


$ Petroleum (Futures VI 10 and VII • 59) The 
most important raw material and fuel produced in Dutch East 
Borneo n crude od from the island of Tarakan (Figures IX 
19 to IX 25). About 5.000.000 barrels of crude oil were pro 
disced annually brf.ee the wat A very small amount of oil was 
also produced from a small held on the island ol Boenjoc 
(Tanahmcraht. hut its quantity is negligible from a military 


Tarakan crude » heavy, containing little gasoline and no 
kerosene distillate After salt water has been settled out. it 
may he uted directly as under but lei fuel od Before the war. 
some Tarakan crude was refined elsewhere to obtain low quality 
lubricating oils 

The main Tatakan ml held wat located at the village ol 
Pamnesian (also known as Tarakan Village), about 2Vl miles 
from the loading port of bngkav Both Lmgkas and Pamoesian 
tinted solely far the exploitation of the oil fields A subsidiary 
teld l Dyoewata) wav being developed about 6 miles northwest 
of the main held In 1951. there were some 600 od wells in 
operation and product wo was at a late of 16.000 battels a day 
The older wells were pumped, some of the newer ones were self 
Rowing About 50 new wells had been *hedulcd I nr dulling 
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whf " branched oil to rhc 2 loading piers. The tourhern 
pief had hew connection) and »a. capable of deliver ins 2,000 
barrel* a day. 

Tarakan fell to the Japanese in rhc hr*, half of January 1912 
Hie well, had l«cen completely defrayed and required rcdrlll- 
Ir ha. hern estimated that, in 1944. the J.fUc*c may ,x„ 
duie 1,600,(00 barrel, of crude oil ar Tarakan, To carry out 
rhc oil production program attributed to the Japancic. ,t ha. 
been climated that rive following amount of material would 
have been required for inuallation. at Tarakan: 


OlIhrkI equipment -rvl facilities 
Tank. 

Tubular pnl, 

Ornent 


1,610 metric mm 
2 ,M 0 metric urn. 
2,460 mrinc ion. 
2.190 metric turn 


Ted 


MOO metric turn 


(cl Agm.ll.rr -nJ rrurtne mnHriJi, 

1 Rubber. Rubber wa. the mou important agricul- 
rural commodity produced in Dutch Borneo. There are no fig. 
ure. on production or acreage of tree, which .how the amount 
arming from the northeast area. Only relatively .mall amount, 
were probably produced in this region 

2 Miscellaneous forest products. There was no plane*. 
t«m agriculture' ,n Dutch Eatr Botnet. Natives gathered various 
products Irom the fores** to .ell ro Chinese dealer, who pro, 
c*wd them crudely for export The forest product, included 
gum. and mins. .uch a. dammar and ,clutong. palm and wood 
oak variou. nuts. ouch, and gambler 

.V Lumber. Timber, with petroleum, is the greater 


natural recount of Dutch Ban Borneo. Behind the coastal area, 
of Borneo the forests are vast and largely unexploited (Topic 
9V B. »J). (a)). Sangkochtang and Lmgka. have been the 
mam port, through which timber ha* been exported A number 
of firm, were intrrr.tcd in the felling and cxp.tt of umber be 
fiwe the war. 

Botex (Borneo Teak Exploitation Company), with it. head 
.|u.rtrt. in Bal.kpapao, handled .he cxplo.ui.on of Borneo 
leak I he Noenoekan Timber ami Trading Om.rv.ny of Noe- 
nockan l.land had . .raff of 500 lumberjacks (1938) The 
Nan,,. Kingyo Kabushiki K.uha, a Japanese fore.t eipforiaiKon 
concern, became interested in Dutch Eau Borneo in 1934 At 
Iiih. ir pure hiicd timber from the natives in the Tarakan area 
.1 late, energetically exploited it. own concession in the south- 
erri fiver basin of the Sangkoclirang river About 10.000.000 
<vbK metre, of lumber were believed to be available fot felling 
in the Sangkoclirang area At one time, 3.000 natives, including 
Kxal and immigrant J.vancw, Malay. Boetonev. and Malta* 
»atsn coolies, were employed 

The_only available ligutc. on timber production are for 1934. 


(>/ MaHHf.rlunng pUnli. 

There were no large manufacturing plant, in Dutch Eaw 
Borneo It not known wh.t .mall ,« mill., saw mills. „c 
factories, or similar facilities existed 


(6) Eire frit potter. 

No large electric power plant, exnted in rhc .tod, area Small 
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96. Northern Celebes Sector 

A. Food resources. 


(I) Agriculture. 

Northern Celebes concentrated on the production of copra 
to such an extent that it was deficient in food crop*. Since the 
Japaneie occupation, vigorous efforts have been made to achieve 
self-sufficiency in food. In spite of these effort*. Northern Cele¬ 
bes' food supply probably remains insufficient for the present 
population. 

(a) Set me of fuming ereet. In addition to many native 
farms, there were some large plantations owned by Europeans, 
which specialized in the growing of sugar and space* Coffee, 
tea. and coconuts were cultivated both on plantations and on 
small peasant farms Rice and other native food products were 
grown only on native farms 

(h) Ci'jtm. The staple food of the natives is nee. North¬ 
ern Celebes formerly imported rice, chiefly from Southern Cele¬ 
bes and Java. The Japanese have tried to make Nonhem Cele¬ 
bes self-sufficient in rice and other foods and have said that they 
were turning over former rubber lands to rice cultivation. Rice 
has nevertheless had to be rationed by the Rice Board, and re¬ 
cent broadcasts have urged the people to replace 20 of the 
rice they would normally consume by "sweet potatoes and 
other vegetables." It a not believed that enough rice is being 
produced for the present population. 

Corn is the second moat important grain, and a grown chiefly 
in the hilly districts Wheat was formerly of minor importance, 
but the Japanese are encouraging its production 

(r) FfMli end tegeldblt, A considerable variety of fruits 
and vegetables exist*, but in small quantities Bananas and 
durians arc the most common fruit* Smaller quantities of pine 
apples, mangostcens, and other fruits exist. The most plentiful 
vegetables are cassava, sweet potatoes, soy beans, tomatoes, and 
carrot*. 

id) Other food t'opi The starch derived from the sago 
palm is an important item in the native diet, as are coconut*. 
M.nahasa produces fine spices, especially mace and nutmeg, 
which formerly were exported This district was known for the 
line quality of its coffee, although the quantity exported was far 
smaller than that from other portions of the Indies 

Northern Celebes produces about enough sugar for the needs 



lack of a faced dry season Salt was formerly imported from Ma¬ 
dura *■ Southern Celebes 

(«) Lneiixk. meet, emd Jeiry product, In 19)9. there 
were roughly 140.000 cattle in the residency of Manado, used 
mostly as draft animals, and approximately 25.000 hone*, 
which are small but sturdy and were used as beast* of burden. 


(Figure IX -24). 

Pigs and chickens are the usual sources of meat. Sheep and 
goat* are rare. Although meat is much lest important than fish 
and milk were imported from 


in the native 
Australia and the United States before the war. 

(2) Fish. 

Fish is second only to nee among native food*. Many varie¬ 
ty* can be found in abundance along the shore line. The natives 
catch them by means of nets or fence-like trap* made of bam¬ 
boo which are shown in FIGURE IX • 25. 

The Japanese have used Manado as * fishing base for many 
year*, special am g in tuna and bon no Mitsui and other Japanese 
firms had power boat*, warehouses and 1 cannery there. Since 
occupying the Netherlands East Indies, the Japanese have ex¬ 
panded their fishing enterprises in Manado 

(it Food prot filing, refrigeretion, end iloregr. 

As men toned above, the Japanese had 1 cannery in Manado 
before the war. In 19)9. there were 9 ice factories. 2 coffee- 
hulling and roasting plana. ) coffee processing plants, and ) 
mineral water plana in the residency of Manado. In view of the 
importance of Manado and Gorontalo as porn for the whole 
area, it a probable that some of the above mentioned plants are 
in these 2 ckie*. 


B. Water supply. 

(I) GenereJ. 

(a) Netnrel etedohdiiy. Surface water supplies in North 
Celebes are generally abundant, but the quality of the water is 
doubtful The numerous short streams which descend from the 
interior mountain range have clean drinkable water near their 
sources, but in the lower courses the water is often brackish or 
too silt-laden to be used for drinking Artesian water is not 
found in large quantities, but there are several springs in the 
volcanic sections of the area 

(4) Det el oped lourtet. In 19)9. Manado had a water¬ 
works system, operated by the municipality, which provided 
drinking water. There were 22 kilometers of pipe supplying 
1.491 private-consumer*. 11) services to plants, and 40 public 
hydrano The total water distribution for that year was ) 17,000 
cubic meter*. The reservoirs for the city water supply were lo¬ 
cated in the mountains and were fed by springs and rain. 

(c) Uie In addition to its use for human consumption, 
water is widely used for irrigation of rice and sugar fields in 
north Celebes. Great demands upon water supplies arc made 
by the ncefields during the dry season. Runoff from the fields 
■s laden with silt, and therefore the water is of little use for 
anything but irrigation All water should be checked for.purity 
regardless of the source. 
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Niiivm .11.11* (ill. tupt mi.If of bamboo HI stream bri»«n like .ivl Cornwall. 


12) Specific. 

(-> Totem. 

1 Boeol Good water inn be obtained from die Boenl 

Rim. 

2 Gorontalo Water n I Hid and difficult ro obtain. No 
facilities c*i*i for supplying ii to vessels; however, in emcr- 
R cn ‘* c » (he ships tern their loan to (he river ind collected 
Ixiler water. This method can not be relied upon, u the fiver 
oltrn rum dr> during tl*c nut monsoon 

Tile annual rainfall n 47 inchet. and September i» the dricit 
month 

I Kcma. The water from the river u fit for use. 

4 K oca tiding. Water u not mcntioiied in the discus- 
non of supplier in various sources. 

5 Likorpang. The water in the river is g.«xl 

<> Manado In addition to luppliei from the water¬ 
works (Topic 96. U. (I >, (hi), water can be taken from the 
Manado nver. but boats must go upstream beyond the first bend 
to obtain good quality water. A water conduit ftom which ves¬ 


sels could supply themselves with washing and boiling watrt 
was provided, free of charge, from a well in the vicinity. Drink 
mg water was brought alongside in a steam tug (18 tom capac 
ityl. but this operation is difficult with any tea running, and 
is said to be impossible in the west monsoon 
The annual rainfall is 105 inches The wettest part of the 
>ear is the period from I>ecembet to February, and the driest 
months ate August and September 

7. Mooctong. Mobetong village is on the bank of a 
small fresh water stream 

8 Sanngi Drinking water is available 

9. Taipo. Fresh water it obtainable from the little 
Salo Taipan 

10. Tmombo. Fresh water may he obtained from a 
small river, 

11. Tilamoeta Water is not menuoned in the discus 
non of supplies in various sources. 

12. Kampoengbdiuc. In 19)9. the government drink 
mg water works supplied 8 persons. 3 services to plants, and I 
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public hydrant through 1.1 kilometers of r*pe. The warn m 
takrn unpurified horn the nrer. 

13. Tondano Water from Tondano Lake ■ probably 
the source of iupply for the 10.000 inhabstano of dus town 

14. Totok. Water ia not menrioned in the daruasam of 
supplies in various sourcea 

(h Off tymg uUU: 

1. Mapoca Island. There is no fresh water. 

2. Pangalasiang Island. There is no fresh water 

3. Talise Island Drinking water is scarce. 

<*) B*y> 

1. Djiko Bilangan. Owing to the abac nee of streams of 
any sue, water is not obtainable 

2 . Limbs Bay. No rivers discharge into the bay, but 
water can be obtained from a spring, and good drinking water 
from a well as the ktmpong on the north side of the bay. 

3- Talise Road Good water a obtainable from a 

spring 

Id) LJtn anU Rntri. 

1 . Dampelas Lake. Fresh water 

2. Limboto lake. Drinking water a available 

3. Moiniet River. Near the mouth of the Mtxmei River 
warm water Hows from the earth at several places. It is clear and 
hot. tastes bitter, and smells of sulphur 

4. Tondano Lake Drinking water is available. 

C. Construction materials. 

The principal ..instruction material available is lumber, of 
which there is a moderate supply fTopic 96. D. (3). (b>) 
There were formerly no brick or cement factories in Northern 
Celebes, but the Japanese have recently claimed to be construct¬ 
ing tome They also say that they are building wooden ships and 
docks which will be able to accommodate and repair Urge ves¬ 
sels This work is proceeding in Northern as well as Southern 
Celebes. 

D. Industrial raw materials and primary processing. 

(1) Mmttsh. 

(a) Gold jnJ lilttr. The most valuable mineral in North¬ 
ern Celebes is gold. The same ores usually contain both gold 
and silver Deposits are found m the vicinity of Totok. Palclch. 
Socmclara. and Kombot The gold was extracted in primitive 
fashion by placer methods. 

(b) Otbtf mmtrJi Copper and small amounts of nickel 
and tin arc found near Gorontaio. but are nor known to have 
been exploited before the war. 

Sulphur is found in Minahrn. and 2.000 metric tons were 
exported in 1939- The Japanese claimed in late 1943 to have 
installed modern machinery for mining crude sulphur in North¬ 
ern Celebes. 

(2) Fuel. 

Lumber is the only fuel in the area. There are no known 
deposits of coal, gas or petroleum. 


(S) AgrumlimJ snd m~im msfrislt. 

(a) FUmiMtom prodtuu. Copra ia by far the moat impor¬ 
tant export of the area. Ia 1939. 24.000 metric tons of copra 
were caponed from Manado and 7,000 metre tons from 
Gorontaio. The Japanese and Germans as well as ocher Euro¬ 
peans and I n do nes i an s were int e reste d m the copra export in¬ 
dustry. Because the Manado peninsula has no definite dry sea¬ 
son. the successful curing of copra requires care. Some of the 
copra produced in the regain under scientific supervision was of 
good quality, but moat of it was poorly cured 

Small amounts of to b a cc o and rubber were exported from 
the Minahasa area. 

Kapok and cotton have been grown and exported in small 
quanbOcs for many years. The Japanese are believed to be mak¬ 
ing energetic attrmpes to increase the production of kapok, 
cotton, jute, flax, and other fibers in the Celebes. 

<*) Porta prodmtti. Non hern Celebes a fairly densely 
forested. There are moderate supplies of hardwoods, among 
them iron wood, teak, and tome ebony. Rattan u found in the 
hills. Gums and resins were collected in rhe forests and exported. 

E. Manufacturing plants. 

Before the. war. Northern Celebes had almoar no manufac¬ 
turing industry ocher than the food processing plants mentioned 
under Topsc 96. A. < 3) There was a small machine shop in 
Gorontaio and a few plants for the preparation of coconut oil. 
The Japanese claim to he installing large scale coconut oil plants 
in Northern Celebes, and to be building docks and wooden 
th.pi 

F. Electric power. 

There were 4 generating plants, at Gorontaio. Manado, To¬ 
tok. and Airmadidi (posaibly only a transformer substation); 
and 4 transformer substations, at Tomohon. Tondano. Krma. 
and Kakas 

Dau on the generating plana are given in TABIH IX • 28. 

The 3 transformer sub-sutions at Tomohon. Tondano, and 
Kema purchased all their electricity from Manado If the Air- 
madidi plant does not have its own generating station, it also 
gets ks electricity from Manado. The Kakas station alio evident¬ 
ly purchases electricity, also possibly from Manado 

The entire system operates on 3-phase. 50-cycle AC Power is. 
transmitted at 13.000 kilowatts except in Manado. where it is 
transmitted at the generating voltage. 

G. Commerce. 

The chief expora were copra, coffee, rubber, gums and resins, 
ebony, gold, mace, nutmeg, and smaller amounts of coffee, 
cocoa, vanilla, rattan, and hardwoods. 

Principal imports were earthenware, glass, flour, iron sod 
steel products, machinery, rice, and foods. 

H. Finance. 

A description of the currency of the Netherlands East Indies 
is given in Topic 91. H. 
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100. General Description 

A, Cultural. 

The native inhabitant* of the uland* of the Cclebca Sea area 
belong to 3 diMinct political entitle*: the Philippine Uland*. 
the Netherlandi Ea*t Indie*, and British North Borneo. They 
ate divided into about 60 to 70 ethnic group* (tribe*), each 
with tradition* and linguiitic peculiarities Nevertheless, cer¬ 
tain unifying factor* make it possible to give the area a general 
characterisation. 

(1) FJbmit. 

The native inhabitant* of the variou* Uland*. irre»pective of 
their political affiliation, all belong to Malay-Indone*ian Mock, 
with varying degree* of intermixture with Negrito. Mel*nc*ian, 
or other blood. 

(2) Rtligioui. 

The native* fall into 3 important categoric*: (a) pagan, 
(b) Mohammedan, and (c) ChrUnan The mow irreconcilable 
on religHiu* ground* are the Mohammedan*, who can practical¬ 
ly never be converted. Pagan* are »u*ceptiblc to conversion 
either to Chrutianity or MohammedanUm. Among the Chris¬ 
tianized group*. e*pecially in the interior part* of the Uland*, 
there Mill »urvivc many trace* of animi*tic belief** ami a num¬ 
ber of superstitions. 

(a) Pdgani. The pagan*, whose animutic beliefs largely 
direct their action* and view of life, have little perspective and 
understanding of the out*ide world. Their world U limited by 
the boundane* of their village or district or by the mountain* 
around them Logical reawning and *cientific thinking in our 
sense arc not developed. Tliey arc, however, practical and logical 
in their own ways and term* But their logic U tied up with con¬ 
ceptions of magic and supernatural pow-er* which control the 
world. 

Supernatural force* are enviuged in the shape of deitie*. 
spirit*, and ancestor souls. Magical power, benevolent a* well 
as destructive, which can also be acquired by human being* 
(various kind* of priest* and medicine men) is still something 
very concrete Religious ritual it thus something very practical, 
since only through proper ritual and appropriate offerings can 
the welfare of a community or of an individual be assured. 
Many religious rites, including death rite*, call for dances; evil 
spirits can be chased away through display of arm* in war 
dance*; all important event* in the people'* life, such as birth, 
death, marriage, planting harvest, hunting, and building a new 
house, call for different religiou* ceremonies and offering*, some¬ 
time* involving the slaughter of animal*. In all the cercmonic* 
the local prie*t* (medicine men) play a leading r6lc. Their 
names vary with locality, but one of their most common desig¬ 
nation* is balian (ball urn. ualun ), found in Mindanao as well 
as in Borneo and some of the Moluccas. 

(b) MobammtJani. The Mohammedan congregation i* 

•HcliM, that in null and inaoimiff obi «n. •« well ai human b*>n«a. haw 
tooKlmiuma or aowla 


headed by a priest who officiates at the mosque ( maidfU, in the 
Netherlands East indies). In the towns of the Netherlands East 
Indie* the priests are called ptngbuiu, and in the larger centers of 
Mindanao, MMfl. In the smaller places are Mohammedan 
clergy of minor rank. 

Islam in the Netherlands East Indie* u different from the 
orthodox forms of Mohammedanism as followed in Aipbia 
Throughout the Mohammedan world of the Netherlands East 
Indies there is Mill a strong survival of former belief* on which 
the practice of Mohammedan religious worship is superimposed 

Everywhere in the island* covered by this study, badjii, ix., 
persons who have made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Prophet 
Mohammed at Mecca, enjoy respect and arc often influential 
figure* among the adherents of I*lam. In the Ncthcrland* East 
Indies they can be recognised by their white turbans, which 
only they have a right to wear. 

On the whole, the mo»t fanatical, aggressive group* in the 
region* here »tudied arc found among tlie Mohammedan*. They 
are alio politically minded. In Halmahera government official* 
considered them ‘’untrustworthy'' as regards loyalty to the 
Netherlands East Indies government. 

(e) Cbniluni. Missionaries have been active in the 
Archipelago for centuries. Catholic as well as Protestant Mis¬ 
sion* established churches and ichool*. and changed the reli¬ 
gion at well a* the living habit* of the native population con¬ 
verted to Christianity. Introduction of "proper" (European) 
clothing was one of the remits. The abolition of native form* 
of music and dancing, cipecially in area* influenced by the 
Protestant minion, was another. 

Minahasa, in the northern part of Celebes, w ith Manado as 
center, is one of the strongholds of Christianity in Indonesia. 
Amboma is another. It is from here that most of the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies police force and army was recruited. 

Christianized Indonesians arc more pliable and compromis¬ 
ing than the Mohammedan*. They aspire to white-collar posi¬ 
tion*. make good clerk*, policemen, and supervisors A number 
of them become school and mission teacher*. They are inclined 
to be meticulous in the performance of their duties. 

<3) Sot ini. 

A typical social stratification exists: a native aristocracy; a 
middle class composed mainly of descendant* of mixed mar¬ 
riages (Eurasians or Indo-Europeans in the Netherlands Indies, 
and Mestizos in the Philippine Islands); an important section 
of the Chinese (mostly engaged in trade); Aral* and ocher im¬ 
migrant Asiatics; a large body of land cultivators (indigenous 
villagers); a number of fishing and seafaring people; and labor¬ 
ers and coolies who arc relatively few and. in the Netherlands 
East Indie*, largely imported from elsewhere. 

(4) Cultural. 

The inhabitants of the whole region can be viewed in terms 
of their geographic location, i.e., whether they live on the coast 
or inland. The mott advanced, educated, cntetprising, commer¬ 
cially-minded, and politically conscious people arc found along 
the coasu, cipecially in the more important ports and coastal 
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town*. Throughout history they hew bed contact with the out¬ 
side world, first, through inter-insular trade, which continues 
to the present day. Later, they were exposed to influences which 
came with Chinese. Arab, and ocher Aaianc traders, sad their 
religion and cultural institutions were changed (as in the case 
of Mohammedanism >. Finally, after the first contact with the 
West at the beginning of the sixteenth emeury. these coastal 
centers bore the brunt of every conquest and then were gradually 
drawn into international commerce. Owing to thru strategic and 
commercial significance, these places were most ex posed to West¬ 
ern influences brought mainly by Portuguese. Spaniards, and the 
Dutgh; they adopted to some degree elements of our ccchmcal 
civilization and had contact with European ideology. In this re¬ 
spect. Manado (Menado | in north Celebes, which is almost 
wholly Christianized, is ooe of the most "accultuntoT places in 
the Netherlands East Indies, and is sometimes called the "twelfth 
province of Holland." 

In contrast with the inhabitants of coastal centers, the native 
population of the inland areas is usually predominantly pagan, 
and sometimes nomad*. These people art largely uneducated 
and primitive in agricultural methods as axil as in living habits 

Western modes of thought, to which the Mohammedans arc 
much closer than the pagans, do not apply at all to the islanders. 
The people arc not "ambitious" in our sense They have no 
concept of progress, and being still in a pre industrial and some¬ 
times even pre-agricultural stage, are rather "backward looking" 
chan "forward-looking.' Their eyes, figuratively speaking, are 
turned more toward the paw than to the future, and that is why 
tradition is important to them. The forward-looking elements 
among them, if still pagan, are exceptional 

(5) AJminhl'itlion in rrlalion to lots! tu$lomi. 

In dealing with the local population, it is important to be 
aware of the most vulnerable points in the people's religious 
and cultural traditions 

Under Netherlands rule, meticulous attention, founded on 
far-reaching and profound studies, was paid to local traditions, 
customary Ijw ( >, and religious institutions. Whether the 

Japanese, knowingly or unwittingly, have infringed upon the 
local motes and customs, and to what extent, cannot be estab¬ 
lished with certainty. One may be sure, however, that such vio¬ 
lations would provoke animosity 

Throughout the Archipelago there are sacred places, burial 
places, plates of worship, sactcd objects, and holy heirlooms 
kept in houses, of varying shape and location, depending on 
ihe particular ritual practises of a given pagan tribe. Trespass¬ 
ing on sacred grounds, and touching or handling holy objects 
may be the cause of vengeance, not necessarily open The of¬ 
fender or offenders may perish by the "wrath of spirits or 
gods" 

Mohammedan mosques and prayer houses. Chinese temples 
and cemeteries, holy graves of Mohammedan lungs and 
and burial grounds in general, all belong to the category of 
places to be treated with care. 

(a) Somt fry penoni tn tht nMitt popuUion Any ex¬ 
traordinary measures during military operations and in emer¬ 
gency when the cooperation of the local population is essential, 
could perhaps be best effected through the mediation of local 
key" people whose loyalty to the Allies has been established 
beyond doubt. "Key" persons in inland areas are tribal chiefv 
village heads, priests, and teachers In urban commnniries the 


Mohammedan pre** and ksdm (ex-pdgnms to Mecca) ate 

Arab* Chine* community* are organized, a* a rule, and in the 
Netherlands East India their leaden are known a* "captain" or 
"major” (k^puyn. imJhyohr) of the Chine* 

Since « may be assumed that European misiiooarie* were all 
interned by the Japuse*, the next moat influential person in 
Christianized communities would be the native mmioo teacher, 
if left unmolested 

(6, Umguutit. 

The various ethnic groups are separated linguistically, even 
chough their languages often belong to the same family. Yet 
for all purposes of communkarion in the sphere of business, 
stork, and administration, there is a common language. In the 
islands of the Netherlands East India and in British North 
Borneo it n Malay. In the Philippine Islands it is English. Thu 
does not mean that everyone in the Netherlands East Indies 
islands speaks or even understands Malay, although most of the 
people along the coasts da Inland, one will always find some¬ 
one who speaks or understands; key people in this respect arc 
teachers (fare), officials, police, and often head* of villages 
<k*f*L iampoa/). Similarly one will always find people who 
speak or understand English (or Spanish) in the islands of the 
Philippines 

Yet. for effective first-hand contact with any group anywhere, 
it a most desirable that some linguistically gifted persons be 
assigned to acquire knowledge of the local language This a 
especially important for long-range programs. 

Official proclamations, announcements, and regulations 
should be edited by trustworthy translators or interpreters in 
the local language, and alto in Malay and English in the Neth¬ 
erlands East Indies and Philippine Islands respectively. But 
since, even if literally translated, the proclamations remain es¬ 
sentially American m concept and wording, it would he advis¬ 
able to have immediately under the official text a short summary, 
interpreting lor the benefit of each individual local inhabitant in 
simple terms what precisely he is expected to do and not to do. 
Thus, in Mindanao, orders, proclamations, etc., should, if pos¬ 
sible. be issued in Cebu Vaayan and Magindanao-Maranao; in 
Sulu. m Tso Sug. in the islands of the Netherlands East India. 
tno« of the literate population can read Malay, and it might be 
.advisable to have the texts published both in Dutch Romanized 
as well as in Arab* (Djawi) script. In sections where the popu¬ 
lation is predominantly illiterate, orders may be given to an 
nounce the regulations orally in the local language, through vil- 
lagt heads, chieftains, or district officials 

B. Government. 

The pre-occupatxxi systems of government in the islands of 
the Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies, and in the pan of 
British Borneo covered here differ. 

(It MhuLmuo anJ Sulu. 

Mindanao and Sulu were largely administered by a Comm is 
swner appointed by the President of the Commonwealth and 
responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mindanao was divided into 9 provinca, and Sulu constituted 
I province The* province* were in turn presided ova by gov- 
ernors and deputy governors who enforced their authority over 
the municipal or local units within their respective provinca. 
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The Mayor* or Presidents *erved u the main mean* of trans¬ 
mitting government regulation* and order* down to the people 
(herroelve* in the more populated area*. In the lc*» civilized 
area* the governing authorities made their contact* with the 
tribal chieftain, headman, or datu, and held him rcsporuible for 
the enforcement of the law and the carrying out of government 
order*. 

(2) British North Born*a. 

British North Borneo wa* ruled by a chartered company, the 
British North Borneo Company, under the jurisdiction of the 
High Commissioner of Malaya. Before the occupation, it wa* 
administered by a governor, and divided into 4 residencies, each 
headed by a resident. These were subdivided into districts, each 
controlled by a district officer or an assistant district officer. In 
some cases, Asiatics were used as deputy assistant district officers 
Local native chiefs were supervised by European officers. 

Details of the administration arc given in Topic 105, E. 

()) Netherlands Beit Indies, 

The islands of the Netherlands East Indies were administered 
by Binnenlandseb Bestuur (literally: interior administration, 
known in the Netherlands East Indies as BB (hay hay), which 
hereafter will be referred to as "civil administtation") with the 
Governor-General at the head. 

( a) Direit and indirect rale. Throughout the Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, including the regions covered here, a distinc¬ 
tion is made between directly and indirectly ruled territories. 

Directly ruled territories were under direct jurisdiction of the 
Netherlands East Indies Central Government. Indirectly tilled 
territories are native states or principalities subject to govern¬ 
ment control, but headed by native rulers (sultans, radjas). 
In theory, native states arc free in the regulation of their own 
affairs, but in practise self-government is largely a fiction. (Self- 
government is designates! in Dutch by Zellhetluur, and this 
term is always found in official publications in connection with 
indirectly rules! areas). So-called "long contracts" and "short 
declarations’’ signed by the Central Government and the rulers 
of the native states regulates! their rights and obligations In 
neither case did native states have control over foreign affairs 
and military defense. 

In the Outer Territories, to which the regions studied here 
belong, the majority of native states were under 'short dcclara- 
tion" which removed from their control, among other impor¬ 
tant matters, ha(bor police and administration, telegraph and 
telephones, and prospecting and exploiting of minerals. % 

Thus the limited rights and strict obligations arc carefully set 
down in the contracts which also provide for the rulers' yearly 
allowances. Unreliable rulers could be. and were, ousted by the 
Netherlands Indies Government and dependable radjas ap¬ 
pointed in their stead. 

Nevertheless, these native rulers, especially direct descend¬ 
ants of ruling lineage, enjoy high prestige and respect on the 
part of the native population. It is possible that their prestige 
has even been enhanced during Japanese occupation. It is an 
open question, however, whether the Japanese have not found it 
expedient in some cases to remove a native radja who was in¬ 
stalled by the Dutch. In cases where a descendant of the ruling 
house was removed as untrustworthy and a substitute without 
hereditary title installed by the Dutch, such Japanese action 
might have proven particularly advantageous for securing the 
loyalty of a whole group of nobility. 


( 4 ) Hierarchy in civil service (Btnnenlandscb Bestuur). 
In order to visualize the hierarchy within the administrative 
system of the Netherlands Indies areas covered here, the fol¬ 
lowing list may be of use. It shows the main outline of terri¬ 
torial divisions with the corresponding Dutch civil service offi¬ 
cer* in charge. 

Province. Governor; 

Residency. Resident; 

Division, Assistant Resident; 

Subdivision. Controleur (or Gezaghehber, i.e., a sort of 

Commandant); 

District, Demang (native; other titles are found in dif¬ 
ferent areas); 

Sub-district, Assistant Demang (native); 

Village, Village Chief (in Malay: kapala iampong). 

The Controleur was thus the lowest European civil-service 
officer and had the greatest share in immediate contact with 
the native population. 

(The Resident, Assistant Resident, and Controleur also 
presided over some local councils). 

The basic homogenous unit in native society is the village. 
The village usually has, in addition to an elected village chief 
and council, its own elected functionaries, who take care of all 
aspects of communal village life. Towns have mayors < Bur¬ 
gomaster) with a municipal council. 

In the territories directly ruled, the Japanese have removed 
all the government officials except the native chiefs. In indi¬ 
rectly ruled states, the Japanese have left the sultans or radjas 
and the native chiefs. If the powet and influence of native 
chiefs and local heads has increased in consequence, their fear 
of losing these may Ixr a factor worth taking into consideration. 

(c) Administrative divisions of territories covered. The 
Netherlands East Indies areas covered here belong to: Borneo, 
where the northeastern part of Dutch Borneo, belongs adminis¬ 
tratively, to Residency "South and East Borneo"; and the Great 
East province ( Groole Ootlen), which includes all islands cast 
of Sumatra, Java, Madoera, and Borneo. Herein the north arm of 
Celebes, with the adjoining Sangihe and Talaud Islands, forms a 
part of the Residency Manado, which extends further south 
beyond the equator, while Halmahera. with adjacent islands, 
belongs to the Residency of the Moluccas. Both Borneo and 
the "Great East" are classified among the "Outer Territories." 
which include all islands except Java and Madura 

The administrative capitals for these areas arc: Makassar, for 
the "Great East"; Manado, for the Residency Manado; Ambo- 
ina, for the Residency of the Moluccas; and Bandjcrmasin. for 
the Residency "South and East Borneo." 

(d) Administration of native statei. In indirectly ruled 
territory there is also a hierarchy of native officials headed by 
the ruler. If the ruler is of high rank, like the Susuhunan of Sura¬ 
karta in Central Java, he is parallelled by a Governor. I.css im¬ 
portant Sultans will be dealt with by the Resident, which is the 
case in the "Outer Territories" to which the area studied here 
belongs. Minor radjas arc sometimes dealt with by Assistant- 
Residents or even Controleurs. Native states vary in importance. 
Some are sizable provinces, some no more than a small dis¬ 
trict with a dozen villages or more. 

A number of native states or principalities are scattered 
through the area. Of these, the most important historically as 
well as from the point of view' of territory and wealth, is the 
sultanate of Tcrnate. 
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C Judiciary. 

(U G—rJ. 

Wherever one may speak of a coun (tome of the radjas are 
nor much more imposing than a diarria chief) the question of 
etiquette deserves attention. Native ariatocracy ia very conicioua 
of rank and standing and it ia always intuiting if they are placed 
in a poaition of having to deal on equal terma with aomeooe 
they conaider inferior. 

For purpoaea of judicial administration, all people in the 
Nethcrlandt Eaat Indiea are divided into 3 categoric*: Europe- 
ana. nativea, and non-indigenoua or foreign Asiatics. Japanete 
were daaied with the European!. Chi note were in a category by 
themaelvet. Euraaiana utually were daaied with European!, un- 
Icaa they were first generation, in which caae the wife and chil¬ 
dren came under the category of the huaband. Chriatian natives 
were taken care of by separate regulation!. Filipinos were alio 
nor included in the category of Foreign Aaiatica 

Two systems of juriaprudence prevail: Government and Na¬ 
tive Juriiprudence. Native Customary Law (AJm) hat in own 
crimes, procedure, and penalties. 

There arc also Mohammedan courts presided over by Mo¬ 
hammedan priests. They handled all family affairs, inheritance, 
and divorce, according to Mohammedan law. 

(2) Ndlive (uttomary Uu . 

Ily far the most important law for the native population it 
their own AJm (Arabic lor "cuitom"). Under the Netherlands 
Government the great importance of preserving AJm and per¬ 
mitting it to function was recognized and many volumes with 
extensive detailed studies of the subject were written by ex|«ert 
Dutch scholars. AJm law is not uniform and varies from locality 
to locality. Students have divided the F.ait Indies into 20 
AJm areas, each with customs different from those of other areas, 
but in which, nevertheless, van Vollenhoven, the outstanding 
scholar in this field, discerned certain common elements AJm 
law is not codified and is administered on principles of fairness 
and justice. Natives may withdraw themselves from their cus¬ 
tomary law and submit themselves in whole or in part to Euro¬ 
pean law. 

()) Courli. 

Apart from the AJm judicial organ* and from the religious 
Mohammedan courts for the native population, there are 3 
categories of government courts in the Netherlands East Indies: 
government courts for Europeans, government courts for Indo¬ 
nesians, and government courts dealing with all population 
groups. Local justice also exists in the villages, presided over by 
the head of the village, and may be considered an indigenous 
court where most petty case* arc settled Cities have municipal 
courts similar to our police court. Minor cases which cannot 
lie settled in the village arc taken to the district chief, who may 
settle it or await the visit of the Conlrolrur. who will administer 
lustier jointly with the native head, and sometimes with the 
local Mohammedan priest as third, if a Mohammedan it in¬ 
volved. 

The most important court for the natives is the iMndraaJ, 
with a prosecutor known as Jjaku. In the Outer Territor¬ 
ies. the chairman is not always a jurist, but frequently a mem- 
licr of the civil administration. The LmJrodJ is the general 
court for civil cases involving natives and criminal cases involv¬ 
ing natives and foreign Asiatics. Lmdraadt also deal with labor 


agreements, regardleaa of the nationality of the parties. In dvil 
cases they have jurisdiction involving amounts of not more than 
1,300 Guilders In a few places in the Outer Territories there 
are district councils and magistrate courts of the same rank and 
function as the LmJfddJ 

Appeals from UnJr^J decision! were carried to a Council 
of Justice at Makassar, which had both original and appellate 
jurisdiction in civil cases involving Europeans and those subject 
to European and civil and commercial law. Their appellate juris- 
diction extended over Europeans at well as natives in civil cates. 
In criminal cases their appellate jurisdiction extended over 
Europeans, foreign Asiatics, and natives as well. The Council of 
Justice could alio deal with appeals from Add! law cates. 

The highest coun, tituated in Batavia, was the Hooggarnbli- 
bof, or High Coun, wtych was also charged with the supervi¬ 
sion of the lower count. 

The whole judiciary system in the Netherlands East Indies 
was extremely complex and in a constant state of slow adapta¬ 
tion to the great diversity of ethnic, religious, and national 
groups. 

Offenses among the natives range from petty theft, assault 
and battery, acts of spite or revenge, divorce cases (the latter 
would often be handled by Ada! procedure or by Mohammedan 
religious courts in case of a Mohammedan), and embezzlement 
of public or government money to murder. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the native population is law-abiding, though in some re¬ 
gions argumentative. AJm provides a solid base for socially 
ethical behavior, and unless passions are aroused where re¬ 
venge is desired, whether on account of a woman or of hurt 
pride (“loss of face"), assault with weapons or magic will not 
be resorted to freely. 

(J) Polie0 and itturily. 

For the maintenance of law and order there were in the 
Netherlands East Indies under Netherlands rule d kinds of 
police: general police, including government and city police; 
local police, who were the village police under the control of 
the village head; field police, a mobile force of well trained and 
armed men using motorcycle* and horses and functioning in 
rural districts; and armed police, with functions midway be¬ 
tween those of the army and those of general police, and usually 
used in newly pacified areas. 

Native states had their own police, who, however, had juris¬ 
diction only over subjects of the native states. 

A well-organized and effective secret service, known as Rt- 
ebtrcht, which was under direct supervision of the Solicitor 
General, worked in close cooperation with the police. 

The subordinate personnel of the general police force was 
largely composed of Mcnadoncse and Ambonese The hier¬ 
archy of the general police was as follows: 

Chief commissary with adjunct commissaries, Commis¬ 
sary first, second, and third class; Under-commissaries: 
Head superintendents and superintendents; Head agents 
and head secret service agents; Native district administra¬ 
tors. who had jurisdiction over Martini ( Manin-polilit is 
a policeman with subordinate Opaipoluit, which is the 
lowest status). 

A number of agents and secret service agents and comman¬ 
dants of police posts complemented the force. 

The field police, commanded by a commissary with under- 
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commissaries. included head superintendents and superintend- 
enta. agent* and lecret agent*, commandant* of police poat», na¬ 
tive diatria administrator*, and Months, 

In the division* of the armed police the rank* were military. 
On the whole, law and order were maintained moat effectively 
by the general and local police. Field police, while usually 
patrolling rural di*trict*, were called in to suppress disturbance*. 
Armed police were moved into newly pacified areas, but their 
function was solely to maintain order. (The funaion of police 
in Mindanao and Sulu is treated in Topic 103, G.) 

The rural native population may be regarded as armed in 
the sense that the male population has different kinds of native 
weapons which are often used for work and their own protec¬ 
tion. Chopping knives, sabres, daggers, and lances arc valued 
possessions of the native people in the islands. 

D. Political attitudes. 

The political sympathies and aspirations of the native peo¬ 
ples in the region covered here cannot be characterized in gen¬ 
eral terms. 

(1) Mindanao and Sulu, 

The peoples of Mindanao ami Sulu were once under the con¬ 
trol of Spain, as was the rest of the Philippines. During this 
period, the most difficult problem for the Spanish in Mindanao 
and Sulu was that of dealing effectively with the Mohammedan 
or Moro population. Moro pirates roamed the seas, striking at 
will, and on land Moro krisses and bolos were wielded often 
and fiercely against Spanish garrisons. With the collapse of 
Spanish rule in the Islands at the turn of the century, the United 
States succeeded in dealing effectively with the peoples of Min¬ 
danao and Sulu. 

Military action, combined with shrewd, peaceful persuasion 
of the peoples, gradually brought about cooperation with 
American administration in Mindanao and Sulu. Convinced 
that the Americans were not intent on destroying their own 
individualistic cultures or interfering with the Mohammedan 
religion, the Moros, by the 1930’s, had come to the point where 
they were demanding as a matter of choice that American ad¬ 
ministration of their territory be continued indefinitely. They 
resent the idea of rule by Filipinos. 

(2) Netherlands East Indies, 

(a) Japanese activities before the uar. Japanese penetra¬ 
tion into the area began long before this war. It is known that 
ever since the first World War. Japanese fishermen, traders, anil 
timber sawers persevered in poor circumstances at various loca¬ 
tions in the Indies, especially around the inlets of strategic im¬ 
portance. road junaions. and mountain passes. Photographers, 
barbers, and employees of commercial firms took part in the 
general scheme of preparing the invasion. In the area here 
studied. Manado and the adjacent countryside in Celebes, Tara- 
kan. and Tcrnate were centers of concentrated Japanese work. 

Psychological propaganda was directed at different sections 
of the population Well-to-do families were approached with 
ideas of better and cheaper higher education for their sons in 
Japan; a trip ro Japan cost less than one to Batavia, not to men¬ 
tion the Netherlands. Scholarships for studies in Japan were 
offered to students; and, in later years as the war drew nearer, 
even humble families were approached w-ith suggestions to have 
their children educated in Japan. 


The inland villager and coastal fisherman wo told that Japan 
wu the benefactor of the Indonesians, supplying cheap Japa¬ 
nese goods. They could not afford textiles produced in Europe, 
bur could easily buy a new jacket for themselves, wife and chil¬ 
dren from the cheap piece goods Japan brought. Gaily printed 
cottons from 4 to 12 guilder-tents an elo, sneaker* at JO cents 
a pair, handkerchieves, and shirts, all at a fraaion of the prices 
of goods imported from Europe, were the best proofs of their 
friendship. 

Cheap toys were alto good pretexts for propaganda. Metal 
gadgets in the shape of planes, tanks, submarines, trains, and 
engines were sold with quiet comments: "You don't know how¬ 
to make these machines. They are very important. But the Dutch 
will never teach you. We will." 

A Japanese edition of the Koran wu published to prove that 
Japan wu an admirer and protector of Islam. 

Directives were received from the Japanese Naval staff u to 
where fishermen should establish themselves. The northeast 
corner of Celebes wu one of the important points. 

In Manado, the South Seu Development Company (Nanyo 
Takusboku Kabushiki) began by buying up a Japanese firm. In 
Bitocng. a settlement near Tondano lake where hydroplanes 
alighted. Tounehachi Kobayuhi started a kapok plantation; 
and on the heights of Tomohon, overlooking Manado and the 
bay. a silk plantation wu established. Shunji Egawa settled in 
Tcrnate u a shopkeeper and agriculturist. Japanese vessels land¬ 
ing ar Manado carried intelligence reports to Palau and Tokyo. 
Egawa showed particular interest in naval and strategic subjects 
at Halmahera. The Japanese consul in Manado. Masaji Nono- 
mura. actively participated in the pteparation of plans for tak¬ 
ing over authority. 

There is no doubt that large numbers of Indonesians were 
aware of or bad direct knowledge of Japanese activities. Yet 
acts of outright denunciation were rare. They listened, some¬ 
times helped, knowingly or unwittingly, and for the most part 
kept quia. 

E. The reaction of native population to the Japanese. 

(!) Mindanao and Sulu, 

Since the Japanese occupation, it is unlikely that the Moro 
groups as a whole have strongly resisted the Japanese or. on the 
other hand, given them very much cooperation. The attitude of 
the Moro toward the Japanese has undoubtedly depended upon 
the degree to which the occupation has affected him. If the 
Japanese have threatened or destroyed a particular Moro village, 
that village is likely to be hostile to the Japanese; if another 
village has been left relatively untouched, it will probably have 
little feeling about the occupation and the Japanese. The whole 
question of Moro attitudes seems to revolve largely around the 
question of self-interest. 

There has been some evidence, as time passed, that more of 
the Moros are beginning to enter into aaive resistance against 
the Japanese. The Japanese double-crossed, intimidated, and 
publicly humiliated too many of the Moros. and word of this 
began to spread. Japanese garrisons stirred uneasily in their 
camps, knowing well that with an invasion the Moros would 
probably miss no opportunity to butcher them to get their 
weapons, if for nothing else. These Moros will probably wel¬ 
come an American invasion, particularly if men well versed in 
Moro customs and attitudes accompany the invading forces and 
arc able to communicate direaly with the top Moro leaders at 
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rhc ouact of the invaawa No grncrai. widespread fora of u 
usance an be depended upon, but material issuance an be 
lent by numerous Moro groups who remain loyal to the United 
Stain and hostile to the invader. 

(2) NttbtUmd, EmI IhJU i smJ British Borneo. 

The rfcct of Japanese domination upoo the Indonesians of 
the Netherlands East Indies area c a nn ot be fully evaluated at 
this time. Much will depend oo their sundard of welfare and 
the measure to which it declined. 

Of the more important centers. Manado offers a peculiar 
problem: on the one hand, it u almost wholly Christian, and 
always known to be among the suunchest supporters of Nether¬ 
lands rule. On the other hand, a long and systematic prepara¬ 
tion of the ground by the Japanese may have resulted in firmly 
consolidated pro-Japanese centers The Manadonrse and Chi 
nese were among the moat politically conscious elements in 
the region, and should there be resistance or non-coopera non 
with the Allies there, it would be baaed more on long-range 
political considerations than on local belligerency. 

In the opinion of representatives of the Netherlands East 
Indies in this country, Netherlands rule will be welcomed with 
joy. They offer in support of this opinion reports obtained from 
natives who escaped to Australia in an American plane, whose 
pilot was downed but remained undiscovered 

The more general rule, however, among the bulk of Indone¬ 
sians may well prove to he a policy of "sitting on the fence.” 
waning to see which side is definitely stronger 

Unless definitely converted to pro-Japanese sympathies and 
willing to continue working for their benefit even in face of 
danger, which would not seem possible to any great extent, the 
predominant attitude may well be one of collaborating with 
the Allies once they are there, nor so much out of positive and 
convinced sympathy but because it a safer "to keep out of 
trouble.' Thu does not apply to nationalist-minded intellectuals, 
such as Mohammedans and Chinese in urban centers, who have 
more perspective and political consciousness It may also not 
apply to some native officials. 

It is difficult to fudge to what extent Japanese propaganda 
may have succeeded in persuading Indonesians that in fighting 
the Allies they would be "defending their own freedom.” oe 
how strongly the general anti white propaganda has affected 
the natives. 

It would seem that, in this respect, special precautnns are 
needed. An intensive psychological warfare campaign with con¬ 
vincing arguments designed to undermine these two principal 
points may be advisable wherever the good will and active co¬ 
operation of the native population is definitely wanted 

A point not to be overlooked is the concentration of the 
Japanese on the training of youth The young people may have 
experienced a thrill in Boy Scout-type organisations where they 
were being indoctrinated Boys in adoleicrnt age. especially in 
urban centers, will be less naive after Japanese training m 
military operations and installations. Sharp-eyed local youths 
might become valuable aids, as well as enemies to watch. 

As for Japanese training schools, their concentration on ship¬ 
building centers, for which they claim to have mobilised large 
numbers of natives (who were themselves excellent boat build¬ 
ers in the area here studied > may prove helpful to some extent 
in the problems of skilled labor. 


P. Labor. 

Only a small percentage of labor was recruited before the 
war from the local native population. The bulk of laborers was 
imported. Chinese and Indians were the main sources lot immi¬ 
grant labor in the oil fields, ate the Javanese PUntanon work¬ 
ers were also predominantly Ohmese and^Javarsoe In the shipv 

from the south of the Makassar peninsula. Bugmcsc. Ma 
Itasaars. and people from Boctoeng Goeooolo «* another center 
oi supply 

Personnel of the Royal Packet Navigation Company (K P. 
M). which was most active m inter-insular traffic and com 
merer, referred to its crews as composed of Bsdimt, who are the 
well-known "sea gyp***” of the Flora Sea regions The B*Jys*i 
(probably also intermixed with Boegtnese and Makassar*) arc 
sturdy and strong, and make excellent stevedores 

As a general characteristic, ooe may ay thst Chinese laborers 
ate steady and persevering. Their chief aim is to earn money 
Javanese are very a<curare, even meticulous and trusrw-orthy. 
and with proper treatment and understanding can be made into 
moot valuable friends and sonants or foremen Boegincsc and 
Makasaars are more dynamic, forceful, and physially strong 
Temperamentally they are more explosive. 

The local population, while pursuing its own business and 
agr*ulturr. is not much interested in earning laborers' wages, 
and will always have a tendency to return home to its own vil¬ 
lage. Nevertheless, a certain proportion of them could be in¬ 
duced to work, if pay is satisfactory Patience will be needed to 
train them in efficient methods and in organised steady work 
Quantity of help wdl sometimes have to make up for the quality 
of individual workers 

Evidence of immediate material advantages will probably 
have the strongest appeal. From this point of view, gold and 
silver will be moat eloquent The use of silver coins for paying 
the local population will probably result in greater cooperation 
A supply of small presents, such as flashlights, pocket-knives, 
cigarette-lighters, bright doth, colored handkerchiefs, mirror 
disks, aromatic soap oe scented water, cigarettes, may also prove 
very useful for transacting business or securing favors. In some 
regions, salt a scarce and can be uied for barter 


101. Halmahera. 

The earliest European power to control the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands, was Portugal The Dutch drove them out of 
Tidoee in 1605. and signed a treaty with the native rulers by 
which a mooopoly was obtained for the whole of the spice 
trade. The treaty was implemented by the landing of reinforce 
merits, and. in due course, the Nctherlanders were accepted of- 
fically as the protectors of Ternate. Durch power increased, and 
economic reasons drove the Spanish from the Moluccas for 
good 

In the years after 1866. the Moluccas reached the aenith of 
their prosperity and attained a splendor unparalirllcd in the 
Netherlands East Indies. Prosperity declined as the importance 
of the spice trade dwindled. 

Today Halmahera is primitive and uncxploited The only 









(2) Morotsi hUmd. 

A large Kaon ol the people sre Alfoert. similar to the popu¬ 
lation ol northern Halnuhera. 

(It TtmsH, TUorr, M*kU» hLmdi. 

These peoples are buically ol the tame racial stock at the 
northern Hslmahersnt. but are to muted with outsiders that 
the original type haa largely been loat (FlOURB X • 2). 


"civilization' it found in coattal village*, and the center ol cul¬ 
ture u on the small island ot Terntte. There the court is signifi¬ 
cant, and Ternate Sultanate controls most ol the larger island ol 
Halnuhera In Halmahera there are a number ol language* 
intelligible only locally, but Malay can be used almost anywhere 
Most Halmahcrans are pagan, fewer are Christians, and Mo¬ 
hammedans are fewest in number. In Halmahera. Ternate, 
Tidore, and the other offlying islands together, however, it is 
reported that about 43% are Christian. 33% pagan. and 20', 
Mohammedan. 


A. Population—physical characteristic*. 

ftj Hjlmuhrra. 

The Alloer tribes ol northern llslmahera arc exceptionally 
tall and strong They are tlsc result of a mixture ol Malays and 
Pspui Melanesians Their physupir is robust and well-devel¬ 
oped. and the average height ol the men is about 3 leet 3 inches 
The men are thinner than the women Skin Colot vane* from a 
light brown in the Galela atca to datk brown in the Kane Hasi 
region. Hair ranges in color from a light brown to black, may 
lie straight, wavy, or crisply curled, and is worn long by both 
sexes Women roll it at the luck ol the head, men at the side 
under cnlotcd headchxhi < luldren’s hair is generally shaved off 
Many men have moustaches, and the mountain (oik arc often 
t«a tiled The Ik ad is round The late is broad, and cheekbones 
do not protrude. (Fu.tiai! X • I >. The southern groups ate less 
robust, ami closely resemble the Papuan* ol New Guinea 


HI lluljtiH group. 

These people arc similar to the south Hilnuherans. but now 
much intermixture is evident. Mott ol the population lias come 
in from Ternate, Tidotc. and elsewhere 


II. Population—cultuial characteristic*. 

(It (irmrrdl. 

The inhabitants o( Halmahera ore ol ' distinct races: Ah 
fourtse. Malays, and Papuans, hut in some ol the islands they 
have become so intetmixed that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the races In addition, there ate a number ol descend¬ 
ants of the early Pornigurie settlers Coring sc rani," or Na/*r- 
cites) in all the principal towns and villages. 

Although little is known about the natives, they arc bcli vcd 
to be grouped into at least JO distinct tube*, differing but 
(lightly In culture and mode of life, though they retain a dis¬ 
tinct tribal consciousness 

<2) DistrihulioH. 

(d) HJmsbfd llalmahcn's sparse and primitive 
population is distributed largely along the coast and lower teach 
cs of the rivets. Inland there ate practically no settlements. Vil¬ 
lage* ate clustered chicffy in the western hall ol the north and 
central peninsulas, in the cast on the plain ol Galeln. and south 
(tom (ialela to the Kaoc River In the northeast the people ate 
principally Tobelns ami Galclarear. while on the western shores 
ate l.oSodas Ihoct. Saboc*. Waiolcs, and D)ailolos The inhabit¬ 
ants of Kaoc Baai arc divided into 2 dans, the Kaoc Oetan 
and the Kaoc Pantai In the mountains ol the cast central region 
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Halmahera Native taking raw starch cut of j 






Total 


uc the Madue and the TifocuL There are many Trraurani 
•long the northwest tad eastern coasts. Ttdorac w cooceo- 
trued in southern Halmahera. There ue numerous Malay ut- 
tlemena along the com*. 

<») 0# lymg uUmdi Ofl lying aland* ue docuaacd m 
Table X-l. below 

(3J N»m*ritJ d*U. 

(«) Hslmtbtr* blmd. The total population a about 
56,000. or an average of approximately eight penons per 
square mile Subdocnco are populated u follow*: Galela. 
6,200; Kaoe. 6.700; Tobelo, 8,700; Waaile, 3.500. IV-loio. 
6.900; Iboe. 6.900. Loloda. 7.300; Oba. 3.700; Sahoe. 7,200. 
(Figure X • 3) 

(6) OgijmguUmd,. 

Taiui X • I. 

POPULATION ON ISLANDS LYING OFF HALNAHEAA 
( NOBTM TO SOtTM) 


Island 

hiTiMAiib 

Total 

Population 

DisraiatrnoN 

ResaAiKS 

Mot.ua. 

4,000 

Coaital Kirimnn 

Northern half arr 
Tobrlomr Southern 
hall arr GaWarcae 

Notch Loloda 



4 aland* well popu¬ 
lated Native* known 
aa loloda. 

South Loloda 



» luunhabami ia- 
landi 

Major 

Hiri 

Thickly 

populated 


Un.nhab.icd 

Hiri u clear nocth 
of Ternate Mostly 
let i*i tram 

Trnute 

10.000 

t outal irttlrtnma 
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(4/ l^ngusg*. 

(s) The northern tnbea apeak u leaat 13 

mutually unintelligible languages of non-Malayan atock. related 
to the Papuan tongue* of New Guinea Throughout the remain¬ 
der of the aland, the 7 or more language* are of Malayan nock, 
belonging to the Nuforeae group wluch »pread over the aland, 
between Halmahera and New Guinea. Ternuean u iaed u a 
kmgm 4 U+k* in much of the northern and extteme louthern sec¬ 
tion* Although Ternatcan belong* to the unfamiliar northern 
group of language*, many of the Ternatcan* »peak Malay and 
could therefore be u»ed a* interpreter* in much of the aland, 
using Malay and thru own widely known language. Thu solu¬ 
tion would be useless unless there were men trained in Malay 
among the Allied force* 

Tidorrsr. another north Halmahera language, is fairly famil¬ 
iar in rhe coastal districts of the central pan of the island, and 
interpreters from Tidore could be used here Actually, standard 
Malay a little known m Halmahera. except in the largest harbor 
towns 

(4)0# lymg uUmdi 

I Tenure The language is written in Arabic character* 
Malay u increasingly used in Tetnate. to that linguutic contact 
with the natives u not difficult 

2. Tidore. The language u closely related to Ternatcan. 
but Malay a well known, especially in the larger towns. 

3. Makian and Kajoa. The language is apparently re- 
land to the wuth Halmahera group of Malayan stock. 

4. Batian Eilandrn. The language a mixed with Malay 
and a rapidly disappearing as a separate tongue. Even though 
there a • special local variety of Malay with infusion of word* 
borrowed from Portuguese, old-Dutch, and from dialects of 
local tube*, especially Celebes slang, ordinary Malay is usable 
with most native* 

ff) EJiustio*. 

Schools are government- and mission-supported. In Ternate 
Residency' about 9% of the males and 3% of the females are 
literate in a language other than Dutch; about 0.13 % arc liter¬ 
ate in Durch. approximately 93% of the population is illiterate. 
Schools are reaching Malay to replace the many dialects. 

'I*-" ruWvh lor lUicaMr. aM c44.uk art no. svaiiablr 
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(6) Religion. (Figure X • 4) 

<-) Halmahera ! stand. M«iOOi f « have been in Halma- 
her* for a long tunc The Dutch set up nummu Pnctmm 
mission stations. Todsy many villages, such as Doc ms and Oepa. 
and the tribes of Kaoe-baai. are entirely Christian. Converts are 
estimated at almost 10,000, which may be an exaggeration. 

Many villages, such as Gancdtlorar at the south tip of 
Halmahera, are Mohammedan The overall number of Moham¬ 
medans is not known but it is probably smaller than the num¬ 
ber of Christians. 

The great majority of the Halmaherans have remained pa¬ 
gans. Their beliefs are animistic, based upon worship of spirits 
and ancestor souls, and rituals dealing with benevolent and evil 
powers. Superstitions play an important pan in the lives of all 
natives. 

Generally, the Mohammedans and Christians are located 
along the coast, and the heathen tribes inland. Many of the 
coastal villages are mixed with Christian. Mohammedan, and 
pagan inhabitants Important villages of this type are Kaoe 
(principally Mohammedan), and Boeli (Bocliserani is the 
Christian section of the village; Boeli-tslam is the Moham¬ 
medan and pagan division). 
th) Off lying islands. 

I Morotai. Reports conflict, but a reliable estimate re¬ 
ports 3.000 (lagans, about 700 Mohammedans, and 500 Chris¬ 
tians. The Christians live in 4 communities, one of which. 
Bocsobocso on the cast coast, has a mission station. There is a 
mission house and a mosque at Tg. Wajaboela. 

2. Tcrnatc. Tulore. Makian. Kajao. Mohammedanism is 
predominant. 

3. Goraitji. Mostly Mohammedans. 

4. Batjan The population is mostly Mohammedan; 
there are about 700 Christians. 

5. Damar. Mohammedans. 

(7) Temperament. 

Unlike the average Indonesian. Halmaherans arc inclined 
to be surly, touchy, noisy, and irritable. Feuds and strife 
arc constant among the Galelarese and Tobelorese. and the 
Tcrnateans. Tidorese. and part of the Batjan group Their 
nomadic tendencies have an effect on the culture, which is rela¬ 
tively undeveloped. They have no sedentary agriculture, and the 
way of life is primitive. According to European standards, the 
natives are lazy. local Christians are spoken of as laziest of all. 

The natives of Lelilef village, near VC'eda Baai. are sad to be 
especially troublesome. Some of the Kaoe villagers are reported 
to be the offspring of exiled Tcrnateans with a turbulent repu¬ 
tation. 


C. Suitability of natives for labor. 

Some of the coastal villagers are capable fishermen and car¬ 
penters. able to build and repair praus (native boats) and 
houses. The maritime Badjaus are accustomed to handling native 
craft. All villages can supply able-bodied male carriers who are 
satisfied with pay varying from 50 to 50 cents ( Dutch) per day. 
depending upon conditions of travel. Rowers and seafaring 
folk expect 30 cents a day plus food. Praus arc hired from 50 
to 100 cents per day. 


At Sidangoli village there are about 600 Ter natron fishermen 
and many expen boot builders who repair Teraatcon traders' 
shallow draught praus. 

Tidorese and Tcrnateans are particularly skilled at boat¬ 
building and fishing. The Tidorese are noted for their endurance 
and capacity for hard work. 

Javanese and Talauders (Talaud Islands) work as coolies 
in the Batjan islands. 

D. Social organizations and social conditions. 

( 1 ) Nsth*s. 

(a) General. The Halmaherans have not developed a 
sedentary village life because of their strong inclination to wan¬ 
der. They live principally on sago and other forest products, and 
move frequently to locations where sago is easily gathered. 
Hunting occupies a prominent place in the native economy, for 
deer, wild pugs, marsupials, and birds are abundant. The most 
common weapons are wooden or bamboo lances Agricultural 
methods are primitive, and crops such as dry rice are rarely 
grown. Few domestic animals are raised. Villages are small 
and scattered, and temporary in character. 

, (*> Property. In the villages property is largely com¬ 

munal. The Sultan is the acknowledged owner of the land, bur 
rights to the produce of the sea and land are gained by payment 
of taxes The privilege to use such things as trees, e.g., gum 
copal, is given the first tapper, who affixes his "sign." Such 
rights are inherited. Among the Galelarese, each village’s boun¬ 
daries in the bush are recognized and not trespassed upon. 

(r) Mutilation The natives are not tattooed in Hal¬ 
mahera. Teeth are filed and blackened. The hair is usually 
plucked off the upper lip; few men have a full beard. Many shave 
the hair off their legs, leaving only a band about 2 inches wide. 

id) Marriage (uilomi. Marriage ties are not very binding, 
and divorces are frequent. The male is excused for adultery by 
payment of a fine, but he has cause for divorce if Ik says he has 
tired of his wife. Divorce is accomplished by the breaking of a 
bent piece of bamboo. If the man had given payment for his 
bride, the children are his, otherwise they belong to the woman. 
Pre marital freedom is usual. 

(r) Off lying islands. Fish and sago are the principal 
foods Makian islanders go to Halmahera for sago. Agriculture 
is practiced to some extent, and such foods as yams, potatoes, and 
a little dry rice are produced on Morotai. Makian. and Kajoa. 
Spices are produced as a commercial product on Tcrnatc. 

In Tcrnatc. as might be expected in the capital of a former 
empire, class lines arc stria and rigid, and the chKfs of the old 
villages and districts are graded in rank. In the Batjan group, 
although the sultanate is now decadent, a rigidly stratified class 
system also survives. 

(2) Other groupi. 

{a) Europeans. On Halmahera. in 1930. about 140 Euro¬ 
peans lived in Djailolo, Tobclo. and Wcda districts. About 440, 
or the majority of Europeans in the Halmahera area, were con¬ 
centrated in Tcrnatc. Less than 50 lived in the Batjan group. 
About half of them were males, and of that group probably the 
great majority’ were classed either as government or missionary 
workers. Most of them lived in the coastal areas, and maintained 
European standards of living. 





(*) C*w« The Ounoe on HalmaVr. lord maud, « 
«hc Kaoc-baa. and the Tobeio <Wc«. Abo* 1.000. or the 
K'Mt majority of Chine* in the general area, lord m Ternate 
There were nearly »00 in the Bat.an group TV (V, 
an .m port ant pun of -V looety. and are. for the moa p^, ** 
integrated **h the name group. They live in tV com,.. .^a, 
and many ol them arc trader, and email diopkeeper. They con 
crol the economic Ide o( tV region 

<r) Ol/,*,, There are d.ghtly more than 100 other non 
inJigcnout Orienral,. in the are. Mow of the* are A,at. 
They alio live ,n the c.irai wt.lemenr. There .etc a fc 
Jap-ne* h,Vrtncn (daaiihrd in tV 1910 ternua a. fcurueu.ru» 
on Ternate 


Hi 'aTrir lAtr/j. 

TV name chef, oI dutrcti adminiweted by the Sultan, air 
rallrd Sengadji (Fir.ua, X • 51 The* men are penally cho*n 
I,uni rrg»n, a.ay (rum .here they arr lo oprrair, and are. 
■Vrrforr. regarded a, foreigner, Tlicy rotor up to Aonnr, 
((hatch) 60 per month Village headmen, known a, Klg)inu 
/-** receive ., pay of u,c tollecwd. plu, a imall 


In 1919 a Cr*,V*V» •« pented at Djailolo and Tobeio 
There .a, an At ting Control,*, at Wed. A native chief 
(5r«,rW«, live, ai Burli terim village 

Moruta. I,land .. under i V rule ol G.lelarc* and Tohclorr* 
•oaeram. on lialmahera. but a Sengwl,. live* at Wajaloel. on 
Murutai 

TV Atwaint Rod™. j W j van Znd. ... Ternate 
bland m 1939 

The ndet of Tdore Idand live, at Tidore He V, Ven in 
oA«e untr 1909. and man, Imlr .ealth or mm. 

On Makun Idand. ,V «h*f, o( 5 ol ,V large v.ll.go r«- 
ogna, tV headman ol tV fourth. Ngotakiaha. .. tV.r Vad 
Guruaptn vmlemcnt on Kaju. I.land ha, a chief TV rul.ng 
Sultan of rV Hal,an group n Prince Morhwn. .V. lived at La 
U*ha A Grza/VAV. ... puord tVrr aim TV Sultan. 
father. tV forme, Sulun. n „UI In.ng hut ha, no author.,, 

F. Security and public coder. 

Ill Lomu. 

Native toura <.Um adjudicated mtw rue, 

ui accordance *rth luuom TV court, we comtituted by 
. dlage V><lmen and 1 or 6 of .V older men of ,V Tttlemen, 

r hf . ,n rhr *«*' " »» *cn, to 

I Vlo. and d beyond ,V Modciwn of ,V Control**, at thn 
ienter, Ternate decided tV question at ntut 

.uum deal u~.ll, .,,h domewe duagrrement, or . „h 
a*, o« pilfering and unular petty trouble 


< ll AJminhtrdth * offiten 

In the terr.torc under direct rule, under tV Aiuu.ru Rev 
.knt at Ternate. Control**’, and G,;u,l*bl>.r> are ippuuurd ai 
adm.nmrative officer, of jubdiviwoni 
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(*) Tobelo. About 45 men under a Lieu ten a n t. Civil 
police under a Montn numbered about five or »ix. 

(f) Djadolo. About 40 men under a Lieutenant, who 
acted aa Controleur. Gvil police under a Month numbered 
about five. 

(d) Weda. About 20 men under a Lieutenant who acted 
as Gezagbebber. Gvil police did not exceed 3 or 4 under a 
Month. From Ternate and Tobelo constant patrols visited at 
regular intervals all the more important centres or wherever 
they were needed. 

G. Political factors. 

(I) llalmabera. 

Even in the port towns there has been little contact with 
Dutch government and business. In short, Halmahera is un- 
exploited and primitive. Aside from the few Dutch business men 
and government officers, the men who know the aland best arc 
the missionaries, and most of the information comes from tlieir 
reports. For that reason they would be very valuable informants 
an<l guides if contact could be made with them. There were 3 
European missionaries at Tobelo, I at Boeli, and 1 at Kaoe. 
Many Tidorese and Ternatcans also know the island well, and 
could be used as interpreters. 

About 2 kilometers f 1.2 miles) west of the beach village of 
Kaoe, there was an agricultural property owned by the Japanese, 
ol whom there were said to be four. They grew vegetables and 
tented sago areas. Rumor was rife among the native population 
concerning secret visits of Japanese submarines, but nothing 
could be confirmed. 

< 2) Tematr. 

Ounces are that members of the old nobility snll lurbor re¬ 
sentment against the Dutch for their lost power, and would 
therefore be open to any suggestions offering a return to their 
former imperial prosperity, However, conditions have been 
|x-atcful for a long time, and the large majority of natives arc 
prolwbly neutral in their attitude. 

before the war there were 2 small Japanese colonies on Ter- 
natc. Fishing was their ostensible occupation. They numbered 
less than 100, and their headquarters were situated a little south 
of the town projicr and included a repair shop, fish factory, jetty, 
and living quarters. 

()) Hat fan Islands. 

Prince Mocluin is not considered trustworthy. 

(4) General. 

The badjaus (Sea Gypsies) sail long distances in their native 
praus. The Tidorese and Ternatcans arc also expert sailors, and 
transport dried and salted fish in their own boats as far as 
Celebes 


102. Sangihe and Talaud 

Administratively, the Sangihc and Talaud Islands form a 
division under Manado (Celebes) Residency. The history of 
these islands is closely connected with that of Manado, and 
physically the population is similar ro the Minahasans. 

The islands are overpopulated, and Dutch policy has favored 
the emigration of some of the inhabitants to north Celebes. The 


people depend mainly on agriculture and fishing for their live¬ 
lihood. 

Because these islands really belong with the Glebes in a 
discussion of people and government, much of the detailed data 
omitted from this chapter appears in Topic 105. 

A. Population—physical characteristics. 

(1) San gibe. 

Sangirese are similar to the Minahasans. with strong light- 
skinned bodies, and regular features. 

(2) Talaud. 

Talauders differ in some respects from the Sangirese, fre¬ 
quently having wavy hair, thin noses, and fine lips, in contra¬ 
distinction to the straight hair, broad noses and thick lips of the 
latter. 

The sparse physical data available seems to indicate that the 
whole area is inhabited by peoples of mixed ancestry. Never¬ 
theless, the natives arc generally taller, lighter, and handsomer 
than the average Indonesian. 

B. Population—cultural characteristics. 

(1) General. 

The inhabitants are described as a timid, inoffensive race. 
Nearly 85% of them arc classified as Sangirese, and almost 
15% as Talauders. About 0.3% are listed as Minahasans. There 
arc a few other minor groups in the population, including 
Gorontalcic. Bolaang Mongondowcrs, and Toradjas. 

(2) Number 1 and distribution. . 

The islands are overpopulated (Fir.UBil X • 3). and the lack 
of land has made cmigation necessary, which the Dutch ad¬ 
ministration formerly sponsored. The Siaoc islanders arc known 
to have gone in considerable numbers to bolaang Mongondow, 
in north Glebes. 

In 1930 the population was distributed among the political 
districts as shown in Ta»!.B X • 2, Page 12. 

I)) language. 

The languages of Sangihc and Talaud islands preserve many 
Philippine linguistic characteristics Malay is spoken widely in 
the Sangihc region, although few of the Talaud inhabitant* 
speak it. Interpreters skilled in Malay would be most useful. 

Besides the native language, the inhabitants arc said to use a 
special "secret" language whenever they arc on the ocean, as a 
means of keeping their plans from evil spirits. This is usual in 
Indonesia; nearly every group employs many taboo words. 
"Sasahara, ’ or secret terminology, is also the courteous form to 
lie used in the royal courts. 

(4) Education. 

Education has been spread by the Protestant missions. (FlG- 
L’Rli X-8) There were 165 schools and 11,840 students in 
1935. Five per cent of the people s taxes arc used for education. 
About 24% of the children, 54% of the adult males, and 
37 "1 of the adult females are literate in languages other than 
Dutch. Less than 0.7% of the people arc literate in Dutch. 

(5) Religion. 

Although some missionary work was carried on under the 
East India Company, it really began in 1887. At that time, the 
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SANGIHE AND TALAUD. DISTRIBUTION AND NATIONALITY OF POPULATION. 1930 
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Sangihe and Talaud Committee was organised and developed 
miss ton work in the islands. The Committee established mu- 
sions at Mangamtoe. Encmawira, and Goenoeng in the Sangihe 
Islands, and at Be. on Talaud. In 1935. about 70% of the popu¬ 
lation were classified as Chrutians; most of the remainder were 
IMgans, an«l a few villages were predominantly Mohammedan. 
In 1935 European workers include! 15 male and 3 female mis¬ 
sionaries. and 12 wives; there were 375 native workers 
The New Testament has been translated into the Siaoe form 
of the Sangihe language The (impels and Acts are publislicd 
in another dialect, known as Great Sangihe. By 1933, nearly 
23.000 Bibles or portions of them had been issued in the San- 
gihe Islands The native church in the Sangihe and Talaud 
Islands is not yet independent, but it hears the greater part of 
its own cx|Knses 

C. Suitability of natives for labor. 

While the inhabitants of the Sangihe group pursue their own 
occupations to provide their livelihood, be it as farmers, fisher¬ 
men. or craftsmen, it is reported that the natives are not eager 
to serve as hired labor, and are described by a European in the 
shipping business as "laay." 

I). Social structure and social conditions. 

(!) General. 

The natives arc largely engaged in agriculture and fishing to 
provide for their own needs. Many of the natives arc skilled 
builders of native craft (prau) for which timber is plentiful in 
their islands. 

U) Pood. The people rely on yams, maize, sago, and 
beans for their daily rations, and rice, an imported staple, is re¬ 
served for special occasions because local supply is limited. 

(b) Clothing. Fashion usually conforms to the typical 
Indonesian sarong and trousers, jacket and hcadcloth. all made 
of foreign textiles In the interior of some islands, long smocks 
of hemp cloth arc still worn The length depends on the wear¬ 
er's rank. Under the smocks the women wear skirts, the men 


( e) Shelter . The large long-house, formerly built by Talaud 
islanders and accommodating as many as 500 persons, u 
now giving way to single dwellings. Radjas and chiefs' houses 
and those of the wealthy class are built in European style. Oth- 
ers live in bamboo bouses. 

(d) Mutilation. Tattooing is practised only in the Ne- 
noesa Islands. 

{•) Otlli. Sangihe ami Talaud people arc still in a 
wooden Age ' as far as native craftsmanship is concerned. 

I/) SoeU Janet Rigid class stratification exists in this 
area. There is a nobility am! a class of "ordinaries'’; the latter 
were formerly slaves. 

<21 Other racial group i. 

European,. Most of the 96 Europeans present in 
1230 were government or mission workers. 

(b) Chine,t. There were less than 3,000 Chinese in die 
Sangihe and Talaud blinds in 1930. A large proportion of .he 
group were trader, and were regarded as an integral part of 
local life. 


E. Governmental organiiation. 

<l> Authority. 

The Sangihe and Talaud Islands together form a diviswr 
under Manado Residency, which is in turn under the juriidk 
non of the Crovcrnment of the Groote Dost (Great East) Sc,u 
ratcly, the Sang.hc Island, ami the Talaud bland, arc each . 
subdivision, 

Both the Sangihe and Talaud subdivi,K,a, arc native states 

dLTl f f ? IU t divUk,n ° f ,hc Ncno ™ '•I*'*'' " 

dcncy ^ ^ * |U “* , * aion of ,he M»"ado Res. 

hJlanW*’*!* " Chi fJ ,g V i,h i,,} “l-nd, of Ta- 

hoclandang. S.aoe, and Sang.hc, together with the many small 

SSit- 11 > “'-nutrativc districts: Ta- 

^tlr of P San^ 1 M ?T ,fOC <com r r “ing the southwest 

Zn ( 'J£% u e,i r ,h ° f p «■««“*>! Kcndahe- 
T-hoena (comprising the northwest sector of P. Sang.he)' and 

0t m C T fn Wf P ^ 'he Toadc 
ad T ,,Und,) - Thc Ta, »ud Blands form the 

sixth administrative district 
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12) Into me. 

Source* of administrative income were income and periorul 
u*e*. licenses for vehicle*, .laughtenng, »«“* 'he corvfe system 
whereby adult male, were liable either to a number of day* 
of labor for the government, or payment of a tax. 

<il Dutch official!. 

Until at lea*t I‘/JO a Dutch adminiairailve officer for San 
fi'he and Talaud wa* retident at Tahoena 

(4) local xoi eminent. 

(w) Tahoelandang. The Tahoelandang group wa* ad- 
minntcicd Irom Tahoelamlang, where rhe radja lived in 1936 
Kadia* are government appointees 

(A) Suot. The rad)u 1 1 veil in lloeloe in 1936, and one 
dpnoegoe or admnuttrator lived in Omlong ami another in 
lloeloe Village chief* arc known a* Kapileu i laoil CLe Capi 
ramr ). In 1930 the rad|a wa* a man by the name of A. Jam* 
(r> Manganiloe A native official, probably the d/ogoe 
goe. muled at Tamakn 

Id) Kendahe Tahoena A native official, probably the 
diogoegoe. lived at Tahoena A HaMian* held thu p»tiiHin in 
IV30. He alio adminutered a group of imall aland* belonging 
to tin* teintory. only 3 of which were populated 

<e) Tahoe tan. Kad|a Marpal, apjxnntcd in 1930. lived 
at Fncinawira (I’rra). Hr had 2 diogoegoe, probably (<> and 
id) alx.ve. It wa. reported tlut in tlie late 1930‘s live radja wa* 
a poor man and had little influence 

(I) Talaud. The rad|a live* at llco. In 1921. J. S. Tama- 
wiwi wa* the radja A vuitor to Talaud ohwrvcd that in the 
late 1930'* *l»e radja wa* |«»ir and hail little influence A 
native ruler, the dfogoegoe, rcaidci at Lirorng on the i.laml of 
Salctiaboe, formerly he wa* luhjcct to the radja of Sangihc 
(g> Nenoeia A diogoegoe lived at Merampi 

ID I'ahnai (Miangai) I,land 

Palma* lllaml, .ituutcd cu.t of the biurh tip of Mindanao, 
it under the jurudiction or rhe Residency ol Manado. A di*|*uie 
regarding ownetthip between the Dinted State* and the Neth 
crland* Government wa* tettlcd in 1938 in favor of the latter 

It i» minuted that the population in 1940 wa* about 1,000, 
TIk people were concentrated in Mungo* village Mott of the 
inhabitant* arc Chrntian 

A hapilrtn loo el elected from their number by the native* 
i* the chief authority on the aland Hi* election i* tubjcct to 
approval by the Revident of Manado Theoretically he i* under 
tlie diogoegoe of Ncnorta and the radja of Talaud at Hco 

F. Political factor*. 

In the late 1930’* there wa* I Japanese at Tchoena, it it 
believed that he had a coconut omkcummi. 

A Japanese fishing boar with a Japant*c crew of alvwit 30 
wa* anchored in water* near Ncnocsa. The L*oat wa* supposedly 
on it* way from Taiwan to Palau. 

Native* and Japanese teemed to be mutually aftaid of each 
other 


103. Mindanao and Sulu 

A. General description. 

There are at least 20 different ethnic gruupa in the Mmdanao- 
Sulu area. (Piouans X • 6 and X • 7) These groups are usually 
classified by religious addition a* pagan, Mohammedan, or 
Christian Thirteen of these group*, or the mi|o<iry, belong to the 
pagan group; 6 belong «o rhe Mohammedan group, and 1. rhe 
important Voiya group, represent* the Chriman religion 

A summary of the Mmdanao-Sulu ethnic group* classified 
according to religion with an eitimatr of the population of each 
group and it* location follow* 

II) I’agan group!. 

(a) Au fixated west and northwest ol Ml Afo in the 
province of Davao occupying the headwater* of the riven Da¬ 
vao, Tailing. Tuganay, and l.ibuganon. in Davao, and the 
Pulangi in Corahato Around 8,000. 

(h) Hagohoi. Located along the northwestern coast of 
rhe Gulf ol Davao, and the eastern and southern slopes of Mt 
Apo ami it* tributary peak* in Davao Around 9.000 I Fit. 
unit X -hi. 



Fli.l'Blt X • » 

Mindanao Old ptolograph id llagotui* in native <lre*» 


(ri Bilaan. located in the interior of the Saiangam Is¬ 
land* and down the center of the Sarangam peninsula extend¬ 
ing north to the headwaters of the Padada River and northwest* 
ward as far a* Lake Pultun Around 10.000. 
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■■C ; Sa i -'s=i'»sa 

*.» Sr 1 “"* wi »<* o-« •< 

rit , 'V At r^* om .hour . third of Davao ua .he 
Tanuf,r«mWl" °V Gu “ P'^'P^'y <" '»* v.llcy. oI the 

-fu," a^' G u " ,,,lf • nd ,rom ^ - Ih 

■Jt! ''livrfr ,,x “^ ,n ,hr *** "* aku-o 

K v« central Mindanao near ,he towns o( T.gusab and 
PW.r and .Jon* ,he range between .he Sa.ug and rif Xguin 

wce wh Ma hC *lT RiW< “ ul ,he £ 

'Wren .hr Mana. Around 3.000. 

.... r, Af r*“ 'f**'* 1 ,hw “* ho “ ,hf *holc ol .1* Agu- 
an R.m valley and scattered .hour ,he provinces of Sungao. 
Hukidnon. Davao, and Gxab.ro Around 43,000 

<’! M * m *"** Loc«'fd in (hr interior ol the Sungao 
Knmuda m nof.hcoa.ern Mindanao p-nicularly a.ound Joke 
Mam., and in ihe moum.ini h-<k ol ,hcrown. Iron, On 
i.Un ro Tandag Around 4.000. 

<*) Iibim. L'"arc -1 throughout the interior ol the 
whole /anilaiangi peninsula. Around 33.000. 

4 r ****l+ *«•»! in the interior ol the Sarangani 
peninsula ..ml along the wo. coast ol rhe Cull of Davao Iron, 
No,,* north to the border ul .he IUg.4., territory occupying . 
""*• nt,rfow Mr 'P If tween the Kul.im.im on the cait ami .hr 
?' l ” n * ,hc w '«l>' n 'l»c Province nI Davao A.ound 
7.300 (PloURR X • 9). 

*«*'«• ‘Ion* the weal com, ol the nrov- 
m*e of Co,ah-to from the (own ol Cotahato aou.h to ,he Tran 
Mail. River. Around 7.200. 


It) Mob,irnmrJ*ti (Morn) group i. 

(-) Uruo or Mm,ao. Located around lake l.anio in 
•*f province of Ijinao. A around 63.000. 

(*) MagmJnruo. Located mainly in the province ol Cora 
hato and somewhat in the province, ol Ltnao ..ul Zamboanga. 
Around 83,000, 

lc) S*md Located along both iidet ol the Zamboanga 
peninsula and along the coaui of all the larger nlandi through 
cnir the Sulu Archipelago Around 80,(K)0 

(J) Sdnggil Located along the iou.Ii coast ol Mindanao 
from Kulut to Sarangani Bay and along some parti of the Du 
vao Gulf Around 2,200. 

(r > V*/«. Lixated on the nland nl Jolo, mint ol ,he other 
larger nlandi of .he Sulu Archipelago, and Cagayan Sulu 
Around 88,000 

if) YA*n. Lmatcd m the interior ol the island ol Basi 
Ian Island ar the tip of the Zamboanga peninsula Around 

8 . 000 . 

It) Cbriilun group. 

(rf) Located along the nor.h and cast coas.i 

ol Mindanao and in other scattered parn ol Mindanao Thu 
group n par, of the general Visaya group which inhabits ,hc 
central Philippines and is .Ik large,, population group in .he 
Islands. 


Fiona* X -V. 

Mindanao Old prim ol a Tagakaofo 


Although these arc iIk main ethnic groups usually recog. 
m/cd in Mindanao and Sulu. certain reservations should Ik 
kept in mind with respect to their religious affiliations, iheir 
locations, ami their population In the first place, there .s no 
clear cut line ol division between these different gtoups. one 
group may be considerably interm.xed with another, as in the 
case ol iIk Manobos ami Mandayaa In the tetond place, tlie 
vatKHi. ethnic groups ate often well split up among themselves 
in the third place, the religious lines are often considerably 
blurred Numerous segments ol pagan tribes will be found 
hive been Chr.stiammJ. and other pagan group, such as rhe 
Suhanum ol western Mindanao will he found ro have come un 
der strong Mohammedan influence. In the fourth place, most ol 
•bese peoples move about rutber freely and cannot Ik found 
within any rigidly defined area In the filth place, accurate popu 
-«H,n hgutes lor these ethnic groups are lacking, and .he popu- 
laticKi figures given here arc only general 
In addition to the native ethnic groups in Mindanao and 
Sulu. numerous foreign population, have en.eted the atea 
America,,, Spantsh. Japanese. Chinese, and a lew British, 
Dutch, am Germans have settled in Mindanao and Sulu E\ 

2? Z-., ? :°r y h T cK^p^,, • mo * ° f •»* t™*™ 

erned The Chinese, who aacd as traders and shopkeepers 
be <,re the war. have probably hcc„ restricted, but i, » reason- 

TfciL?'™ ,' hC> ' UVt '° meh,0W mdn ^ » «-»> on 

n olTTtKT T V, *°T ,HC ,OtC ' R0 M* 1 """* "*J J > 

v <>l course, ,1 k j.fMncK Since the las, war rhe Japanese have 

STiTS? rr Ml " djR ‘" l '* n,tuU,, > «"» ihe Davao sec 
.or In 1939 the Census reported 17.888 Japanese ,n Davao. 
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now claim substantial additions to that total. Such 
other foreign elements as may be found in the area will probab¬ 
ly be insignificant in number and influence. 

(4) GotammarU im Mindanao and Smlu. 

Because of the diversity of ethnic groups, the fundamental 
differences in religion between the Christian. Moro and pagan 
groups, and the relative backwardness of the peoples of the 
area as a whole, the governance of Mindanao and Sulu has al¬ 
ways presented peculiar and distinct problems. Both Spain and 
the United Stares found the problem of governing these areas 
moat challenging and difficult. The problem of establishing sat¬ 
isfactory government among the Moro populations presented 
particularly vexing problems The Spanish were never able to 
subdue the Moras completely, and the United States was able 
to do so only after a long series of punitive military expedi¬ 
tions against the Moros. The gradual withdrawal of military 
government and the extension of civil government constitute a 
notable phase in American colonial history. During the perasd 
of civil administration in Mindanao and Sulu great progress was 
made. 

Mindanao and Sulu are today divided into 10 provinces vary¬ 
ing in size and population These provinces are: Agusan. Bukid- 
non. Cotabato. Davao. Lanao, Misamis Occidental. Misamis 
Oriental. Sulu. Surigao, and Zamboanga ( Figure X • 6 shows 
provincial boundaries) These provinces, in turn, are divided up 
into municipalities and barrios stretching down to name tribal 
governing jurisdictions Over these provinces, and responsible 
directly to the Secretary of the Interior in Manila, was a Com 
missioner for Mindanao and Sulu. The present Commissioner is 
a long-time provincial administrator, Gen. Paulino Santos. 

B. Population-physical characteristics (natives only). 

Although the Filipinos are split up into various ethnic groups 
and these in turn are divided into Christians, Mohammedans, 
and pagans, most of them belong to the same general Malayan- 
Indonesian racial strain. They are brown-skinned, straight¬ 
haired, and of small and wiry build with general Mongoloid 
fcarurcs The pure Indonesian tends to be more slender, and 
usually gives the impression of being taller and better propor¬ 
tioned. Another disnnct racial type found in rhe Philippines is 
the negrito type; these are little negroid types who are believed 
to have been the original inhabitants of the Islands. With one 
exception, all the ethnic groups in Mindanao and Sulu belong 
to the Malayanlndonesian group described above and have 
the same general physical characteristics. The exception is the 
Mamanua tribe in northeastern Mindanao, which u a negrito 
group. 

In addition to the general racial characteristics of all Malay - 
an-Indonesian types, there are numerous physical variations 
which occur from group to group. A summary of some of these 
individual physical traits follows: 


it) Bdaau. Extensively mixed physical type. 

( d ) Buktdnou. Mixed physical type. Many tall and pre¬ 
possessing in appearance. Bukidnon women have very small 
and often very slender hands and feet 

(tf) IsamaJ. They an remarkable as they are almost the 
only Philippine pe o ple who are predominantly of the tall Cau- 
caak type. Mated Malayan lndonesian. 

</) Kuluman Indonesian type dominant. 

(/) Mamdaya. Almost pure Indonesian with the Caucaaic 
element predominant. Fair complexion, brown hair, diminutive 
hands and feet, and large eyes with long lashes. Physically 
strong 

(6) Mamgguamgam. Of the short Mongol type, with prob¬ 
ably some slight intermixture with the ocher primitive types— 
especially the Negrito. Physically weak. Subject to enslavement 
by Manoboa and Mandayat. 

(f) Mono bo. Of athletic build and strong constitution 
though often short of stature Muscular development denotes 
activity, speed, and endurance rather than great strength Skin 
is of a reddish-brown color that turns to a somewhat dark 
brown. Hair abundant, long, black, straight and coarse. 

(/) Mumunuu. Full-blooded negritos. Very small, broad- 
nosed. curley-haired ' little blacks." as the Spanish called them. 
Mamanuas are a few inches taller than the other negrito groups 
but still are pygmy in height being less than 5 feet call. Many 
half-breeds. 

(4) Subanum. Very mixed type with the Indonesian ele¬ 
ment dominant. Both short and tall Mongol types fairly num¬ 
erous. Teeth filed to points. 

(/) Tagakaolo. Malay Indonesian blend. 

< m ) Ttrmd. Indonesian-Malay blend. A few’ negroid 

types. 

(2) Mobammtdan groups. 

(tf) Lmao. Malay blend with the Indonesian clement 
predominating. 

(4) Magmdanaoi Malay Indonesian blend. 

(c) Samal. A Malay blend, but many other racial types 
appear. Samals as pirates imported many foreign women. 

Id) Sanggti Of predominating Indonesian blood with a 
complicated blending of other types from diverse sources. 

(tf) SuJu. A Malay blend of complicated character. As 
with the Samals. importation of numerous foreign women was 
responsible for mixed blood strain 

(/) Yukon A much mixed Malay blend. 

fit Christian group. 

(a) Vtiaya Of Malay-Indonesian blend. 

C. Population-cultural characteristics and social 
conditions. 


(I) Pagan groups. 

(tf) Ala. Mixed physical type of Indonesia. Papuan, and 
Negrito stock. 

( b) Bagobo. Scrong. robust, and relatively tall, with 
some of them reaching a height of 5 feet 9 inches Some of them 
quite noticeably light-colored. Hair often wavy or curled. Ba¬ 
gobo men remarkable for their effeminate profile; in some 
'cases distinguished with difficulty from women 


While physical characteristics among the Mmdanao-Sulu 
peoples arc basically the same, the cultural characteristics 
among these people arc more varied There arc distinct pagan 
cultures, a distinct Moro culture, and the more advanced Chris¬ 
tian Visava culture. 

A summary of some of the more important cultural charac¬ 
teristics and the social conditions among the various ethnic 
groups follows: 
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<!> group,, 

. nl'l VT An r‘ dJfcffW W «>f culture and 

k ° 0Wn dktoc °- ^ Atas are one of the least 
known of the pagan group.. 

(*> Rgoboi. 

1. Dfeu. The dreu of the Bagobo* is particularly scrik- 
jng. I, « nude of cwefully .elected and dyed fiber, of Manila 
hemp acted in iuch ■ way as to m.ke it smooth .nd durable. It 
« ornamented with elaborate bead and mother-of-pearl work. 
The men wear .hort. long-alecved jacket., highly ornamented, 
aiul trouier. reaching to the knee with bead work .round the bot- 
tom. and kerchief, of turban, about their head.. The Bagobo 
man totally wean a mh .round hi. warn in which hi. war 
knife u sheathed. In the pas,, a Bagobo who had killed other. 
• ore a kerchief of rcddish-chocolate color ornamented with 
rectangular white marking*. 

The Bagobo. are usd to be a mu»ic-loving people and ro 
fashion beautifully, ornamented itringed inst<uments. 

2 Occupation., The Bagobo. are considered to be rela¬ 
tively indtutriou. agriculturaliau. They raue m.ire, rice, and a 
very fine quality of hemp. 

3. War-like capacities Not con.idered to be an aggro- 
live, war-like tribe, the Bagobo. nevertheless have at time, been 
motivated to certain bloodthiraty act.. In former day. of war¬ 
fare they took not only the head of the enemy but the hand, and 
heart a. well. They alio practiced human sacrifice regularly 
and tome report that they even ate of their victim.; the cere¬ 
monies of human sacrifice were usually reported to have oc¬ 
curred at the annual festival of their God Diwuta, 

•I. Communal life. The Bagobo. live in small villages 
rules! over by chief, who are called datos. 

<r) fJiU/o The Bilaan culture is somewhat similar to the 
Bagobo. 

1. Dress. They dress like the Bagobo. with the men 
wearing short trousers. jacket*, and the usual turbans. 

2. Fimidity. Dean Worcester describes the Bilaans as an 
cs|ks ially timid people who will flee inland to the mountains at 
the approach of strangers. 

3 Weaving of hemp cloth The Bilaans weave hemp 
cloth beautifully embroidered with intricate designs which is 
said to excel all others found in the Philippines and to consti¬ 
tute the most unique feature of Bilaan culture 
(d) RukUnon. 

1. Dress. The men usually wear long trousers teaching to 
the ankle and long shirts with full sleeves hanging over 
the trousers. Many different colors arc employed with the pat- 
terns usually being striking in appearance Most of the women 
wear long-sleeved upper garment, of scarlet, blue, and white 
patchwork, and long skirts. Large silver ornaments arc “but¬ 
toned" into great holes in the lobes of their cars, rings of brass 
or silver are worn on the fingers or ankles 

2. Music and dances. The Bukidnons love music and 
dances. In their dances a peculiar gliding step is to be noted 
which is wholly different from anything to be seen among other 
Philippine peoples. 

3. Communal life Though many of the wilder members 
of the group still live in tree houses or in houses built on plat¬ 
forms high above the ground back in the mountains, more of 
the Bukidnons today live in villages on the fertile plains where 
they have built good houses. Under American guidance these 
Bukidnon villages made much progress. They were well-kept. 


dews, and had good streets. The Bukidnon. occupied them 
.elves as farmers raising chiefly maue and mountain rice. Only 
under pressure from ocher more war-like tribes of the interior 
were the Bukidnon. inclined to revert to the more aggrestive 
life. Ordinarily they were content to lead a peaceful life. They 
took on many of the usual Filipino customs. 

(a) hsmJ. Very little material u available on the cul¬ 
ture, social structure, and social condition, of chi* very small 
ethnic group. They are Mid, among other things, to have the 
custom of preserving their dead in cave* which are virited at 
stated time*. Their chief food. arc tweet potatoes and beche-dc- 
mer; practically no rice is raised. 

(/) Kulumj'i Accurate information on the .mall Kulu- 
man group is also scanty. Among other things, they are Mid 
to practice dry agriculture. The principal food* are fish, Mchc- 
de-mer, and sweet potatoes. A special type of ornamentation 
not found elsewhere is also Mid to exist among them. 

(g) MtruUj*. Garvan terms the Mandayas "the greatest 
and best tribe in eastern Mindanao." He states that they arc a 
brave, intelligent, dean, frank, people that “with proper hand¬ 
ling might be brought to a high state of civilisation." They are 
said to be looked up to by Manobos, Mangguangans, and the 
Viuyas of the AguMn Valley as a superior and more ancient 
race Garvan describe* them as a shrewd and diplomatic but 
affectionate, good-natured and straightforward people, with 
little of the timidity and cautiousness of the Manoho 

I. Dress, The Mandayas usually go fully-clothed, the 
men wearing long trouseri and jackets and the women jackets 
and skirts. The hemp cloth skirts of the women are Mill to be 
the best in Mindanao. The women usually cover their arms w ith 
ornaments of brass and shell. 

2 Religious characteristics. The pagan religious instincts 
of fisc Mandayas are so highly developed as to cause them to lie 
fanatical at times. Their priests, called hollyon, exercise much 
influence in the councils of the tribe, 

3. Skills. The Mandayas are noted for their skill with the 
lx>w and arrow. The men of the group are also reputed to lie 
very skillful in working metals. They arc adept at making silver 
bands and inlaying steel blades with silver. They also work and 
temper steel with much success. 

4. Communal life. The Mandayas live in well-built 
wooden structures, roofed with shingles made out of flattened 
hamboo. A few still live in tree.sheltert. 

For many years the Mandayas were among the most war¬ 
like of the Mindanao groups, but their activities in this regard 
have been considerably suppressed of late years. They also 
took many slaves 

Mmggusngtn. This small group occupying the 
headwaters of the Agusan River is one of the least developed 
of the Mindanao peoples Their culture is very primitive and 
the people are timid and wild. They have inter married with 
the negnto Mamanuas and have, in some cases, acquired a 
higher culture from contact with the Manobos and Mandayas. 

(.) Munobo. Garvan'. exhaustive study of the Manolx* 
reveals more about this group than we know about the other 
Mindanao groups. 

I. Dress Both sexes of the Manobos wear a dosed, 
square-cut upper garment with sleeves. The men wear trousers, 
generally of native cotton and abaka fiber, reaching somewhat 
•do* the knees with cotton embroidery in red and black on 
the sides and a, the bottom The lower garment of the women 
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consists of a doubled sack I ike dun of ahaka fiber, usually of a 
reddish color. The men wear long, narrow bamboo hats and 
the women necklaces of seeds, beads, shells, and crocodile teeth 
or sea-shell bracelets, circlets ol black coral, or of copper wire. 

2. Religious characteristics. The religious observances of 
the Manobos center around their fear of the deities of evil 
spirits, "of the dead—of ail that is unintelligible, unusual, som¬ 
ber." The Manobo always carries with him religious charms 
He picks a site for his home in consultation with these charms 
and omens. He cooks his meals according to religious rules. He 
hunts ot goes into battle only after appropriate offerings. He 
sows and harvests his rice only under favorable signs. Among 
the gods and goddesses to whom appeal is constantly made are 
Hakudon and Tipbagm. wjio take care ol the rice during sow¬ 
ing and harvest time, respectively; TtgamiUng, who attends to 
other cropa; UblsJum, the god of sunshine; and Sssgujun, the 
god of the chase. In all their religious practices the Manobos 
arc under the guidance of priests of 2 classes— bJunt or ordi¬ 
nary priests, and bsgsni or war priests 

3. Communal life. Manolxiland is divided up into dis¬ 
tricts under the control ol different clans. These clans consist 
of a chief and a number of his relatives varying from 20 to 200 
people. Inter-clan warfare was once constant, but of late years 
this has progressively diminished. The Manobos observe defi¬ 
nite customs in the matter of justice. Among these customs are 
those demanding as a duty the payment of one's debts, the tak¬ 
ing of revenge, and the observance of religious customs and 
practices. Violations of the religious taboos and interdictions 
lead to serious consequences. 

■1. Manobo homes. These homes arc built only after 
proper consultation with the appropriate religious spirits. They 
consist of unpretentious, square, one-roomed buildings at a 
height of from 1.3 meters to 8 meters (4.8 to 26.2 feet) from the 
ground. Light posts, varying from 4 to 16. usually support the 
house. The house is built of materials all rattan-lashed and taken 
from the immediate neighborhood Under the house is usually 
a pigpen. In general, the houses are filthy. 

3. Dealing with the Manobos Strangers visiting Manobo 
settlements may find that the women and children have all lied 
at his approach leaving only armrd warriors; the sight of these 
arms is no cause for alarm as the wearing of arms is as much 
a custom with Manobos as the wearing of a watch is with us. 
The Manobos ate also a very curious people and will ask many 
questions. Sometimes the chief of the settlement will claim a 
fee for trespassing on his territory bur he will usually accept 
some small gift instead or even a diplomatic excuse. Manobos. 
especially chiefs, do not like to be asked their names at the out¬ 
set Care must be taken not to take any liberties with the person 
of a Manobo. such as touching him on the arm, until better un¬ 
derstanding is established. These are some of the guides to deal¬ 
ing with the Manobo. 

6. Occupations. Farming, fishing, hunting, and trapping 
represent the main ways in which the Manobo makes his living. 
They sow broadcast a little rice, plant camotcs, some taro, 
maize, and sugarcane in patches of land they have cleared from 
the forest Some canoe-making, mining, and basket-making is 
done. Usually the bulk of the daily Ikbor is done by the women 
while the man hunts, fishes, traps, and fights. 

(;) MaWanuu. The culture of this small negrito group ol 
«, northeastern Mindanao is the most primitive of all ethnic 
grou|>s in Mindanao. These people live an unsettled life, sup¬ 


porting themselves largely by hunting and gathering wild foods, 
especially roots, tubers, and honey. What little culture the ne¬ 
grito may have has been borrowed from his neighbors, the 
Manobos or Visayfs. From them he has been able to procure 
some cloth, knives, and ornaments. At the same tune, however, 
the Mamanua have been subject to constant intimidation from 
stronger tribes such as the Manobos. 

(k) Skbsnum. The Subs nos have taken on much of the 
neighboring Moro culture wearing much the same dress and 
the same sort of ornaments. Their culture, in general, is a 
mixed pagan-Moro culture. They are normally an agricultural 
and very peaceful people and are subject to attack from their 
more war-like neighbors. They raise rice, camotcs. squashes, 
peppers, tomatoes, egg-plant, bananas, and papayas. 

(/) Tagdk*oto. The material available on the Tagakaolo 
is very sketchy with regard to cultural characteristics and social 
conditions. They are known to have a culture somewhat like the 
neighboring Kulumans and to practice dry agriculture They 
were formerly very war-like and practiced human sacrifice. 

(m) TtrurM. 

1. Dress. The dress of the Tirurais is fairly similar to that 
of the Mores. The women wear anklets and armlets of coiled 
brass wire. Clothing, in general, is made of imported cloth as 
little weaving is done. 

2. Dwellings. The Tirurai houses have no sidewalls and 
are built high above the ground. Access to these houses is hail 
by means of a notched pole which is drawn up at night. 

3. Occupations. The Tirurai practice dry agriculture, rais¬ 
ing maize, mountain rice, tobacco, and fruits. 

(2) Moro groups. 

Although the different Moro groups arc far from united 
politically and lack any real consciousness as a national group, 
they do have numerous close cultural bonds stemming mainly 
from their attachment ro the Mohammedan religion. The gen¬ 
eral cultural and social outlines of these Moro groups—the 
Lanaos (Maranaos), Magindanaos, the Samals. the Sanggils, 
the Sulus, and the Yakans—follows: 

(a) Drni. Most of the Moros dress in gaudy, brilliant 
colors The men generally dress in very tightly fitting jackets of 
cotton or silk with wide, skirt-like sarongs caught up at the 
waist by a belt, or bright trousers, loose at the waist, held up 
by a kind of kummerbund. On their heads arc worn red fezzes 
or bright-colored, twisted turbans. The women wear similar 
loose trousers and cover the upper part of the body with tightly 
lining jackets. 

(A) Rrligsoui inllutnct. The most important cultural 
influence in the life of the Moro is his religion. This attachment 
to his religion is far greater than any attachment to the govern¬ 
ment. The actual methods of religious worship and degree of 
attachment to the various tenets of the religion vary from the 
Cot aba to Moros to the Sulu Moros. But in all these Moro arras 
three officials commonly play important roles in the religious 
life of their communities. These arc the Jain, who enjoys not 
only temporal power over many hundreds of people in a given 
area (FIGURE X - 10) bur also wide religious powers by virtue 
of his noble inheritance; the iman, who collects fines for reli¬ 
gious defalcations; and the hadfii. who occupy special roles in 
the religious life ol their communities because they have made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The Moro has established a reputation for fanaticism through 
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the year* Thu larutiotm has co a great ei terse sprung Iran hr 
religion The Moeo ha, ere,,. II, resented an, dfam to msrr 
lerc with, (appeal, or even modify hit rrhgwn The Stuntth 
»ete year, in »wring with the Mora oI .Verb Mims and car 
tied tho leud over to the Malay Mora ol the Philippm Foe 
yean the Spanish and Mono of the Philippine* earned no in 
tetmittent warlare. When perched battle* or amhushe* writ nut 
occurring, individual Mora were running amok or gorng fan 
menrado Going luramenrado had a special relig.»u, ugnifc 
cance with a Moro taking a lolcmn vow to kill at many Chen 
tian* a* possible and then running wild wnh ho km m the 
close*! settlement or trreet Under American adnumsiratoes the 
religious warfare died our but occasional case* ol luramentaju 
continued to flare up even as late as I SMI 

<r) Soria/ lluui. The More community usually contact 
ol I classes These ate the i*m or noble class, die privileged 
class or free citizens, the subject* ol the Jmu. and the slave class 
These classes arc recognized by Moro law, which also ddferer 
nates between crime* commuted against one clast or amtrr 













uc the most seafaring ot the Mon*. The Sam.1. in yew, post 
*c« nocofwu. as pirates plundering ,he coast* of the northern 
Philippine*, Borneo, and other adjacent land* 

The interior Moral of Laruo and Cotabaro are farmer. a* are 
moat of the Moro* on Jolo Island in the Suiu group (these 
Moro. known as Johmos). Corn. rice, sugw cane, coconun, 
hemp, cocoa, ubi. peanuts, and sweet potatoes are raised. 

The Moro. also do excellent weaving and do expert work in 
non. brass, silver, and gold, nuking boloa. barongs. spears, and 
krisses (Figure X -12). 

(#) UngMgt. Three main language* exist among the 
Moroa. These are Sulu-Samal. Laruo, and Magindanao. Like all 
Philippine languages, they are grammatically related to each 
other as well as to the languages spoken in Borneo. Celebes, and 
elsewhere in Indonesia. It is possible thus for the different Moto 
groups to understand each other in general terms though any 
detailed convcrution would be impossible. 

Through the school systems many of the Moros also have 
some knowledge of either Spanish or English. 

(/) EJutdHon. Spain made little effort to educate the 
Sulu Moroa. Such efforts as were made were actively resisted. 
American administration, on the other hand, has made every 
effort to bring the Moro* into active cooperation with the edu¬ 
cational program for the Islands. In the more thickly populated 
areas the response to this educational program has been en- 
couraging, but back in the country away from the larger towns 
the degree of success attained has been slight. Many of the 
Moros refuse to see the need for attending school on a regular 
basis, and many complain that not enough Moro teachers arc 
employe! in the school system These handicaps were begin¬ 
ning to l»e met satisfactorily, however, and signs pointed to in¬ 
creasing Moro receptiveness to the educational program The 
school system has taught hundreds of Moros to speak a little 
English. 

()) C.briilisn group. 

<*) Viitiyj. The Viuyas of Mindanao belong to the gen¬ 
eral Visaya group of the central Philippines, which is the largest 
population group in the Islands. The Visayas, with the Tagalog 
group, make up the most powerful cultural and political group 
in the Islands This particular group of the Visayas is the most 
westernized of any of the peoples of Mindanao. Most of them 
are familiar with American customs and methods and sppak a 
few words or more of English. 

The Visayas live in the villages along the coast of no/thern 
and eastern Mindanao. They arc engaged as farmers, fishermen, 
traders, and laborers. They compete with the Tagalog* for such 
government positions as arc available They have often been 
accused of taking advantage of or exploiting the wild tribes 
about them, but the government has effectively discouraged 
such practice* in later years Some of the Visayas have inter¬ 
married with the tribal peoples about them and reverted to a 
wilder life This is true of the Visayas of Talakogon in the Agu- 
san valley who have intermarried with the Mandayas. 

D. Suitability of labor. 

Most of the natives near the coasts have had contact with 
foreigners, and many of them have been employed as ordinary 
laborers on coconut, hemp, and other plantations. Among the 
native groups capable of rendering labor services arc the Bago 
bos. Bilaans, Bukidnons, Lanaos. Samals. Subanos, and Su¬ 


lu* The Viaayaa on the north and cut coasts are probably the 
bc« labor source In almost all the larger town* and one* in 
Mindanao and Sulu tome Tagalog or Visayan laborer* can be 
found. 

Though labor ia nor lacking in quantity, it is sometime* 
inferior in quality. Many laborer* are indifferent, unreliable, 
and ignorant of method; other*, such as the Moroa, have religious 
belief* which interfere with their doing certain types 0 / work 
or working at set hour* 

In addition to the normal unskilled labor, numerous skilled 
laborer* are available. There are also many natives, such as 
native plantation •uperintendcnt*. who have held position* in¬ 
volving the direction of other native*. 

Consultation with the headman of a tribe, the town mayor, 
or members of municipal government*, should serve to pro¬ 
vide the name* of sufficient labor personnel There is probably 
a surplus of labor anxious to fill any gaps that may ariae 

F. The Japanese population in Mindanao. 

One of the most important population group* in Mindanao 
is the Japanese civilian population clustered around the city 
of Davao in Davao Province. Around the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. Japanese traders, farmer*, and businessmen entered the 
area and began to settle down. Tliese Japanese settler* showed 
remarkable initiative and enterprise, and gradually the colony 
grew until it became the most influential unit of the commu¬ 
nity By 1939. the censu* showed that the Japanese population 
in Davao totalled 17,888. In the few years since 1939, and par¬ 
ticularly since the outbreak of war. the Japanese have poured 
additional settlers into the area; they now claim a total of 
30,000 settlers in Davao. This civilian population i* said by 
the Japanese also to have Iwen rigidly conscripted into civilian 
defense battalions directly under the control of the Japanese 
Army, 

The Japanese have not been popular in this area, and the 
natives have massacred many Japanese group*. Walter Robb, 
writing in 1930, expressed it bluntly when he Mid, “Potting 
Japanese ha* become a Davao sport, and a score of over 100 
has been chalked up. A Japanese bent over his hemp-stripping 
suddenly feels a crick in his back, an arrow from ambush or a 
'pear—then he doesn't feel anything, not even the hemp rub¬ 
bish piled over him." The Ja|>anc*e have always demanded pro¬ 
tection for their settlers, and attempts were made to give them 
this protection. Their best protection, however, came to rest in 
their numbers. In late years the Japanese were establishing 
themselves very firmly in this area. 

Most of these Japanese probably face internment at a future 
date Some of them will probably attempt to flee and to seek 
refuge among the neighboring tribes, though it u unlikely that 
they will be given much encouragement. 

F. Governmental organization (local). 

(I) General. 

Because of the relative backwardness of the Mindanao and 
Sulu peoples and the diversity of religious belief, the govern¬ 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu has always presented special prob¬ 
lems. The Spanish waged intermittent warfare with the Moros 
for years; after American sovereignty was proclaimed, it 
took two of America's best generals. Generals Wood and 
Pershing, to bring a satisfactory recognition of that sovereignty. 




Mwy o< che Mmdanao-Sulu province. manned unde, «mh- 
ury niie up to 1914 or l«er. Cml goverament only gradual, 
enured the area, replacing rmluar, gontnnent Alter the e* 
a U n hmenr o l the Dependent of Mioduuo and Sulu under 
Governor Frink W. Carpenter in 1913. mud, progress am 
made in restoring normal government to there arena 

The Secretary of the Inter** in the Philippine Cabinet m re- 
•potuible for che supervise of all provmcul and local govern 
menc m lhc Philippine* Since 1936 Mindanao and Sulu have 
been largely governed through this office by a Commmiooer 
for Mindanao and Sulu enjoymg the rank of an Under-Secretary 
o' ‘>pwtment Thu official ha* hu headquarter* in Dantalan 
in Lanao Province He exercises general supervisory power* 
over the 7 special” Mindana^SuIu province*, sublet to the 
control of the Secretary of the Interior At the time of the Jap* 
ne*c invasion, the Commissioner for Mindanao and Sulu was 
Teopisra Gumgon*. former Acting Governor of the Depart 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu and former Chief of the Bureau of 
Non-Christian Tribe* CJoaely associated with him as Director 
of the National Land Settlement Administrate was Major 
General Paulino Santo*, former Constabulary officer and Gov¬ 
ernor of Lanao. who was considered an efficient administrator. 
Gumgona has apparently played a minor role since che Jap*- 
n«e invasion while Gen Samoa was reported early in February 
1944 to have been appointed Commissioner for Mindanao and 
Sulu under .he Japanese-sponsored puppet Philippine govern 
ment. 

The 10 province* of Agusan. Bukidnon. Corabato. Davao. 
Lanao. Misamis Occidental. Misamis Oriental. Sungao. Sulu. 
and Zamboanga arc classed either as regular or ipcc*l ” prov- 
mccs depending upon the degree to which provincial govern 
ment and life have been organised in each province. Most of 
die province* in rhi. area arc special province*: These include 
Agusan. Bukidnon, Gxabato, Davao. Lanao. Sulu. and Zam- 
boang* The three remaining. Misamis Occidental. Misimu 
Oriental, and Sungao. arc regular province* The special prov¬ 
inces arc much more subject to the close and direct scrutiny of 
the central government and less entitled to the suffrage and the 
election of their own officer* Agusan, Davao, and Zamboanga, 
like the regular province*, have a governor and 2 members of 
the provincial board elecicd by che people, while Bukidnon. 
Cotabaro, I-mao. and Sulu have appointive governors and board 
members. The ulrimarr aim is to transform all the special prov- 
inccs into regular province* (hough this is a slow process in 
many case*. 

The government of each province is in turn divided into 
municipalities and barrios with their official* both appointive 
and elective. The Aamoi which stem from the ancient Tagalog 
kattni*y, arc in many respects the most important ol the gov¬ 
ernmental unit* for it is here in these smallest units of govern¬ 
ment that the impact of laws and regulations are moat directly 
felt. Sometimes the barrio consul* of several adjoining settle¬ 
ments known as iilioi. Typically the barrios arc separated from 
each other by rice fields. The most centrally located of the 
Isarrios and the one m which the municipal building Hands u 
known as the pobljaon. The government or city hall itself a 
known as the prtftJrniu From these smallest units ol govern¬ 
ment the next step ts to tribal political organisation, such as it 
is The government has in all cases sought to discourage che 
wandering of tribal groups and has sought to persuade them 
to settle down in established village life. Some have responded 


Special attention u due the province of Sulu. for it is here 
that the traditionally most powerful of che Mora leader*, the 
Sultan of Sulu. resale* In lhc old day* the Sultan had juris¬ 
diction over nor only che Sulu Archipelago but parts of Minda- 
nao and British North Borneo as well. When the United States 
assumed its responsibilities in the Philippine* an unofficial 
treaty, the Bates Treaty,’ was made with the Sultan of Sulu. 
We thereby guaranteed to pay the Sultan a sizeable annual sal¬ 
ary and to give him other concessions in return for which he 
was to cooperate with the United States in establishing law and 
order in Sulu Later on. however, we repudiated most of the 
Bates Treaty, snd the Sultan was gradually ihorn of his Civil 
powers 

In 1936 the old Sultan died without leaving an heir, throw¬ 
ing the question of succession into turmoil The Sultan’s niece, 
the Dayang Dayang Pundo. fine thought of assuming the sue 
cession herself, but inasmuch as custom did not favor the idea of 
a Sultana, threw her influence behind her hushand, Datu Ombra 
Amilbangsa. a man of common blood Another candidate also 
presented himself m the perron of Jamal Abirin II. an older 
More who had fought agairrn General Pershing. The actual 
question of the succession was never settled, though for all prac- 
rical purposes Datu Ombra Amilhangsa won our. He was ap- 
pointed to the Philippine National Assembly and then latet 
appointed by President Qjctfia as the first Mora governor ol 
Sulu. Th e pay usually given to one of Sultan rank was dropped, 
however, and the sultanate in general lost meat of its ancient 
power 

Throughout the period of American administration of Sulu. 
American and Filip.no admmiMrators and teachers in Sulu 
found their task especially challenging A few gifted adminis¬ 
trators. such a* Governor James R. Fugate, made great stride* 
with the Sulu Moros. but ocher* were juu as conspicuously un¬ 
successful Fugate’s policy was based on trust in the More pub¬ 
lic and local Moro officials qualified by constant vigilance and 
practically continuous personal leadership in the field." 

The factor of continuous personal leadership in the field” it 
one of the mo*: important m the governance of the Sulu Moros 
Mob successful Governors and Deputy Governor* have usually 
found it important to get out and to work closely with the 
municipal prcsalente* concejale* and justice* of the peace. 
During Governor Fugate s regime, office days” were held 1 
day each week in the 6 municipal districts of Jolo and indi- 
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(i. Security and public order. 

Onr of ihr num rcatotu why the government o I Mindanao 
an.1 Sulu ha» a I way i been regarded at a ipccial problem u that 
*o much ‘<'ile and duordcr have occurred there The chief cen- 
ter ol three diiputn hat been die Mora He bitterly rctitrcd 
Spanish arm*. fought fiercely for year* againtt American armt, 
and it probably now making u dilhcult for the Japancv The 
Moro it famed at a fierce warrior who holdt hit own life at 
lightly at that of the perton he attatkt; in bn wild ainokt or 
juramcntadoi death it the only end IVan Wormier, the great 
AmeiKan Secretary of tile Interior from 1901 to 1913. give* 
many example* of the great courage and tierce nett of the Moro 

The main law enforcement agency in the Philippine* n the 
Philippine (amtiabulary. Conitabulary ouipoMt were Karterrd 
throughout Mindanao and Sulu before the war lliually they 


II Political factor* 

There are numeriHit important political factor*, which center 
mainly around the Mono and can lx- tummariwd at followt: 

The Filipino groups, chief ol which art iht Vitaya and Tag* 
log*, hate htfd maw of ih* important olhual |««u in ihr govern- 
mrm of Mindanao and Sulu I hit lut hern irventrd by Moro 
leatlrrt, anl ihry have mctrawngly Jrmanlrd dial ilieu own 
people be gorn similarly imponaJU government pwi* Ifn/or- 
lunairl), die Mor.i t detirc in lint nuoer hat lieen rcrardrO by ihr 
cumpariiive lack of rducanon of die Moro people, and much mote 
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U) Mtmban 0 / lb* National Assembly from Mindanao 
amdSmlmm 1940. 


A VOk. 

Dav^ApeomanoG CaMilo. Jo* Vdlamva. Bernodmo Bolen. 
Macho C Caaoy 

Muuna Oct Smfkdo J Apao. T«e*k> P Camp*. Jo* P Mu.,. 

°* •D““d Galamta. Prtroculo A. Fernandn. Ztooa G 
MjxUIo end Jo* P Setmdo 
VA. Jo* C VJbum,. FeU.nmo Sol... Salih Yioah 

0**0 S Gtthaco. flamdo Contain. Pooo.no G 

Z-«b«n*. Jo* C Bucoy. Jo* S Peter. Sam**© Alfaro. end 


M.«o rtptmn . fundanenull, unirrd poltrwl u«ut u ur*rl, 

five# among .he great div,..oo. of ,he More, .here «e many 
.pliw l«h dele c winders hun*if uvleperdenr of .he other, .hough 
OKne have mko to poaidoas ol reeogmad gene,.! leaJenh, P by 
v,m* ol uipe.KK .dent. or wealth For .he me* p^ however. 
Kir.. ic.Iouiy .nd diuru.r nuts among .he daimi. .ml e*h .. in 
ten. mainly on preserving ha own power 

l» u altogether unlikely that the Morn in any great number. 
h».r iuh.nn.ol n, the J.p.nr* Pie j.pane* hj.r claimed M . 
tewei among them but nothing like (he uxceuei .hey cliun » 
luve Mhlevel among .he people, ol the Vimy* U** More 
r.idin* parties have undoubtedly wrutk n J.pane* common..- 


waey»«W_Mey*. Rwperto Ueede. Depur, <o .he M^ur. Allonw, 
S 97, W-w. N R Toleruuvx Gry Tre^urer. 1. 


ii.xu line, .nd J.pane* scout.ng [Mine, with refer Bur .h,. 
inn.jixe prr.um.bly .. Utgel, unwgoiimd end on . hir-ard run 
bn... Moo*, properly cuinv.«rd before Dday. might be ol ton- 
tidereble vilue to in invading forte 

(I) Government personnel in Mindanao and Sulu. 

(-) Pros metal Got ,non and members of the Proxmeul 
Board in 19-10. 

Aguun Governor. Agustin Catenas. Jo* A axe. .nd Jorge Seam 
Datao-Governor. Romualdo yuimpo. Arvlm.no Cabigoo end 
Ku.rdn D Mir.nd. 

Miumli Oriental-Pedro Baculio, Governor. Paoenoo Yielini 
enJ Vnrn.r B de L*n 

Miumn (Xcidenul Governor. Porfino Villarin. Angel Medina 
and Federico Apao 

Sumjj.o Governor. Fernando Silvo*. Vicente Pimenwl. .ml 
Promt no Egay 

Zamboanga <>ovenvoi, Matiaa C R.mllo. Felipe B Aacuna. and 
Guadalupe Adaia 


Marne. D JakMn. O-f ol Pbl«. GuUlermo N Teve* Chief, 
S«ret Servae. Zambo**. CryPrfdo Loeenao. Gry M.yor. B C 
Caermo. Gry Eng.neer. Jo* Dr*. Cry Auditor. Jo* B.,d.. 
Gr, Treasurer Adolfo Jaidoa. CM of Pol*, Adolfo Gr.kla. 


notemor, of 'W. from 1936 to puseni 

Gar June. R Fugar.*** of .be great,* ol American Governor. 
Col Sdviao GaUardcxIo* to Gulamu Rasul 
It Col 1-eoo Angefe-aood for hi. ntthie* (act*. .Bin* ihr 
MortA 

Dam Ombra AmabangM^Uitnant of the S..b.w. M —I 


104. Northeastern Borneo 

Tl* hiwory of Borneo a large!, obaout Many century ago. 
“ ™ ^nucdhrrrhc Arab, as a land rich m preoou. uonn 
and spaces. The aland was uivafcd by Kubla. Khan rn the 
fourteenth century, and a Ounese pros,nee mas cu.bh.hcd in 
chc rsorth. extending over the islutd, of the Sulu *ch,pcl.go 
1 Ik hru European 'tutors to Borneo were the Spamsh and Pot 

^'Z V‘T "° ^ “ he,r A ^hman 

vorted Bruno Northwest Borneo, in 1600. and founded a 
Dutch establishment Suty-fire years later the Engluh cune to 


lb) Japanese nporlrJ ProtneiaI Governors in Mindanao 
aid Sulu, 1943-U, 

Aguun—Agu.nn Ca*n.i 
Bukidnnn—Antonio Rubin 
Cotabiro— Alfomo A Pablo 
D.vro—Rmiu.ldo C Quimpo 

Gnao—Ciricaco B R.vil < reported triroferred to Bukidnon) 
Miumn CXc ident.l—Pin linn VUIann 
Miumit Orient.!—Jo* Art.di 
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Borneo and, by 1773, the haaj liylu Cnmp.ii) had cacahliahed ■ 
trading station at Bal.mb.nx.n on .he northwev cowit. 

Dunn# .he eighteenth cemury. .he Dutch extended then m 
docmr .nd acquired control ol .lie touih .nd caat portiona of 
(he iilind. .nd noril(»c»i B«.rneo relapard into a condition oI 
lawlciaitcis and dee.y He. Sultana ol Brunei and Sulu excelled 
nominal control and (aimed out .he right! ol collecting revenue 
to nativea ol lank; ilicae willed a. the moutha ol riven, levied 
...r> on pawing traders. and plun.le.ed .lie inhabitant!. On the 
.out their was . loose ayatem ol Mohammedan law, m the 
interior, native* aettlcd then own diapuira according to tnhal 
cuitnm Headhunting was rile, diaraae ravaged thr country, and 
pitatca ranged tlae aeat 

In IK 11 James Bi.»kc war m.de Kod|a and Governor ol 
Sarawak, lotemuat in hit work was die Suppression ol pir.ira. 
Tlae principal pitatca wctc tlae llunana. the Balanilii, the Bad 
laut, ami tlae Sulua, all ol whom lived ne.r the north ol liar 
■aland With tlae aid ol government watahipa and the catab 
liahnacnt ol a government by tlae Chartered Cnittpiny in IKK I, 
piracy virtually ecased 

Borneo ta one ol the leaat developed patta ol the Ituliea Moat 
ol tlae coast land comma ol a.at. mi penetrable awampa which ex 
tend inland to tlie irnttal highlands The population U apatac, 
with Malaya Javaneae, Bocgimac, and < Itincsc along the io.it, 
and native l>yaka in the intenot The nativea are divided into 3 
groups the Klam.nt.n in llritnh North Uornro, the Bahau in 
vciinal rail Dutch Bonaeo, and the Punan in central IXitch 
Borneo. The coaat people apeak Malay, the predominant Ian 
Xuaxc tauxht in schools Though both Guholtt and Proteatant 
miiiNim ate active, moat ol tlae nativea ate pagan Tlae Chuaeae, 
tlie moat induatrioua of the alien population, ate the ttadcra. and 
It II ihtouxh them tliat the l>yak* ttanaait tlieir buaincaa. 

A. Population—physical characteristics. 

fit (,rnrrJ. 

Tlae inhabitants ol Northeastern ftmteo la» into 2 large 
diviaiona (lac coastal population, a mixture .*1 Malaya, Javanese. 
Bocglncsc. and l.xal Dyaks; and tlie interior native Dyak tribes 

IFlf.uaI X • 11). 

The native population n divded into 3 main groups. The 
Klamanun ate lound na.inly in Hntaah Notth Borneo. Molt 
important sub tribe* within this group ate ihr Murut in tlie in 
tenor and the IXiiun .long the coau 

Along live rivers m central and caat Dutch Borneo live the 
Il,ihan of whom tlae Kenya, in the Ap> Kay.n rexion, ami tlae 
Kayan ate the pntKipal auh tribe! 

In live mountains and deep lotcai ol centnl Borneo, mainly at 
the u.urcca ol the Kapuaa. Mah.r.n, *nd B.nto Rivera, there .re 
nomadic tribe*, made up ol amall group* "I ">* m*** lhjn 20 or 
30 members, known aa Punan 

The people ol these gnaups average Irom 3 leet 2 indict 10 ' 
Iw 3 utehrt in height. and arc ol va.ymx dcx'tea ol darkiaeaa 

(FtfiURI X 13). 

12) Klam*nl*M. 

Chancteriltk ol the Klamantan <a tlic.r dark brown skin 
and broad note l.’aually they arc long headed, and u.mc have 
obliquely act cyrt Tlie LXivun have a lighter ak.n color < He. 
. *1 X I h > < >n the north atad no.thcaat conn ol Borneo. the 
varaiua n.hct have intermixed to auch an extent that a more 
uniform race n developing. 
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I toon ■ A D)*k family 
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Hriiiah North Borneo Duauna Irom lewan beinging robacco to the com 
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•ad beard* The Baiap are smaller 
average Puoan. probably because of 


I B Population—cultural characteristics 
• 11/ Smmrtml d*U 

<-) Mr. ~U Sm+mtom OI (hr > (0.00U people in 
IWjheaum, Boer*,,. about W. (4)0000) « c n.m n II', 
n..ooe. and > . other Alarm and Europeans 

EE*jET£l!;‘ ,c T v "ir" ,fun 4 p"* 00 * 

,hc t nj « f ^ mount.,n» ami thick 
~ K T uU, «' •* m the more ferule area, alone the 

nw. and on the in. (Figure X - )). 


IN MiriSM NORTH bORNK) 
ORNtO .19(0) 


The Punan are srurdiJ, bu.lt «.lh Uip boo„ and •elide- 
veloped musculature (FIGURE X 191 Their i»,n a li*ht yel- 
lo*. « huh may be due to the fact that they dislike wnli/rfx and 
remain as mu. h a. p-Hsiblt in the shade of the lores*, they are 
said tn resemble Chinese OiaracteriMuallf che Punan ha.e 
sparse lacul and body ha.r. although man* men ol rhe KeUi 
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In Dutch Borneo much of the popuUtion of the Samarinda 
Diviuon a lowed near and in Tarakan Qost-Koetai and We*t- 
Kocta 1 are the moat thickly populated »ubdivisioo» of this 
Division. The Malay* in British North Borneo live chiefly along 
the west coast but are aUo found a abort distance inland on the 
big river*. Moat of the Chinese arc in Sandakan. where they 
comprise almost 77% of that population. About 6,000 Sulu* 
from Sulu Archipelago have settled on the coast between San¬ 
dakan and the Dutch border. 

(2) language. 

( 0 ) Malty. The business language in the coastal towns 
is Malay. It is also the chief language taught in schools Inter¬ 
preter* competent in Malay could probably manage even in 
remote districts of the interior although it is not generally 
known by the Murut or the Dusun hill tribe*. In order to e»- 
wblish communication, it will be necessary to contact key peo¬ 
ple, such at teachers or government employee*. The tribe* still 
speak their own language*. The Bahau language* of central Bor 
nco are related to North Borneo dialect*; tlie tribe* could under¬ 
stand each other, although with difficulty. There has been no 
evidence of native writing. The Punan dialects are similar and 
are probably mutually intelligible. They are related to the 
Kenya ( Bahau) and possibly to the Klamantan group in North 
Borneo. 

(A) Ounnr language. The most common Chine*e lan¬ 
guage* are Hakka and Cantonese among the labouring classes, 
and Hokkicn among the shopkeeper*. While the traders and 
shopkeepers .speak Chinese among themselves, they also know 
Malay. 

(i> Mutation. 

(a) Brititb North Borneo. Most of tlse schools, including 
mission schools, arc state-aided <FlCiUNli X • 4). The average 
attendance is about 2.2(X). In addition to thc*c schools, there 
are about 56 Chinese schools, unaided by the government, with 
about 2,<KM» pupils; Chinc*c is the medium of instruction Eight 
village schools ate maintained by the government 

( b ) Dutch Borneo. Nearly all the schtwli in the inland 
section* of Borneo arc mission schools, located in Tg Selor and 
Malinau. Not more than alniut 4.5% of the population, how¬ 
ever. is literate in Malay ami less than one-third can read Dutch 

(r) Japan nr education. In conformity with the present 
policy of Japamzation of Borneo and Celebes. Japanese schools 
*havc probably been established in the major towns. In addition 
to teaching the Japanese language, schools for technical skills 
may have been introduced. 

HI Religion. 

U) Native!. The majority of natives arc pagan, adhering 
to their tribal customs and taboos, which vary with each tribe. 
In the Bahau tribe, the head-hunting cult occupied a central 
position in the ritual system, the practice was almost completely 
stamped out by the Dutch administration. Control* may have 
been removed under Japanese regime, however, and Dutch 
officials believe that the tribes, left alone, would return to head 
hunting. 

(A) Million!. The most important mission work in Bor¬ 
neo has been the establishment of schools. In British North Bor¬ 
neo. the Roman Catholic Mission, the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, and the Borneo Basel Self-Established 
Church have established missions and schools. 


The Chinese have their own place* of worship (Chinese 
temples) and Mohammedan village* of any sixe have their 
mosques and priest*. 

In Dutch Borneo, the Christian Missionary Alliance cen¬ 
ter* its activities in Malinau and Tg. Selor, and the Basel Mis 
nonary Society is located in Pocroektjaoe and Pocdjocn. The 
latter *ociety has taken over the work of the Rhenish Miuion in 
Borneo and ha* expanded it con*iderably along the great river* 
into the interior (Inset, Fimjri X - 4). 

( 5) Temperament and allili.dei. 

The people of Borneo are usually peaceable, and have co¬ 
operated with the Europeans. The natives like to be left alone, 
although they are interested in trading forest product* for 
knivc*, tools, and weapon* from the coastal town*. The Dusun 
in the north and the Bahau in Dutch Borneo mix with alien 
groups, ami get along especially well with the Chinese. It is 
difficult to foresee what the event* of the war and the witness¬ 
ing of destruction and violence coupled with Japaoese propa¬ 
ganda will have done to affect native attitudes. 

C. Suitability of native* for labor. 

(I) Briliih North Borneo. 

(a) Numberi. It has been necessary in the past to rely 
on imported Chinese and Javanese laborer* for work on rubber 
and tobacco plantations Of the 15,500 laUirers in 1939, 7,000 
were natives, 6,000 were Chinese ami 2300 were Javanese. 

(A) Oaupaiioni. Native* were employed at unbilled 
laborer* on rubber estates, oil fields, ami at cutting lumber. Since 
most of the work it seasonal, it docs mu supply the laborer s live¬ 
lihood. but only supplements hi* income. Other natives were 
engaged in small-scale agriculture. From July through Novem¬ 
ber. the natives are engaged in preparing tlse ground in their 
own holding*, and for that reason die labor supply would he 
short during those months. 

<r) TraclabiJily of tabor. It hat been reported that die 
Dusun work well although they are not so tractable as the 
Chinese coolies. The Dusun does not adapt himself readily to 
skilled tobacco work, but is considered a good tapper on rubber 
plantations. He is not likely to stick to a job very long since lie 
docs not like to remain away from his home for long periods. 

(J) V'agei. No detailed wage rates are available. A 1937 
report states that in Jcsselton a porter received from 35c to 50c 
Straits Settlements dollars (US. 20c to 28c) per day. Workers 
on rubber plantations rarely earned more than 50c Straits Set¬ 
tlements dollars per day; in some cases, rations were furnished 
in addition to wages. 

(2! Dutch Borneo. 

{a) Number!. In 1939, about 30,000 males were avail¬ 
able in the South and East Divisions residency for statute labor; 
the figure includes Bandjermasm and a part of Samarinda divi¬ 
sion which included in the area studied. Large labor needs 
must be met by imported labor. 

(A) Occupation!. The natives stay close to tribal centers, 
and are unwilling to remain away from their homes for more 
than 6 months at a time. Since the Dyaks of various tribes bring 
tome of their produce to the coastal centers, and many come 
down the river in their boats, they know the streams and how 
to manage their craft. Among the inland tribes, therefore, will 
be found the most willful men navigating the rivers up and 
down stream. 
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I). Social structure* and social conditions 

>11 Ntinti. 

All ol (hr indigenous inl.es, except cl* Punin. are settled 
ngiKulturalisr*. who, for the most part, cultivate dry .«c Hum 
•OK and fishing ate suhtd.aty The * ir.hal groups arc generally 
I'f.mmvc in culture and formerly weir ranked among chr moii 
nmmi.HM Ikeod hunters in (he world Except in the moii primi 
me Hunan tribes, rite natives arc skilled .n nuking and hand 
Imyi l.uii. usually dugoul canoes 

U) KLmaHHn. The Duiun air ihr most advanced tribe 
w " h,n ,l "* U' 0u P‘ Their agriculture lyurm it well developed 
and they arc the only ir.hc of the Klamaman to rulnvaic wci 
flee Irrigation is practiced With a system of bamboo conduits, 
atwl liny are ilsc only native |eoplc in Domex* who use- ihc plow, 
drawn hy water-buffalo These people have adopted many 
(.Innoe techniques ol agriculture a ml customs. because ol clow 
avuKiaiHin with the Chinese, who arc we ll liked ami with whom 
ihc Doom frequently intermarry The Besaya*, a suh tribe found 
near the Hadas river, are dirty in then habits. The Klamaman 
hunt with sword., spear*, and sometime, small blowguns They 
probably use poisoned darts 

Marriage practice, vary within dilfercm tribal group. The 
Klamantan ate usually monogomous Polygamy exist, where 
rlwrc u Mohammedan influence Divorce i. practiced; premari 
tal chastity is neither de.ircd nor expected. 

Clothing consists of cotton goods which have largely sup- 
planted bark cloth The men wear a lorn doth, a head doth 
and tnmctimr. a (acker In the interior they atrach Hat cloths 
to the rear of their loin cloths Women wear a skirt, head doth, 
and on special occasions, a blouse Embroidery, colored heads 
feathers and shells decorate their festive garments Both sexes 
wear rattan hats as a protcxtion from the sun. and earrings In 
some Dusun mho. the women wear heavy brass rings on their 
ankles ami coils of brass wire around rheir legs, arms ami necks 
Tattooing is practiced only hy Dusun men 

<A> Ik A./*. The HjIiju are a sc ml-nomadic people 
wlui move from place to place seeking new areas „l cult, 
vanon Then techniques of cultivation are primitive, therefore 
the land cs soon exhausted If the nee crop fads, sago ,s an .m 
portant substitute These people are good fishermen. the, can 


Fk.iixii X • 20 

,X "‘ h H '" H " K '**" Hah*u group, new living 

m Hntish Home,. 

'? the field, the, wear enormous plaited fiber hats Feet 
clothes atc nchly cmhro.de,cd Common materials are I. 
doth, woven doth, or conon of thin liana fibers Much ot 
,nnumr, * Mr '-gs art hung 
£ . . 2 inches below . 

shoulder tFtr.UK, X -21). Hurnbdl feathers arc ornaments 
served for chiefs Tattooing u universal. 

Irwt ^ V* Puntn h “ n ' dcc '- P-K*. *"d h„ 

*° ami .angle ftuits a,e .mportan, subsidiary fed. W 


catch as many as 2 tons ol fish in a couple of hours by use of a 
mild poison Rrce beet is a favorite beverage, and the men drink 
it to the |»>int of intoxication Tobacco and hcielnut aic indulged 
in ftcely. In hunting, the hahau use swords or spears The blow 
gun is rarely used 

According to Dutch law. slavery no longer exists In the 
liahau society, there is a gr»>up. originally alien, which Iceli 
strongly outcast, although the members arc well Heated and 
may rise to the position ol priest or war leader 

Men's clothing consists of a loin cloth, sometimes more than 
<0 feet long, ami a hcaddoth or strip of tattan for live brow 
Women wear ankle length skins open on rive sale, ami clorh or 
rattan tied around their heads ( Fii.UBi X • 20). Wlien working 


ln ,hc »"'* ,mn *cdlately pmed.ng the war 
M M shipping line pad native, wages of HJc Ncthrr- 
l^nds East Indies (US. 10c, . da, plus fed Some group. of 
natives like wages in the form of food and payment in kiml 
III Chin,,,. 

The Oiuk-sc are the most ndusirious of the non indigenous 
laborers I hey ate more productive ami effiocnt than Malays 
Many ate small agriculturalists, in towns they are shopkeepers 
aid artisan, and some become quite wealthy Chines, do the 
skilled work on loixwen estates 


>•*) hf’aiirir t/tielofmmli. 

In recent years the Japanese have leased an incasing num 
I«ct Of plantations, and employed imported Japanese laborers 
•Since occupation the Jayunrsc have encouraged native labor. 
bu * IW3 .hey reported: 1 llw fit,, bat.h of lav 

anese laborers as well as some skilled laborers from China are 
ex peered to arrive in Kuching shortly." The Japanese hope lives, 
grnupa will K lllc down as iarmris 
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IXiuh Hi 'him A IIIKlU I>||1 ihowipg Jiuriuldl rn M<r* 

Imnc) II regarded in a delicacy Thr Hunan Inner wild ruldtcr 
and camphor wiih ocher ruiivc group* in enhance lor knlvct 
and doth. Only I tub-tribe, the Baiap. Iian Milled down lu per 
maneni dwelling and a sedentary agriculture They grow prin- 
u|«j||y dry rice 

The Hunan hunt with a hard-wool blow gun. (> 10 ) feet 
long and about 2 inchn in diameter Iron drill* are needed to 
make them; the Hunan secure thew by battenng loreit product! 
with the HaImu. w ho in turn deal with the coanal Chinese Had- 
cm Each man curries a tword, a unall knd< and a bamboo cpiiver 
(or poiioncil darn The Hunan divlikr water, and no boan are 
found among these native* 

loin cloth*, the women** iliurt ikiru, and head doth* are 
made I torn beaten l>ark doth Basap women wear *leevelc** 
lucket*. open at the tide* String* of bead* ate sometime* worn, 
and moit Hunan wear carring* Tattooing •» t«c 

(2/ Chinne. 

The Chinese population form the trade*men. artisan and 
gardener sections of the community. They own shop* in tin 
coastal town* and alto in the more remote section* of the uland. 
External trade i* controllc.1 by chc Chinn*, the Arab* and Euro 
peans The Chinese peasant settlers have introduced their ago 
cultural method* of intensive cultivation They gel along well 
with the pagan tribe* and are respected by them. SanJakan i» 
-dixit 77' ( aimese and Tarakan i* 2Y . Chinne. 


I Government organiration. 

Ill Hriinh Sorih Born to. 

I he administration of Bniiih North Borneo wa* vnted in 
the Hrmth North Borneo Company with a Governor of the u 
land, acting under the authority of a Court of Director* in Lon 
don and assisted by a Government Secretary and Civil Service 
of (*t men. A* of 1931. live Mate wa* divided into I tendencies 
with a Knulcnt in charge of eac h The Residencies were 

U) SanJatan and Kndai Ktndnu y Headquarters were at 
Sandakan Government siaiuru wete located at Sandalun, Ku- 
dat, lungkon, Lamag ( Kinahatangan >. and Heluran < Labuk and 
Sugut» Hrmsh ofliiert wete in charge. alil»>ugh in tome cavrv 
•here were competent Attains. 

(A) l Veil l.iuil KmJcn. y Hc-*dc|uaricr* wete at Jc»u-I 
non Government itation* were located at Jcttclton, Tuatan. 
Kota Iklud, Hj|wi Beaufort. Mempakul and Sipitung. 

<| ) Ini, nor H.nJrn,) Hciidquaiicrt wete at Kcmngau 
<lovcrnment nation* were located at Keningau, Tenom,Tambu- 
nan, and Hc-ntiangan. 

hi I fan >u> KrnJtm) Headquarter* were at Tawau, with 
government nation* at Tawau and l.uh*d Datu 

*1 lie executive power i* carried on by Departments under the 
direction ol the Commandant of the Constabulary, the princi¬ 
pal Medical OfRur. the financial Controller, the (bmmivuonci 
of Custom* and Excise. il«e Cumrtmskwcf of Land*, tin Hrutcc 
1 for Mfaii D 

Hubln Work*, tlie General Manager ot Railway*, the Surveyor 
General, tin- Conservator of I'orcit* and Director of Agricul 
lure, and the Pottmastcr (.encral Ordinance* ate enacted by the 
Governor with the advice of a Legislative council which the 
( nun of Director* ha* the tight to veto, flic governor and ex 
ecutivr head* of mow of the government department* are sta- 
tinned in Sandakan, the remainder at Jestclton Chinese per 
*onnel has ken much u»cd by the government office*. 

I2> Dnltb Borneo. 

Within tlie Netherlands East Indies Administrative scheme 
Borncu it one of the Outer Territories It i* divided into tlie 
Residency of the West Division and the Residency South ami 
Law Division Hie area included in tint ttudy n the northwest 
(Mfi of the Residency of the South ami Eatt Division. It include* 
the Bocloengan division, parti of the Samarinda and a very tmall 
part of the Kapocas-Barito division (Since 1930. rcotgam/a- 
non of the administration has caused the incorporation of the 
IXwsucn-landcn division with the Kapoeas-Barito division ) 

(Plt.UXI X • 3 >. Hath division i» divided into subdivision*. Three 
of tlie K tub division* included in thi* study are nativr-rulrd: 
the Bocloengan tubdivmon in Bocloengan division, tlie Beraoc 
subdivision and tlie Oost Koetai *ubdivition in Samaiinda 
division. In each ol these subdivision*, however, the capital 
■t admmittrated by direct rule Tg Sclor it the eapitol of the 
Bocloengan tubdivuion, Tg Redeb it tlie eapitol of Bcraoc 
*ubdivi*ion and Suinannda it the eapitol of the Oust Koetai 
Tarakan. in the Bocloengan tubdivmon. and Bonmng and San- 
ga-Sanga m tlie CX»t Kcrtai subdivision arc independent tub 
districts. 

11) Japanese administration. 

The Japanese have followed a general policy of uting the 
former Administrative Districts m marking out new AJininis 
native Area* Bunch North Borneo bus been divided into rhe 
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(oi m residency and the raw coast residency Solans and 
radjas have been used in civil administration posts. 

F. Security and police. 

(I) Bnliib Sorlb Borneo 

la) Judiciary The Governor of North Borneo is Pres, 
dent of the High Court, which is comprised of a chief jus¬ 
tice and other Sessions Judges Sessions courts are pres-ied 
over by Sessions judges. There are also subsalury courts 
Some Indian statutes have been adapted with slight variations 
Native law is administered by native courts with appeal to the 
District officer to the Resident and to the Governor. Native 
chiefs have limited judicial power under code* Among the 
Mamantans in the Dusun and Murut tribes, a council of elders 
advises each chief on important questions. Their courts are su¬ 
pervised by European officers. 

(A> Polite. An armed constabulary is maintained with 5 
British officers. 5 native and Indian officers, and 500 non-com 
missioned officers and men. mostly natives and some Indians 
I here also existed a native Military Platoon, a setm-military 
striking force, capable of dealing with any insurrectionary 
movement 

(2) Dutch Borneo. 

The basic principle in Dutch policy has been to keep intact 
native societies and institutions, and to allow them to develop 
along their own lines insofar as there was no interference with 
law and order. Petty crimes were settled as much as possible by 
natives according to their AJal law. When disputes could not be 
settled locally they were taken to the Coniroleur (local civil 
officer) who sat in court with the local Ada/ chief, and a Mo¬ 
hammedan of high standing, a priest for instance, if a Moham¬ 
medan was involved. 

(ai Polite. The police system in Dutch Borneo follows a 
general Netherlands East Indies police system It includes the 
local general, field, and armed police The local police, general¬ 
ly called Jen poke < village police), is under the control of the 
village head and the Central Government has no direct concern 
with it The general police, mostly Manadonese and Ambomesc 
with a strong military tradition, and Dutch loyalty, is a semi- 
military organization. The field police, established to aid village 
police, is a group of trained, mobile police force largely using 
motorcycles. The armed police is used m the Outer Territories 
and jxrfortps a function between the general police and the 
army. Native states have their own police. 

Because of the political nature of much of its work, the police 
is directed by the Solicitor General, who. though attached to 
the High Court." is subject to orders from the Governor Gen¬ 
eral. A school for training of police personnel was located at 
Soekeboemi in Java. 

G. Belligerency. 

Under the protecting aegis of the British and Dutch govern¬ 
ments. the Klamantan have been rescued from the constant in¬ 
cursions of the Ibin and the piratical Malays, who were, until 
the advent of European rule, gradually reducing the less war¬ 
like tribes. The Bahau were also striking at the up-river settle¬ 
ments until punitive expeditions by government forces stopped 
the constant bloodshed. The Kenya were the most warlike in 
this group. They were hated and feared and never left their 


strongholds, even on trading trip*, except in large fully armed 
panics. It u suspected that some of these tribes arc still resisting 
the Japanese. 

105. Celebes 

The northern peninsula of Celebes formerly contained 2 
large confederations and a powerful, independent state. Bo- 
laang Mongondow. Against the constant attacks of this king 
dom. the 4 largest tribes of the northeastern peninsula, the Tom- 
bulus. Tonseas, Tontemboaru, and Tondanos, allied themselves 
in a confederation called the "Minahasa" ("become one"). 

In 1679 the Minahasans called on the Dutch for aid against 
the Spanish, who were trying to incorporate them with the 
Philippines. Following expulsion of the Spanish forces, the 
Minahasans settled down to long years of friendly relations with 
the Dutch, which have lasted as far as is known until the present 
tune. 

A league of the 5 brothers." formed in Gorontalo, waged 
war intermittently with Mmhasa. These wars, complicated by the 
frequent invasions of the Ternatcans and Sangmcsc. kept the 
entire peninsula in a state of intermittent strife until the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century when the Dutch Colonial Admin- 
istratum finally succeeded in integrating the whole area under 
an efficient governmental system. 

Except for the eastern end of the peninsula, north Celebes is 
sparsely populated. Villages are rare, and jungle is extensive. 
The few settlements are far apart, and communication between 
them a usually possible only by water. Most of the coast tribes 
are learning Malay, which forms the only means of verbal com 
mumcation between Celebes and the other islands of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies 

The most important center, from the cultural, commercial, 
and administrative point of view-, is Manado. which is also the 
seat of the Manado Provincial Council inaugurated by the Japa- 
nese in March 1914. Formerly, under Netherlands East Indies 
government, there was the Minahasa Council, the first autono- 
mous council for the Outer Provinces 
Gorontalo. at the southern coast of the peninsula, is the capi 
tal of a native state and used to Ik a central station for a brigade 
of armed police, the former fort having been converted into 
police barracks 

A. Population—physical characteristics. 

(It (.mere/. 

The sparse physical data available seem to indicate that the 
whofc area is inhabited by peoples of mixed ancestry. General- 
ty. however, the natives seem to average about 65 inches in 
height, with light brown skin, sometimes ruddy lips and cheeks, 
broad and flat noses, thxk lips, straight black hair, and sparse 
beards Variations from one district to another are wide, and in 
some places short, ugly, dark-skinned types are common 
(2) Mina be I a group. 

Th.s group inhabits the northern peninsula of Celebes as 
well as the Sangihe and Taland Islands (Figure X - 22) The 
populate of Minahasa ,s composed of 5 principal tribal divi- 
sions; namely, the Tonseas. Tombulus. Tondanos. Tontembo- 
ans. and the Tonsawangs. and four smaller ones: namely, the 
Ban::**. Bcnteruns. Ponosokans, and Bclangs (FIGURE X - 14). 


I 



I he groups arc distinct Irum the other tribes of Celebes, and nc 
«id to have i strain o( Javanese and 4 lau amount of European 
WooJ (harottrriuu of the group ate then high note*. widely 
»ep*f4iid eyes. and mil ihort luir The number ul albinos u un 
usually large The people are (all and strong, bui hast short legs 
Observers have tematked that the adults ate decidedly Japa 
ntse in apjwatamr Tile Uolaang Mongondows, distded into 
•* sex lions resemble else Mmahasans vet) closely, except that in 
(lie interior there ate many individuals with wavy luir The 
< "tonjlere ati ol the same general physical type as the Mina 
liasans ( Flt.ual X -21). The Uuolcse ate light skinned like the 
Mmahasans, hut have blood Mat noses and moderately thin lips 

(11 I ora,I m group. 

I he Tnradias mliibii the western pan ol the north peninsula, 
and central Celebes <Itc.l at s X 21 and X 25 > Only 2 small 
suh tithes ate located within area limits ol the present study; 
live Mouions and the Toll Tolis <.enttally speaking, the To 
tadyas ate small in statute (male avetage 61 inches). blown- 
skinned, with straight, black hail that is sparse on (ace and 
hi»Jy. modelately broad noses, ami li|<s ol medium thickness 
little is known alx.ut tin Mouions and Tol. Tolis because they 
ate ui lemme and inaccessible. 


rmimr X-2» 
Fishmnrn «d Gumntaki IV 1 


FscuaiX-24 

Tetradyi Natives selling cnbuio l'M7 

II Population—cultural characteristics 
<11 General. 

The tribal groups covered within the area studied vary 
markedly in degrees ol cultural development The differences 
between widely separaml dinners such as Minahasa and Go- 
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rKI'M X 1) 

Native .rfl lit uiatktt .nil . p,„ „( 

rtmulo irr unking, Ini v. but Kill apparent ate divergence* Ih 
I wun wb-group, within iIk' ume region The MinahataM hi. 
4ii intelligent me and have at,imitated io a great degree the- 
lultun- and religion ol wctirrn civilization. The, have a rich 
literature of prow ami |«*tiy orally naiiutiutcd Thu group 
i* w altered throughout the India at voldim ami government 
employee* On iIk other hand, interior tube* wuh a* the Mou- 
t ,,f i* and Toll Tolu are primitive, a* yet ocartely touched |<> 
wettern influctHet 

(1) Numhrn *h! Jiilrlhntion, 

It i* impouihle to Kate definite population figure* fiir the 
atea. because only a part ol Parlgi tubdivinon in Amo division, 
ami approximately, * of tlie » subdivmom in Dnnggsla divi- 
*ion ate included in the area Kudicd Manado and Chmmial.. 
division* ate completely within the area (Fit.imi X-)», The 
total number ol inhabitant* it emulated to l*c under 700,000. 
<iuietally tjTaking, the coaiu are lairly well populated; vib 
lager in the interior ate few and lar between. 

(-1 MaiWo Junto* In I9It) thete were tome 463.0OO 
tunm. r.SV wee Minalutant. 13'. Mongundoue. and th. 
reniaimlet Goranulrzr, Amhunctr, Ternatean*. etc The divi- 
*ain wat tin- mn*t densely inhabited portion id all Ccltlv* 
averaging about 103 people to tlw square mile, liy far the hca*. 
tvt li.nuntration of population wai ,n and near Manado. 

ContHlJo Junto!, There weft- aloui 18'.000 na 
live* in 1*1 Mi A email numlx-r was made up of Muuhaiani. 
Javanese. Boeg.itc*c. etc.. V’ 1 . were Gorontak,. Gorontalo 
d.Kfiet wa* the niou denicly populated of the division. L.mboto 
diKtMt was second lioalcmo district wa* sparsely icttled 

Iri Don^J.! Jit,„on Probably few-of itt 169,1100 nj 


I tivet ate imluded within the lutuu of tin* ttud) North ot il 
(own of Dunggala the population it tpartc About 60*, of if, 
people are Wctt Toradiat. II*. Gotnntalr/c and Mi’, IVicg, 
ncte In the Tolnoli ateat. the uuMal town* ate largely coin 
l«i*cd ol alien group*, and few ol the original native* (cmau> 
lioegmete. Gofontakzr. and Ataht have become a typical p*. 
id the social Kent 

(Jt Poio Junto* Although (Ik- population of 7,<x. 
nanm i» lairly evenly diKtiliuted thtoughout iIk- division. ti.fi 
a email ectnon ol it it included in tltr area ttuditd that u » mi 
(tivtifili to tttimair the population. 

li) I nOgMgr. 

(a) Miuoluu The language ol north Celelx-t. at lai 
wxk at Gorontalo, hat Krong connection* with Philippine Ian 
guage* T lie maiority of native*, about 130,000. ,pcak Goran 
talcre hi the Gorontalo region Gurontalc/c i* recognized by tin 
word no (dndaf. The language* are, however, gtaduall, I, 
mg replaced hy Malay, an interpreter inmpctcnt in Malay 
ioiiKI certainly be undt-tKood througltout mint of tin* area 
High *ih»l educated native* tan understand Dutch; ptoluhl* 
a few kttow Englieli 

fh) TonJt*i. All tier Toradfl languages ate (lately m 
irtrclatcd, though mu mutually coinprchcntihle except between 
neighboring tube* Mom of iIk-iii thow a umilarny to the lv*g, 
new and Marasur language Malay would lw understood »f„, 
ever there ate school. and along the- matt 

(.) /-fr»ii. In March 1911. the Jap-new reforicd 
tlui tltc ttody ol tlwir language wat amazingly popular 
throughout Q-leht* 

(Jt IJni.itton. 

i.tt farttrra/. Education n mote widespread m Minahau 
than in any other area covered m (hit Kudy. (Phiuxi X D 
T here- ate private normal Khuols for native teacher*. publu na 
nvr school* of live second class (fourth and fifth grade* I, pzi 
vatt- Dutch native school*. subsidized and unsubudiml dittrai 
whiwl, (third and fourth grade* I. and wetar.an whuol* (third 
ami fourth grade... About 3 hoy, to .* g„U receive a prana., 
eelueatiiH. School, atc run fi, the government and hy m.tMoti. 

" l; 'V ,hc,e “ v,c * >i0 Protestant miuion ichoolt m Mm. 
bau. ami neatly 17.300 „udcnt, Although Protestant kIh.iI. 

ar outnumbe r Roman Cstltulic *1,.. „ „ ,ep„„«d tfia, th, 

latte. o(T„* by fa. the more practical ami uu-ful edoeation. Onh 
m>n tlenornnuruMial Khool. (excise a tuh*.dy. Literate natie.s 
.....Id under Mind otder, wra.cn simple Malay 

h In Manado division aN.io 

. of Ihe populatfon .* Iterair , n a language other than 
Dutch, and *hghtly mote than 2<V ,n Dutch In Gorontalo .fi 
IKO" th* eor,e. | x..Kl.ng percentage, ate 9% and 0 M . Duly 

gala d.vioon ljr, anJ 0 2 * ; p^, j (Vl4fc , n ,, , v an<| 0 2 r, 

’ fTT” , Vk repott that m Celelic* 8H* 

1-e.hlK Khool. have been opened, at which o*c* 103,000 pup.) 

' LIT''"* TT": l,,m 2m> Two Kxcmda., 

^ ^r .ul.utal KhuoU. teach.-r* training Khool*. ami 
other* have been started * 

'D Religion, 

belief*m Z'Zt ThlrC 7 ! f* 1 * d, ' , • n ‘ , W« of tel^n 

S3li.^L.7?C7 ,l f ° f Cekbn T»» Miruhotans are 
Chtotun. the area Lwtwcen Mm.hua and ,a*t of Gorontalo .. 
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mixed with pagan. Mohammedan, and Christian elements; the 
Gorontalo section is Mohammedan, and the Toradja section is 
P*S* n I" 1939. about one third of the total number of 
ministers in all the Outer Provinces were concentrated in the 
northern peninsula Sections of the Bible have been published 
in dialects spoken in the north peninsula 

(A) Cbnilunuy Christian missionaries have worked in 
Minahasa for more than a century. Figures for 1933 indicate 
that of a population of about 292.000. 266.000 natives were 
Christians About 13.000 of the Christians were Catholics, the 
remainder Protestant There were less than 3.000 Mohamme 
dans. Despite the fact that Protestants far outnumber Catholics, 
a bitter light wages between them in Minahasa. so that Catho¬ 
lic and Protestant clergy have been forbidden by law to bap- 
tuc any native already baptized in the other persuasion 

(e) Ptgtnitm, The pagan cult still survives in remote 
districts, where old village temples can still be found It is ap¬ 
parent that the various local cults follow a general pattern, in 
eluding ancestor worship, belief in innumerable sufwutural 
beings both good and evil, the concept of a supreme god and 
numerous lesser deities, and the power of periodic communal 
sacrifices to deal with the unseen powers The Bolaang Mon 
gondow tribes are mostly pagans; only about one tenth arc 
Christian. 

C. Suitability of natives for labor. 

The sturdiest, most enterprising, and aggressoe laborers 
within this general area arc the Boegmese and South Makas- 
sarcsc. They work as long as 21 hours at a stretch, if necessary, 
requiring only a little food. These groups do not like to remain 
■way from home longer than 6 or 8 months They cannot he 
recruited from north Celebes, but arc usually at Makassar, and 
southward about 30 miles Boegmese arc also excel I cm seamen 

Large numbers of Minahasan boys become clerks or pin the 
army. In the past, most contract coolies in Manado Residency 
have been Javanese or Ciorontalczc, Manadonese and Amoer- 
ang-haai natives arc weak and inefficient laborers. A dearth of 
labor has been felt in Minahasa. but apparently Gorontalo is 
a good potential source from which to draw Gorontale/e will 
work if encouraged to do so by the government. 

The K P M shipping line paid daily wages of 83 cents, plus 
food. I>»ublc pay is given for overtime work. Agricultural 
wages are lower. The Dutch government demanded statute 
labor, unless a ransom on tax was paid, at the rate of I day out 
of 7. or no more than 32 days a year. For such labor a daily- 
wage of about 1 3 cents, plus food, was paid 

Minahasa natives have worked successfully among them¬ 
selves by a communal system of agriculture Each village has 
one or more mutual aid societies, called mapJus. On appointed 
days the whole oupa/us including women and children, meets 
early in the morning and marches in procession to the particular 
field where they are to work that day. The work is turned into 
play as much as possible by rhythmic singing, yoking. and im¬ 
promptu contests to see which team can outwork the other. 
The person receiving the aid must feed the members at noon 
and provide a feast for them in the evening. These organizations 
arc often large, running into the hundreds There is an elected 
leader and other officers as well Usually the group is concerned 
with agriculture; sometimes house-building, or. on occasion, 
they may even lend money. 

The Kadi people, a Mohammedan group originally from 


Donggola. are situated in coastal villages in the Tolitoli re¬ 
gion They are belligerent and aggressive by nature, and are 
very diligent workers. 

On P Sunatang in Tolitoli Baai is a group of Mohammedan 
Bad|aus They are a sturdy and industrious people, and live by 
agriculture and fishing They make excellent praus. 

In Minahasa. the kjpala dfjgj (police) arc especially charged 
with getting coolie labor for plantations. 

In Celebes, the opium monopoly has an important bearing 
on the problem of labor, for while opium does not appear to 
aflect the industry of the Chinese, it utterly demoralizes na¬ 
tives who become addicted to its use The monopoly was ap¬ 
plied to the whole of Celebes in 1907, and in Manado it has 
been absolutely forbidden to the natives It is not known what 
the Japanese have done in regard to this situation. 

D. Social structure and social conditions. 

(I) Customs. 

(a) General The Minahasans are more civilized, accord¬ 
ing to western standards, than arc the tribes of Borneo or Hal- 
mahera In the towns the people have adopted western housing 
and clothes Outside the Minahasa area, the social scene changes 
quickly and even coastal villages a short distance westward arc 
less accusiitmed to European ways and standards. Interior tribes 
arc extremely primitive, and cling to their old habits and cus¬ 
toms Although cheap imported cloth has largely replaced na¬ 
tive fabric* m north Celebes, some tribes wear beaten cloth gar¬ 
ments for work, and certain interior tribes may know only- 
bark clothes 

Social stratification is more rigid in some places than others. 
Minahasans draw the line between nobles and freemen, but do 
not attach so much importance to hereditary status as do the 
people of Bolaang Mongondow, who distinguish minute grada¬ 
tions of rank within the above Goronralo, like Minahasa, is 
mote democratic in character. In Donggala division, an aris¬ 
tocracy. an upper middle class (clergy, mosque personnel, etc ), 
and the masses are recognized in the Tolitoli subdivision area. 

Headhunting flourished in ancient times, and until as late 
as I860 interior tribes went on secret forays to secure trophies 
for deceased chiefs 

(A) Properly. In North Celebes, except in Gorontalo. 
the members of each village have rights to the |xisscss»on of 
portions of the community territory, and each family holds its 
particular land in perpetuity as long as they use it. If the land 
lies idle, it reverts to the category of undivided village property 
and becomes eligible for redistribution to other families Nowa¬ 
days. the concept of private property in land is gaming strength 
in the Minahasa region, and the old communal idea is on us 
way to extinction In Gorontalo. communal property docs not 
exist Division of family land is in accordance with Mohamme¬ 
dan law. A large pan of the land is under the control of nobles 

(c) Agriculture. Minahasans cultivate wet and dry rice, 
the principal crop, they depend on natural flooding of low-lying 
ground for w« rice cultivation. Simple cattle-drawn plows are 
used Maize and sago arc eaten if rice is scarce. The Bolaang 
Mongondow people depend mainly on sago, but cultivate ticc. 
maize, and yams also. 

(«/) Hunting jnJ fiihing. The Minahasans arc enthusias¬ 
tic hunters Wild pigs, the principal game, are stalked with 
dogs Fishing is common with them and with the people of 
Gorontalo. Swords, clubs, and spears arc the chief weapons. 
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Biowguru arc used in some dmrico. Hunimr and fishing arc 
°' m,nor im P° f 'ancc to the Bolaang Mongondow* 

„ ^ Domwtwwl p.g» occur m great 

numbers in Mmahasa and Bolaang Mongondow. but (he Mo¬ 
hammedan Goromalcze lack them entirely. House*, cattle, 
buffaloes. goats, and chicken* arc raised in Mmahasa. Some 
Minahasans eat dogs, and many find rats and snakes palatable 
(/) Cra/tt Pottery, mat making, basketry, weaving, and 
carvmg of wood. bone, and horn are all wdespread material arts 
m North Celebes 


E. Governmental organization. 

( I ) Authors!). 

The North Celebes area is included within the Territory of 
Dr Grootc Dost, whose capital is at Makassar. Manado Resi¬ 
dency a one of si* within the Territory. In Manado Residency, 
which includes much of Central Celebes as well as the north 
peninsula, there are 5 divisions and 12 subdivisions The area 
of the north peninsula of Manado Residency included in this 
study is broken down as follow*: 


<*> Marriage. Monogamy is the rule, except where Mo 
hammedanism has altered it. but divorce is easily obtained. Pre- 
marital chastity and moral standards are generally higher in the 
Mmahasa than elsewhere in the Netherlands East Indies, because 
of the strong Christian influence 


(A) Mutilation. Tooth filing and supercision of boy* are 
widespread forms of mutilation m the region True circum¬ 
cision occurs rarely in Mmahasa. but more frequently m the 
Gorontalo area, particularly among the nobility 


Division 


Si ^divisions 


1 Manado 

2 Gorontalo 
5 tXmggala* 
4 P.-0 1 


Toodano. Manado. Amoerang. Bnlaang Mon- 

Boaletno. Gorontalo 
Dooggala. Toluol,. Bomi 


'Oal| « d 4 Sail .-Sun .Hr ur. ..od*d 

•°-l* pndldJ wHd.T.Moa. .. imlbded m rhr .rr. 


Subdivisions arc further broken down into districts and sub- 


(2) Other racial groups. 

(aI Chtnese. In the Residency of Manado there were 
more than 20.000 Chinese m 1930. About Vs of the group 
lived in the city of Manado Elsewhere they lived principally in 
coastal settlements, and functioned as traders and small shop- 
, rCr ; , ThC Ch,nnc ,n Don «*l* division, especially Toll 
toll subdivision, are Hakka Chinese, and speak Malay Bocgi 
ncse. and other languages besides Chinese They rarely inter- 
marry. I he head of the Chinese community it located in Kam- 
poeng Baroc. 

(AI Europeans. Almost all the Europeans were located 
m Mmahasa; less than 2.300 were in Manado division in 1930 
and of that number about 1.400 lived in the cry of Manado.’ 
The Europeans, principally Dutch, functioned as government 
officials, business men, and missionaries 

if) Arabs. Most of the several thousand Arabs in Celebes 
•ved in the northern peninsula. In 1930 there were about 
• 100 ,n rhc of Donggala (their center was Kampocng 

baroc, in the Toluol, subdivision). 1.100 in Gorontalo dm- 
sion, and 2,400 in Manado division. The Arabs are usually 
poor, they mix well with the local population. Most influential 
arc the Had jit. a group with prestige because they have made 
the pilgrimage- to Mecca. 

fd) Japanese. The number of'Japanese is not known be¬ 
cause rhc census classifies them as European * It * known that 
there was a strong group m Manado division and that they 
mixed well with the Manado city population Many were fisher 
men. 


(i) Current. 

The Japanese have established a neighborhood association 
system ( Tonari Gumi Soshiki) s.milar ro that in the homeland 
of Japan, throughout Manado city m order to "solidify the de¬ 
fense activities of citizens, disseminate order to the subyects 
smooth the distribution of surplus commodir.es and operation 
of the commodity rationing system ' 

This neighborhood association system will divide the city into 
groups of from 10 ro 13 families per group, "without racial do 
crimination." They are reported to have begun the ut.hzat.on 
of vacant lots to increase foodstuffs. 


districts. 

A large part of Manado Residency is under indirect rule of 
the Dutch Government. In 1939 there were 26 self-governuig 
name Mates m the Residency. 71 districts and 16 subdistricts 
The territory under direct rule included only 11 districts. 32 
subdiMricts. and the municipality of Manado Most of Gorontalo 
division a governed directly; Bolaang Mongondow has self- 
government 

<2) Mina has a and Gorontalo districts. 

In Mmahasa and Gorontalo the prevent district organization 
ooeloped out of the old localized sub tribe system, each district 
(pefaiaan) hemg founded on the base of an old sub-mhc 
( halak ). In Mmahasa. district rulers, usually lineal male de¬ 
scendants of the old sub-tribal chiefs. (designated hukum 
besor. ukung besot, or mayor), are elected by the local popula¬ 
tion The franchise belongs to men 20 years of age or older. 
Each district chief has an assistant, charged with the execution 
of the chief s orders. V.llagcs also have chiefs elected to office 
b> popular vote. The Mmahasan chiefs attended a special school 
at Tondano; because of this they all speak Dutch. 

In Gorontalo. where there is direct government, there a<e 2 
rivalnoMefam.lic, left, both of whom would like to. regain 
authority They have governmental positions in the districts 




'.o.aang .»! ongondou district. 


The 3 principal districts of Gorontalo each developed an 
uuernal state organization, and were ruled by councils of the 
foremost dutrac. chiefs. Bolaang Mongondow still has .« own 
rurerrestnacd m his admmiMration by the Dutch Government 

| ■£ ”‘ ,hC rul " fr ° m ,hc ol '** '°>*l 

The pnnopal dutnc, chiefs, like the sectional rulers of 
Mmahasa and Gorontalo. are the successors of the anocnr 
chiefs of the localized sub-tnbes 

<It Donggala division. 

In Tohtol, subd.vis.on a Boegmese ruler, who represented 

r^ImT^s «z *“ a PP°mtcd ,n 1929 and was 

K “ Mafata Masesec He lived m 

drc * * ,s ° 
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(M Alirmftlm. 

j.p.n opened the ’ bfonodo ProvineW Assembly on H Much 

/>•» A Japanese is President (reportedly Shi.no of the Gv.l 
Admimuraittn «nd the Director of Gv.l Administration) The 
Viee-Utie a sea, ,u taken by the former governor. Under 
I>utch rule a similar council was waned in 1919. Native. 
European*, and foreign oriental* elected their own represent! 
tnc. Originally the council had 36 native. I European, .ml I 
foreign oriental repreuntative. The franchise belong* to all 
men over 23 year, of age There was agitation foe woman * sufl 
r.Re 

A municipal auembly wa* created by the Japaneu in Mans- 
do. and i> supposed to meet 6 time* annually. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Present, all 13 auemblymen will be native*, either 
appointed or recommended for election Prior to the extract- 
dmary meeting on about 10 March 194-1. the Japanese an- 
nounced the official appointment, on 23 February, of 6 council 
member*, including 2 agriculturist*. 2 butineu men. I techni¬ 
cian. and I journalist Two over*ea« Chinese were among the 
new members A M.nado Gty Council also functioned under 
the I >iaic h. but lacked importance and power. 

F. Security and public order. 

I'hc police in north Celebes ate divided into municipal and 
field police. They are wrll-organucd and receive a semi-military 
training The high officials were IXiteh. and the constables wete 
native*. 

Ihc munnip.il police directed traffic, preterved the peace 
and arrested diuurbm The constable in rural area* often used 
a bicycle Usually several .mail village* had I policeman, and 
large village* each had I or more 

The court* conformed in general to the court system through¬ 
out the Netherlands East Indies, employing native customary 
(AJm) law. 


G. Political factor*. 

(UTb, 

Prior to the war the Japanese pud considerable attention to 
Manado They followed the effort* of the Dutch to develop it. 
establishing the South Pacific Trad.ng Company, and gaining 
concessions for klapper (coconut) plantations well situated in 
the neighborhood of Kema and elsewhere on the coast. They 
established a settlement on the shore of Tondano Lake, aero** 
from the Dutch settlement It is reliably reported that the Jap a 
nese Consul had a complete scheme for organisation of a local 
government under his leadership, with the help of Japanese resi- 
.lent, ami pro-Japanese natives as officials Japan went to gteat 
lengths to gam support from the native group. 

(2) Sruifufirn 

In 1939 there were published within the Residency ol Mana 
do I European daily. 9 weekly or fortnightly publications, ami 
20 monthlies or other periodicals 

(i) Salitti. 

Interior natives w.mld he useless as guide, beyond a 13 mile 
rad.ui /torn their village* On the coast a few Arab* ami Ms- 
lays have boats, travel up ami down the coast, and are quite 
familiar with n 

Among the native* in Minahasa there arc probably many 
pro Japanese, as well as pro-Dutch natives The Mmahaun. 
democratic in natutc. likes assemblies ami wants the tight of 
discussion 

In 1930. Johan Cafftn wa* one of the most influential people 
in the Gorontalo region lie belonged to a mhe of Kiur. and 
was regarded highly hy the people and the government Ur hat 
ground north of Gorontalo, and a company, w ith branches and 
interests throughout the region, hat been named after him 
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110. General Description 

Mosquitoes capable o I transmitting malaria, filanasis, dengue, 
snd yellow lever .re widely distributed in else territories which 
impinge upon the CcIcIki Sea. Iru impotunt in this .re .re 
lice, mites, flies, and fleas Malaria will he rhe principal health 
problem Malaria outbreaks occur at any season In Borneo and 
Celebes, the annual peak usually coincides with the end ol tlse 
rainy season. This does not hold true in Halmahera, which lies 
north of the equator In the western districts of the Philippine 
Islands, the disease is transmitted especially during the change 
of seasons which takes place twice each year The factors which 
govern the occurrence of malaria are extremely complicated 
and are ape to he distinctly different in tlse various areas Gm 
trol measures must therefore Ik workrtl out under the direction 
of competent malariologists Typhoid fever, hat illary and 
amebic dysentery, filariasis, dengue, fungus infections, and res 
P'raiory infections will constitute major health problems 
Rickettsial diseases including mitr-hornc typhus arc ol second 
ary importance in the area under coniidrration Cholera and 
plague are regarded as potentially important. 


III. Environment 

A. Water. 

In general there is an adequate quantity of water available 
in all parts of this area except the eastern part of the Jobs Island 
group of the Sulu Atchipclago where the supply is sometimes 
inadequate. There are many sources as yet untapped such as 
streams and. in the Joins, lakes in the craters of exnnsi vol¬ 
canoes which could supply a large population Natives obtain 
their water (torn shallow wells, springs, streams, lakes, and ram 
water catchment basins Artesian wells are an important source 
in some parts of thr Philippines whete dug wells, springs, and 
tain water sources are also used In some places such as Borneo, 
the natives often pipe water to the house from the nearest,spring 
through a split bamboo aqueduct In a lew places the natives 
dig shallow wells somewhat hack I torn the short and obtain a 
small quantity of brackish water which is sufficient lor their 
needs 

Piped supplies are available at a number of places including 
the following: 

IDrnni 

Sammmla. ilalikpapan 
Celebes 

Tondano. Manadu 
Sulu Archipelago: 

hui Holland, Jolo City, Sail 

Usually only the houses in the European quarter arc served 
with piped water, although taps may be available in other parts 
of the rown from which the natives can obtain their supply. In 
most ol these places, watet from shallow wells and rain water 
catchments is also used Treatment is provided ar only a lew 
places including Zamboanga and Davao on Mindanao, in 
Borneo at Balikpapan, and possibly at Samarittda. 


The soil cover is often quite thin on the volcanic and coral 
islands and provides little purificanon of the surface water 
which seeps down through it Hence, in inhabited areas, the 
native custom of dujxising of excreta to the toil, which is prac¬ 
ticed where running water is nor available, is rosjxmnble for 
large quantities of pollution being earned into the underlying 
rock formations by the tain. Volcanic formations, while dense, 
arc often broken by crevices and channels through which the 
ground water travels rapidly to a lower point whete it may 
emerge at a spring, carrying with it the pollution introduced 
into the toil some distance away. On the coral islands, water 
sinks rapidly through the permeable coral formation to mix 
with the salt water below, receiving little purification en route 

Where the water is obtained from springs high in rhe moun 
rams nr from impounded streams in areas where rise population 
is ip«ne, the water may usually Ik of good quality and Iree from 
contamination, but spring supplies which usually appear Iree 
from contamination when examined boctcriologically, will show 
evidences of contamination during tainy periods. 

Reservoirs, ram water catchments, storage tanks, etc., must 
frequently arc constructed in such a way that contamination 
can easily get into thr watet contained in them The shallow 
wells ate generally construc ted in a primitive manner with little 
or no effort to protect the water from contamination At times 
of ram many of these wells are grossly contaminated by sur¬ 
face water anti may even Ik inundated. All surface water m the 
inhabited areas is contaminated, sometimes grossly so. All water 
m this area, therefore, should Ik consolcrcd unsale lor drinking 
without adequate purification 

Even piped supplies obtained from satisfactory sources or 
adequately purified before distribution arc likely to Ik contami¬ 
nated at the distal end of the system (brmsion taking place in 
the pipe as a result of the high COi content, which is found in 
many warm artesian waters in this area, opens the system to con 
lamination from the soil Lowering of the pressure, resulting 
from leakage, from stopping iIk pumps, or from other causes, 
makes it cosy for such contamination to get into the pipes. In 
some places with piped supplies, sea water or unpiinficd surface 
water is used lor industrial purposes and for (lushing or even 
operating sewerage systems. Interconnections between.such wa¬ 
ter supply systems and otherwise sale water supplies provide an¬ 
other way lor contamination to enter the drinking water, partit u 
larly when the pressure is lowered 


li. Waste disposal. 

Excreta arc disposed ol most commonly directly to a stream, 
to the ocean, or to the soil. In many area* including most of 
those in the Sulu Archipelago, the house* arc built on stilts 
over thr water and garbage and human excreta arc simply drop 
|kx! through holes in rhe floor into the water below. In the in¬ 
terior areas garbage and other refuse arc disposed of to the 
ground below the house in the same manner, but shallow 
pit latrines may Ik used I or excreta disposal Pail collection with 
disposal ol the excreta to streams or lo ihc soil, is sometimes 
practiced and a lew places including Kuching, where there n 
a sewage fam^and^crioGtgwheK the sewage is discharged to 
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•he ocean, have sewerage systems for the collection of water- 
carried waste. Even in these places other more primitive methods 
of excreta disposal ate also used. In the Philippines bored-hole 
latrines are used extensively. Where the ground-water level is 
close to the surface of the ground, the hole is often extended 
above ground by a length of tile pipe which is surrounded by a 
mound of earth. A 5-year improvement campaign had resulted 
in 1937 in the provision of at least one such latrine, of satis¬ 
factory construction, for each 8 persons. However, many pit 
latrines and septic tank installations were also in use 

C. Animals, 

111 Victors of disease. 

(a) Mosquitoes. 

Anopheles. Of the 29 species of Anopheles mosquitoes 
known to ixcur in the Philippines only I can he incriminated 
in the transmission of malaria. The most important of these is 
the dangetous Anopheles minimus ver flauroslris. Next in 
importance is A. maculaius. Of less significance arc A. mangy- 
anus and A. fUipinae. It is necessary to recognize that A. mins 
mus, unlike the principal malaria mosquito of the continental 
United States, breeds in hill streams The eggs arc deposited in 
dean, fresh, flowing water, unshaded or slightly shaded from 
sunlight. Consequently malaria in the Philippines is a disease 
of the foothills The disease is not transmitted in the coastal 
swamps, lowlands, or rice fields, nor docs it occur at altitudes 
exceeding 2,000 feet. These facts were unknown in the early 
days of the American regime; the result was greatly damaging to 
American military strength in the area In the Philippines, 
mosquito breeding tends to lx* greatest in transitional seasons. 

In Borneo approximately 20 anophdinc species and varieties 
have been described. The most important malaria vectors arc 
Anopheles sundaicui, A tnaculaius maculaius, A. leucosphyrus 
leucosphyrus, and A. hyreanus nigerrimus in the order named. 
The principal vectors in Celebes arc A. subpidus subpidus, A. 
maculaius maculaius, A. leucosphyrus leucosphyrus, and A. 
hyreanus nigerrimus. In II alma hern, A. punclulatus punciulalus, 
A. punciulalus moluccensis, A. barhumbrosus, A. kochi, and A. 
subpidus arc possible vectors, although the exact importance of 
each is uncertain Four other anophclinct arc reported from 
Halmahera but arc not of medical importance. A. harbirosiris 
barbiroslns. A. parang,nsis. A minimus minimus. A. leucosphy¬ 
rus hackers, and A lesselalus arc found in Sangihe, and A. bar- 
bumbrosis, and A. leucosphyrus leucosphyrus on Talaud. There 
importance is not known. 

In Borneo and Celebes, A. barbiroslns barbiroslns is the 
chief vector of filariasis due to Wuchereria malaya. Although 
this mosquito is also common in Mindanao and Sulu, it does not 
transmit filariasis there. A. hyreanus sinensis has been reported 
to lx naturally infected in Java, and A. hyreanus X which is 
widely distributed in Borneo and Celebes, is a vector of filariasis 
at Martapocra in Borneo, and possibly elsewhere. 

A. barbiroslns barbiroslns is most commonly found in rice 
fields, but is also present near the banks of slowly flowing 
rivers and creeks, in marshes, ditches, springs, and buffalo wal¬ 
lows. They are found in clear or turbid water. Sunlight and 
shade do not appear to be factors influencing their breeding 
habits The species occurs both in the mountains and near the 
coast. In Celebes, adults arc frequently found near buildings, 
although this mosquito is usually not domestic. 


A. barburnrosus deposits its larvae in stagnant, partially 
shaded water. 

A. hyreanus mgemmus occurs in Borneo and Celebes. The 
differentiation of the variety nigernmus from other varieties of 
A. hyreanus is responsible for certain difficulties in evaluation. 
A. hyreanus is a swamp mosquito. When present in large num¬ 
bers. it can be a dangerous vector. It breeds in marshes, rice 
fields, and vegetated waters. In the Netherlands Indies A hyr¬ 
eanus readily enters houses and strongly prefers the blood of 
man. Infected specimens of A. hyreanus have been found in 
the Boentok area of southeastern Borneo. 

A hyreanus sinensis is essentially a rice field and swamp 
breeder, although larvae have been reported from a variety of 
other fresh water habitats. The breeding habits of A. hyreanus X. 
which has not yet been described as a separate taxonomic entity, 
are similar. 

A. kochi breeds in small, muddy pools during the rainy season, 
in unplanted rice fields, in shaded or exposed streams and flow 
mg irrigation ditches, and sometimes in artificial containers. The 
adults arc moderately domestic, and may be found in houses 
and stables. 

A. leucosphyrus hackers breeds in dead, hollow bamboos 
A leucosphyrus leucosphyrus is a shade-loving species which 
occurs in Borneo and Celebes. Its ordinary breeding places are 
pools, springs, and puddles in deep forests and jungles, and in 
the hoofprints of animals. Infected specimens have been cap 
tured near the Celebes Sea in northeastern Dutch Borneo and in 
the Bontang area near Makassar Strait. 

A. maculaius maculaius. the vector of "coastal hill malaria." 
occurs in eastern Borneo and the Celebes This species breeds 
m mountain districts up to altitudes of 4,500 feet, most com 
monly in running brooks and sunlit wells Larvae are also found 
in rice fields in hilly districts They rarely occur in stagnant 
water. The adults show no constant preference for human blood 
anti have no great tendency to enter houses IX'spite this the 
species is important as a transmitter of malaria. No infected 
specimens have been captured in Borneo or Celebes 

A. punciulalus moluccensis deposits its larvae in clear or 
turbid, stagnant or flowing water. It is found in small artificial 
and natural collections, and also in rapidly flowing streams 
bike A. punciulalus punciulalus, it requires exposure to direct 
sunlight, and is never found in deep forests, although it is 
present in moderate numbers in ojxn ones. It invades houses 
during the night, and feeds exclusively on human blood. 

A punciulalus punciulalus deposits its larvae in small col¬ 
lections of stagnant water such as accumulate in foot-prints, 
gutters, water tanks, ditches, and tin cans. It breeds in muddy as 
well as in clear water, but is not found in flowing watet nor be¬ 
side streams. Since it prefers artificial collections of water, it is dc- 
pendent on abundant rains for its existence. This mosquito re¬ 
quires direct sunlight for its development. It is therefore found 
most often in settlements recently cleared of forests. It is a 
nocturnal flier, biting most frequently around 9 p. m. As it 
attacks silently and produces no pain, its bite is usually un¬ 
noticed 

A. sundascus, also known as A. ludloui, the most important 
vector in the Netherlands Indies, is found in eastern Borneo 
and has recently penetrated into Celebes. It breeds in stagnant 
brackish coastal waters, especially lagoons and fish ponds which 
arc not freely connected with the sea. The larvae prefer sunlit 
waters and arc seldom found in the absence of surface vegeta- 
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lion. A. ikndjicki it a house-haunting mosquito with a strong 
preference for human blood It has been found infected in pro¬ 
portions as high as 19' • and is a dangerous vector of malaria 
Although A. iunJai.ui has been found in eastern Borneo none 
of the specimens captured in that region were infected with 
plasmodia Infected specimens have been captured in the Makas¬ 
sar areas. 

A. skbpiciki ikbpuiki occurs in both Borneo and Celebes. 
This species is not fastidious in its choice of breeding places. It is 
found in dirty pools of ram water, and in temporary and per¬ 
manent collections of water near houses and villages, both along 
the coast and for short distances in the interior. It tolerates mod¬ 
erately high concentrations of salt The adults are found in 
houses and stables quite frequently, but show no marked pref¬ 
erence for human blood. The species has a low rate of infection, 
but is important because it is numerous. No infected specimens 
of A. skhpuiki ikhpuiki have been found in districts surround¬ 
ing the Celebes sea. but some have been captured at Makassar 

A umbrosns is believed to be important in Borneo, both along 
the coast and in the interior As the name indicates, this species 
prefers to breed in shaded warers. but is sometimes found in sun¬ 
lit collections In Borneo, it occurs in clear water, vegetated or 
unvegetated, and in old overgrown water tanks. The adults fre¬ 
quently enter houses The importance of A. kmbroiki can only 
he inferred, and has not yet been established by dissection of 
infected specimens 

AtJti. AtJti uegypn and A. dlboputki occur in the Philip¬ 
pines. Borneo, and Celebes, and probably in Talaud and Sangihe. 
A *rgypn is present on Halmahcra. but A. dlbopuiki is not re¬ 
ported there. Both species transmit dengue fever in these islands. 
A. Jtgypn is the principal vector of yellow fever, which has not 
yet occurred in any Asiatic region A sckitIUrii, a vector of 
Vkebrrrru bjncrofn in Fiji, and A tigilsx. a possible vector 
in Australia are distributed throughout the East Indies, but do 
not act as disease vectors. Numerous other Atdes species are 
found, but are important only as pests A. Jbolm,jtki and A. 
i<melIaril are reported from Sangihe. 

A. atgypli is a domestic mosquito, breeding in small, artificial 
pools of water such as collect in gutters, tin cans, cisterns, and 
various small depressions It prefers ram water, but will breed 
in brackish wells. The first blood meal of this mosquito is always 
taken by day. following which it becomes a nocturnal biter. Its 
flight range probably does not exceed 200 yards. 

A. alhopictui breeds in tree holes, bamboo stumps and leaf 
axils. Larvae arc rarely found in artificial rccepeaclcs. 

Ckltx. Seventeen species of Ckltx mosquitoes are found in the 
Philippines, but C. laiigans is the only species which transmits 
disease. It is a vector of the microfilaria, I I’kibtrtru bjncrofn 

The number of Ckltx species in Borneo and Celebes is very 
large. C. faitguni. the most important vector of filariasis in many 
countries, has a lower infection rate here than certain other 
mosquitoes. C. tishnui has been found naturally infected in the 
Kahaena Island in the Celebes, and is known to be present on 
Celebes. C. fuicocepba/ki, C. u hamon and C. sit sens have been 
infected experimentally. C. fatigam is not reported in Hal¬ 
mahera, but is probably present, at least along the coast. C. hjlt- 
faxii. C. iqiwmowi and C. pk/lui are present, but are not of 
medical importance. All the Ckltx species of Sangihe and Talaud 
arc not known. C. fatigjns is apparently not a vector of filariasis 
on those islands, although it is present on Talaud. C. tishnut 
occurs on Sangihe. 


C. fjiigjns breeds in domestic utensils and other artificial 
containers, near houses. It also breeds in permanent ground 
water hav ing little vegetable content It feeds almost exclusively 
at night 

C. vubnm breeds in both still and flowing water, but never 
in brackish water. Its larvae are found in small pools and pud¬ 
dles. in drainage ditches, in lakes, and along river hanks 

Olhrri. Mjnir.nu jnnululj and Al. jnnkhferj, vectors of the 
filaria. IT' mjJjyi, occur on Celebes. Af. annkliftra is also found 
on Sangihe and Talaud 

(b) Ijce. The head louse, Prduklki hununus tapisil is 
common throughout the area under consideration. The body 
louse. P bkmjiki corpora and the crab louse. Pbihirki pkbn 
occur in the Philippines, but are not abundant in Borneo, 
Celebes, and Halmahera. 

(c) Fliri. Seventeen species of Calliphondje, 22 Mkicidjt 
species. 14 Sjrcophagtdjt species, and 24 Tjbjmdat are known 
in the Philippines Most of them are present in Mindanao and 
Sulu CjJhpbr,tutor and Sarcophtgidat breed in carrion and ex¬ 
crement. and are important mechanical transmitters of enteric 
diseases. S. dux. J. rkfuomu, J. hiriipti. and Chrytomu mtgace- 
pbJj produce myiasis The most troublesome MkscuLu species 
in Mindanao and Sulu are Mkicn nrhklo. Af lorbtns, and Af. 
ttanj Al dome sues is rare, except, perhaps, in coasral areas. In 
Borneo, Talaud. Sangihe, Celebes, and Halmahcra the same 
Muntdar are numerous M Htmtnstnu is also common. Five 
CjJhpborj species are reported in the Netherlands East Indies. 
The bottle flies, IjuiIij papkcnin and porphyrum have the 
habits of houseflies, and spread enteric diseases The same myia¬ 
sis-producing species noted in the Philippines are present 
throughout the Netherlands East Indies. 

{d) Sandfliei. Eight phlchotomus species are reported 
from the Philippines They arc: biglu. P. datapmns. P. hei • 
irri. P. bitchrnu. P mjngunki. P. philippincmii and P. torn- 
chjntri. Several species are known in Borneo. Celebes, and Hal¬ 
mahera. In none of these areas do they transmit disease. 

(e) Ticbi. The brown dog tick. Rhipicepbalu i langkimui, 
probably occurs in the Philippines but apparently does not act 
as a disease vector. R bjemjphyiiloidti is found in Celebes. 
B-opbilki jnnkldiki jusirahs reported from Halmahera is not 
of medical importance. 

(/) Milti. The dangerous Japanese mite, Trombickla 
ukankihi, vector of scrub typhus f tsutsugamushi) occurs in the 
Philippines. TTyc common itch mite Sarcoptn scabici is encoun¬ 
tered throughout the area. Various Tt I M UUst are found in 
Borneo. Celebes, and Halmahera. but no exact information is 
available. 

(g) Flrai. XenopiylU cbtopis, the oriental rat flea, is the 
principal vector of plague, and occurs throughout the area under 
consideration, as docs the less important X. aitu. Clenoctpbalis 
conn is found in the Philippines, and C. felts is probably com¬ 
mon wherever there are cats. Neither is of especial medical im¬ 
portance. 

(A) Spiders. Luirodtctki bssseltt is found in Mindanao 
and Sulu. In Australia. 7 out of 100 individuals bitten by this 
spider died. Cockroaches and centipedes occur, but are not im¬ 
portant. 

(*) Rodents. Sixteen genera of the family Muridje arc 
found in the Philippines, and most of these arc present on Min¬ 
danao and Sulu They are Craltromys icbodcnbrrgi. Celaenomjl 
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silaeus, Rybcbomyi soricoides. Cbrolomjs uhtlehtadi. Cruno 
myi fallax. Halt us luxonicus, Rail us norvegicus, R. rattus. R 
mmdanensts mindanensis. R benguelensis and R. dalae. R 
norvegicus and R. roll us arc (he moat common hosts oi the rat 
flea. Xenopsyl/a cbtop s. 

In Celebes. R. mindanensis is rhe common house rar. and 
R rallus argemit enter is frequently found. The latter also oc¬ 
curs in Borneo R. rallmi diardii was the chief reservoir of plague 
in Celebes between 1922 and 1930. No cases have been report 
cd from there since then. 

R. boffmam is reported from Halmahera. Raiiui rallus and 
Rallus concolor are common throughout all of the islands under 
consideration. 

12) Dangerous animals. 

U) Snakes. Three cobras. Naja naya (the spectacled cobra). 
N. hannah (the king cobra ). and N. samarens-s (the Philippine 
cobra) are found in Mindanao and Sulu. N. hannah may reach 
a length of 18 feet. It is diurnal in habit, and lives in dense 
jungles near streams. Sometimes it climbs trees. N. naya is pos¬ 
sibly the most deadly of the poisonous snakes of Asia. It grows 
to be 6 feet long. It is very excitable, and when it bites, retains 
its hold so that a large amount of poison enters the wound. It 
feeds on rats, and therefore frequently enters houses, where it 
lives in dark corners. Kraits arc known to be present in the 
Philippines, and probably Bungarus candid us. the common 
krait, is the species most frequently found. It lives near houses 
as well as in fields, in scrub jungles near water, and probably in 
rice paddies. It is nocturnal in habit and will not attack readily; 
its poison is four or five times as deadly as that of the cobras. 
Other poisonous Philippine snakes arc the coral snakes. Dolio- 
phis bilineal us and D. pbilsppinui; the "dahon palay," or arrow- 
headed rice snakes, and several Hologerrhan species. Posionous 
sea snakes < Hydrophidat > are common. Their bite is often fatal, 
but they rarely attack man unless caught in nets. 

The poisonous snakes of the Netherlands Indies belong 
to the Hydropbidae, ElapUae, and ViperuUe families. A num- 
lx-r of species oi sea snakes are present throughout these waters. 
Elapidae arc found all over the Netherlands Indies ami in North 
Borneo. The following have been described: Bungarus fasciolas. 
the banded cobra; li. candidal, li. flattceps, B. you ante as, Naya 
iripudians spalairix, the Indian cobra; N. bungarus. the king 
cobra. Doliophil inieslinaJis. D. biter gal us, anti Callopbis gra 
ciln. On Celebes. B. Candidas, N. bungarus, and D. inleilma/is 
occur. On Halmahera, poisonous snakes arc rare, which is sur¬ 
prising in view of their prevalence on other islands of this group 
The only dangerous snake reported from this island is Acorn- 
tbopis anlarclicus. A viper. Lacbeiis uagltri, is found on 
Sangihc. 

(b) Dangerous land and nter animals. Wild pigs arc 
found in the Philippines, but are usually not dangerous. On 
Borneo and Cclclxrs, wild boar and the babiroesa arc found On 
Borneo, there are Malayan bears, elephants, wild hoar, and 
rhinoceros. On Halmahera. no dangerous jungle animals are 
found. Crocodiles abound throughout the area in question 

< c) Dangerous fish. Puff-fish of the family Telraodonlidae. 
should not be eaten, as their ovaries and testicles contain a 
deadly poison. Fatalities resulting from eating these fish have 
occasionally been reported from this area 

Many fish are found in these waters which may attack bathers 
with spines attached to poison glands. These include the lump 


fish. Synancrta homda. and S. terrucosa, which lie concealed on 
sand and coral bottoms; Plerois tolslans. the zebra fish; the 
siluridcs. Calais batratbus. and various sting rays. The latter 
are much dreaded by natives. They arc rounded fish which lie 
sluggishly in the sand, and if inadvertently stepped on. inflict 
severe lacerating wounds with their strong, heavily-barhed 
rails. Sharks are found in coastal waters throughout this area. 

id) Snails Of the genus Melania, snails, which are hosts 
of the lung fluke. Paragommui ueHermann, are distributed 
throughout the Philippines. The snail host of Schistosoma yap 
onicum in Celebes has not been identified, although certain 
Lymnaea species may possibly be implicated. 

(i) Pests. 

Many species of mosquitoes and flies arc severe pests. Ants 
are numerous throughout the area. In Mindanao, the Sulu Archi¬ 
pelago. Borneo, and Celebes, the tailor ant. Oceophylla s mar ad 
gina. is an aggressive and v icious biter. Solenopsis geminala rufa, 
the fire ant. which inflicts extremely painful bites is common in 
the Philippines and Borneo. Midges, bedbugs, termites, and 
cockroaches are found in all areas Wasps arc numerous in Min¬ 
danao and Sulu Blood sucking leeches arc common throughout 
this region; at least 8 species have been described in the Nether¬ 
lands Indies. They are extremely troublesome along jungle 
trails, and will crawl beneath shoes and stockings Their bites 
are very prone to become infected. Chiggers arc generally dis¬ 
tributed throughout the F.ast Indies. 

D. Plants. 

(I) Poisonous. 

Many kinds of trees belonging to the Anacardtuecae produce 
black viscous sap which irritates the skin The wood of these 
trees is used for furniture; the sap for lacquer. Many persons 
who come in contact with these materials develop an extensive 
itching dermatitis (renghas poisoning). These trees arc found 
throughout this area Some of them are Clula nnghas. Anacar- 
dia occsdenlale, Melanorrhoea curtisu. Semecarpus anacardium. 
Semicarpus heleropbylla. Certain Jalropha species arc also dan¬ 
gerous in Mindanao and Sulu The sccdi of J. cure us have strong 
purgative properties and have caused fatalities. Perris elhplica is 
found throughout this region, with the possible exception of 
Halmahera. It is a leguminous plant, whose root is used for 
suicidal purposes. In Celebes and Borneo the dried fruits of 
A nomoil a paniculaia are used as poison (kokkel korrell). 
Also the fruits of Sarcolobus narcotscus arc boiled and pounded 
and used as poison ( M'ali kambtng). The seeds of Datura fas- 
luosa and of Cycas ctrctnalis cause serious excitation followed by 
loss of consciousness. Aniuris toxkana produces a juice used as 
arrow-poison by the Dyaks of Borneo The native population 
of the Netherlands Indies prepares special dishes by fer¬ 
mentation with moulds. One of these (bongkrek) is prepared 
from copra press cake (ampas). Sometimes the latter fermen¬ 
tation goes wrong, and special Gram negative, mobile bacteria 
<B cocot eneruns) develop, causing the formation of highly 
poisonous substances, one of which is known as bongkrek acid, 
another as toxoflavinc. 

Opium smoking is common in Borneo. Celebes, and Hal¬ 
mahera. and it is possible for addicts to obtain licenses. 

< 2) Pollen-producing. 

Throughout this area the pollens oi rice, sugar cane, and 
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hamboo arc important allergen* Corn it grown in small 
amount* Copra dust may produce allergic symptoms in sus¬ 
ceptible individuals. 

E. Food. 

As a rule. Filipino natives are better nourished than natives 
of other Far Eastern countries, although there is no doubt that 
they also suffer from the effects of inadequate nutrition, due 
either to poverty or to ignorance. Conditions improved con¬ 
siderably in the last few years, largely because the Bureau of 
Health had taught practical nutrition in the public schools. The 
native diet is made up of fish. nee. leafy vegetables, and fruit, 
plus some meat obtained from such domestic animals as hogs, 
sheep, cattle, and carabao. In some areas there is also a supply 
of native corn quite similar to that grown in the United States. 
As a general rule. Americans and Europeans, especially in the 
Manila area, used foods obtained from abroad since cold storage- 
facilities were adequate in the city. Locally grown vegetables 
were sometimes used to supplement imported foods but these 
must he considered unsafe when uncooked. Fertilization with 
night soil is common, and ditch or drainage water is used freely 
to keep these vegetables wet and fresh on else way to market 
These practices arc all much more common among Chinese 
farmers than among the Filipinos. Attempts have been made in 
recent years to encourage the raising of cattle and other domes¬ 
tic live stock under conditions suitable for marketing, but so far 
there has Isccn little progress. 

Little can lx- said concerning the dairy industry in the Philip- 
pines Milk supplies are inadequate, and with the exception of 
one or two dairies in Manila where pasteurization was carried 
out, the milk was unsafe. Evaporated or dried milk imported 
from the United States or Australia was in wide use Butter also 
was imported. Inspection of dairy herds is not mentioned, but 
with the high incidence of enteric infections ami tuberculosis, it 
must lw assumes) that proper supervision was not present. 

There had been no food shortage up to the time of the onset 
of hostilities, but it is certain that all surpluses and present crops 
have been appropriated since the Japanese gained control of the 
islands. 

In the Celebes and Halmahera. as well as in the Netherlands 
Indies in general, a wide variety of leafy vegetables, young 
leguminous plants, and fruits arc eaten; over 100 species of 
plants are known to be used by the Indonesians for foixl Of the 
fruits commonly used, mangoes, bananas, avocados, and durians 
are of importance not only because of their vitamin and mineral 
content but also because they have a relatively high caloric 
value Indian chickens arc thin and lay only small eggs. There 
arc however, large flocks of ducks and a continuous supply of 
duck eggs is available Oxen and buffalo arc used almost ex¬ 
clusively for draft purposes and only about 10 ' i arc slaughtered 
The large demand for milk by the European |x>pulation has to 
be met by the importation of evaporated nulk in amounts equal 
to or greater than the total annual local milk production Most 
of the fresh milk is boiled for the only plant in the Netherlands 
Indies with facilities for pasteurization is located at Bandoeng. 

The use of meat and meat products is also largely limited to 
the European and Chinese population. Locally slaughtered 
meats arc rcjxirtcd to be subjected to careful inspection by veter¬ 
inarians or specially trained overseers The incidence of tubercu¬ 
losis among dairy cattle which arc imported is very high. Al¬ 


though the native draft cattle have not become infected with 
tuberculosis, other diseases commonly occur, especially surra, 
glanders hemolytic septicemia, piroplasmosis. anthrax emphy¬ 
sematous gangrene. ftxH and mouth disease, and saccharomycosis 
(pseudomalleus). Pesos bovina has not been observed since 
1911. Parasitic diseases arc common. 

Under ordinary circumstances, there is a sufficient supply and 
variety of foods to provide the native population with an ade¬ 
quate diet if the distribution were ideal. This not being the case, 
there is great variation in the quantity and quality of foods avail¬ 
able in different localities, and the occurence of deficiency dis¬ 
eases is not uncommon. The adequacy or inadequacy of the na¬ 
tives' diet is governed by many factors, the most important of 
which arc the kind of crop* that are or can lie cultivated in a 
particular locajity, the dietary habits of the native population, 
the lack of even a rudimentary understanding of the principles 
of nutrition, overpopulation, and poverty. Generally speaking, 
the areas in which rice and corn are raised do not overlap nor 
do they extend into the localities where the tuberous vegetables 
are grown. Within each region the principal crop is the staple 
item of diet, and is consumed to the virtual exclusion of other 
grains or r«x>ts. In localities where cassava or sago is the principal 
item, deficiency diseases due to the lack of vitamin B may easily* 
occur. Vitamin deficiencies, particularly those of the B complex, 
also occur among those who use polished rice and washed corn 
llour. but arc not encountered among natives who eat unpolished 
rice or unwashed corn flour. The protein and fat content of the 
Indonesian diet is dangerously low, and deficiency states clue to 
the lack of these elements are not uncommon. 

The rural |x»pulation lives almost exclusively upon local 
produce. With the exception of dried fish, salted fish, and fer¬ 
mented fish products, focxls imported from other areas of the 
Netherlands Indies play no significant role in the nutrition 
of a large proportion of the native population. About HO', of 
the caloric value of the diet of the Indonesian population is de¬ 
rived from carbohydrates. Practically all the proteins and fats 
arc from vegetable sources. The principal sources of carlxihy- 
drates in these islands arc rice, corn, cassava (manoic or tapi- 
oca). sago, and sweet jxitatocs. No wheat is grown Throughout 
the Archipelago, but especially in large areas of Celclxs and 
Borneo, nee is the principal item of diet, but in other localities 
corn and rice or cassava arc the staple items of diet. 

112. Public health and medical facilities 

A. Public health organization. 

< I > Structure. 

The public health organization of Mindanao is not an in¬ 
dependent entity and must be discussed as part of the general 
public health organization of the Philippine Islands. After the 
formation of the Gsmmonwcalth in 1915. the Philippine Gov¬ 
ernment took over all public health activities, and centralized 
them under the Bureau of Health located in Manila, to which all 
provincial and municipal organizations arc responsible. The last 
Director of the Bureau was Dr. Eusebio D. Aguiar, who was ap¬ 
pointed to this post in 1938. The Bureau was composed of 5 
Divisions: Administration, Hospitals. Maternal and Child Hy¬ 
giene, Epidemiology, and Sanitation, each with a separate chief. 

In the provinces, at the head of each health district (usually I 
province) was a district health officer and under him were "prcsi- 
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derm of unitary divuKXU. who were regarded as field officers. 
Under them were sanitary inspectors, disinfectors, and vacci¬ 
nators A corps of nurses were also assigned to duty in the prov- 
inces In all, in the year 1938. the medical personnel of the 
Bureau of Health throughout the Archipelago numbered 680, 
and for the same year there were 3.177 non-mcdical employees. 
I'p to this date the medical personnel had shown a steady an¬ 
nual increase. Since the distribution of personnel by provinces is 
not available, the total number of these govcrnment-employed 
physicians stationed in Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago can¬ 
not be accurately given. 

Prior to the war. North Borneo was a British Protected State 
and the only part of the Empire soil administered by a company, 
the British North Borneo Company, under a charter granted in 
IHHH The Governor, appointed by this company, was responsi¬ 
ble to the Colonial Office. The Principal Medical Officer of the 
Medical Department was responsible to the Governor through 
the Government Secretary. 

In 1937 the supporting staff of the Medical Department con- 
sisted of 3 district surgeons. 2 European nurses, 7 locally-traincd 
nurses. 2 village nurses, who were certified midwives, and 43 
male dressers. Some of tlscse were in charge of dispensaries; 
others travelled from village to village. In 1939. there were 3 
district surgeons mentioned. The number of midwives had in¬ 
creased to 22. In addition there was a health visitor in charge of 
maternal and child welfare work at Pcnampang. near Jcsselton. 
She also supervised the village nurses in Tuaran, Jcsselton, 
Papar. Membakut, and Beaufort. In addition, there were, in 
1939. 6 native health inspectors, whose duty was to inspect 
sanitary facilities in various areas. 

Hie officers of the Medical Department performed both 
public health and curative duties They cared for patients in the 
government hospitals, and each year the district surgeons trav- 
ellcxl for 3 months through their districts, holding clinics and 
inspecting the government dispensaries. In addition, they ad¬ 
vised the Eurojican district officers, assistant district officers, and 
the village chiefs and headmen as to various sanitary matters 
In theory, each large town had a Sanitary Board, responsible for 
supervising local sanitation, but these hoards seldom functioned 
effectively. 

Inasmuch as Halmahcra lies within the administrative do¬ 
main of the Netherlands East Indies the public health organiza- 
tion cannot Ik- described apart from a general description of the 
health organization of the entire area. 

I torn 1827 until 1911 the civil and military medical services 
of the Netherlands Indies were jointly administered In 1911 
the Civil Medical Service ( Burgcrlijkc Genceskundige Dicnst) 
was organized, which, however, was supplanted in 1923 by 
the Public Health Service (Dienst der Volksgezondheid). 
The change in title indicated that in the future less attention 
would be concentrated on the individual care of the sick and 
more on the prevention of disease. 

I he central direction of the Public Hcalrh Service is now 
exercised by the Head of the Public Hcalrh Service from his 
main office at Batavia. He is a medical man who is assisted by 
medical and legal experts, engineers, a pharmaceutical expert, 
and administrative personnel. 

The work is divide! into the following divisions: 

I Medical Affairs— medical examinanon and inspection, sick 
leave, etc. 

2. Statistics and Publicity—supervision of the medical library, 


i mere lunge of epidemiological data with the Eastern Bureau of 
the League of Nations at Singapore, correspondence with foreign 
inatitutions and individuals in connection with medico-hygienic 
legislation. 

3- General and Legal Affairs—preparation and application of 
mcdico-hygicnic legislation 

4 Hospital Service 

3 Asylums for the Insane. 

6. Pharmaceutical—aupervmon over all pharmaceutical ra 
tahlishments; distribution of drugs, etc. 

7. Sanitation and Housing—projects for and technical advice 
on the laying of water conduits and on drainage works, cam- 
pngns against malaria; the promotion of housing. 

8 Personnel. 

9. Medical hygienic propaganda—designs, manufacturers, and 
distributes propaganda material, such as demonsrration charts, 
photographs, films, slides, etc ; distributes forms for field work 

10 Anti-plague campaign—all central matters having refetencr 
to control of plague. 

11 Administration. 

12. Files, records, forwarding, stenography, and inter-offtcr 
affairs 

In addition, rhe Head of rhe Public Health Service ("Dicnst 
der Volksgezondheid') has at his disposal 3 S|*cial adviser*— 
the Medical Adviser on Quarantine Affairs and Infectious 
Diseases, the Adviser for the Organization of Hygiene and Edu¬ 
cational Activities, and the leaders of the campaigns against 
malaria, plague, and leprosy. 

Concentration on else preventive part of the public health 
program has been facilitated by a Public Health Service rcor- 
ganization, which is part of the general "decentralization pro¬ 
gram of the Netherlands Indies. This decentralization of- 
fcctv all departments Since 1936 most of the local g, 
ment has been delegated to the municipal councils, to the 
Rcgcncv councils, and to the Provincial councils. The mainly 
Indonesian members of the former 2 Ixdics are for the greater 
part elected by the population. The Provincial councils arc also 
elected, hut by indirect suffrage. As part of this general decen¬ 
tralization scheme, much of the curative and part of the pre¬ 
ventive work, formerly done by the Public Health Service, has 
since 1937 [>ccn taken over by the local councils. The latter 
arc now mainly responsible for the soil sanitation, water supply, 
sewerage, and hospital care. 

Tim means, for instance, that practically all the government s 
civil hospitals no longer belong to the Public Health Service 
but have been turned over to the local bodies. The government 
dispensaries were also transferred to the local authorities This 
decentralization has enabled the Public Health Service to con- 
ccntrate more on its preventive activities. 

In some areas in the Outer Provinces the Military Medical 
Service conducts preventive measures for the Public Health 
Service, while on the other hand Public Health Service physi¬ 
cians lend their assistance—mainly curative—to the Military 
Medical Service. 

An important part of the public health work in the Nether¬ 
lands Indies has been done by large estates and industrial 
companies, which, according to the coolie ordinance, arc charged 
with the care of their laborers. Thus there is in the Netherlands 
Indies a close collaboration between the Public Health Service. 
Provincial. Regency and Township authorities. Military Medical 
Service, Missionary bodies, the Salvation Army, and medical 
services of the large plantations. 

In 1938 the Public Health Service of the K ovc,„mcn, cm- 
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ployed about 400 physicians, 276 of whom were Indonesian 
physician*. 47 European nurses. 841 native nurse*. 425 vaccina¬ 
tors. 103 midwives, and 156 public health propagandist* Pro¬ 
vincial, Regency, and Municipal health services had 53 phy¬ 
sicians <28 of whom were Indonesian physicians), 15 European 
nurses. 234 native nurses. 45 vaccinators, and 55 midwives. The 
antimalaria services had 160 mantris (lay assistants); the anti- 
plague service, about 350. The distribution of this staff on each 
island is not known. 

(2) Htfeclh nien. 

The efforts of the Philippine Government to improve health 
conditions were remarkable for their scope, and for the degree 
of success they attained in the face of great difficulties The 
original stimulus was furnished by the medical work of United 
States authorities following our occupation of the islands ut the 
beginning of the century. Since 1935. public health work has 
ken carried on with vigor and intelligence by the Philippine 
Government. The task of the Bureau of Health has been made 
doubly difficult by the physical geography of the islands. There 
are 7,083 islands with a total area of II 5.6(H) square miles and 
a population of 15,356,000 spread out over a territory approxi¬ 
mately equivalent in si/e to the eastern third of the United 
States The comparatively effective application of public health 
and sanitary principles to these islands has Iwcn an achievement 
equalled in that part of the world only by the Netherlands East 
Indies. 

At the end of 1938 there were 16 government hospitals on 
Mindanao and thcSulu Archipelago (Taiii.K XI I) and 2 semi- 
government hospitals, supervised by the Bureau of Health. A 
considerable part of the curative medical work was undertaken 
by mission hospitals, and some by mdusttial hospitals, coopcrat- 
mg with the Bureau of Health. In addition to hospitals, the 
government maintained special clinics for the treatment of 
tropical ulcers, scabies, trachoma, and yaws in areas where these 
diseases were prevalent. 

The Bureau maintained 4 travelling x-ray units for use in 
tuberculosis control work, and there was also a tuberculosis re¬ 
search laboratory in Manila. Facilities for special training in tu- 
krculosis were supplied for qualified physicians at the Quezon 
Institute. 


Products Board, and Public Health Nursing and education 
services. 

The medical facilities and the public health program of 
North Borneo were inadequate. This was due in part to limited 
funds and personnel, to the difficulties of transportation, and 
to the ignorance of the natives. There were no safe water sup¬ 
plies. and in spite of efforts in some of the towns to introduce 
modern methods of waste disposal, these remained unsatisfac¬ 
tory. Many communicable diseases flourished, although the 
incidence of hookworm had been greatly reduced by inspection 
and treatment of certain groups of individuals; campaigns 
Tabif XI-1 

HOSPITALS IN MINDANAO AND SULU IN 1940 
6m rrnmtnl boifxiJi **./,, ,h, Hmrau of Hrallh 

Namu or Hospital Location Class Capacity 

Human Public Human, Agusan General 12 

Coubsto Public (oubato. Cotabuto General 6 

Davao Public Davao. Davao General 40 

l-anao Public Dansalan, lanao General 50 

Margosaiubig Emergency Margosaiubig. ZamboungaGeneral 12 

Mati Emergency Man, Davao General 6 

Misumu Oriental Cagayan. Misami* General 25 

Oriental 

Pikit Emergency Pikit, Cotabato General K 

Rizal Memorial Dapuan, Zamboanga General 50 

Sulu Public Jolo. Sulu General 46 

Zamboanga General Zamboanga. Zamboanga General 100 

Lepfoia.ru and Trraimtni Sloliom 
lanao Treatment Station Danialan. lanao JJ 

Mindanao Central Treat- Santa Cruz, Zamboanga 50 

ment Station 

Sulu Treatment Station Jolo, Sulu 40 

Hoifniali under other Burt**i or Deparimanii 
Davao Penal Colony Davao, Davao 72 

San Ramon Penal Colony Zamboanga, Zamboanga 42 

Total Commonwealth Government Hospitals 16 

Total lied Capacity 574 

Semi govrrnmeni ho ipilali—under Burn* of Hrallh 
Cantilan Maternity House Cantilan, Surigao Maternity 4 

Sungao Maternity House Surigao, Surigao Maternity 8 

local Semi-Government Hospitals 

Total Hed Capacity 12 


A Malaria Control Field Laboratory hud headquarters in 
Bulacan Province, and Malaria Control units were located in 
the provinces of Uguna, Pangasinan. and Isabela, with sub¬ 
units in ocher provinces. 

Immunization programs were constantly in operation, em¬ 
bracing smallpox, typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, dysentery, 
ami cholera. Control and inspection of water supplies were most 
effective in Manila. There were 11 Public Health laboratories 
in the provinces (unnamed), and it was planned to establish an 
additional 20 during 1939- Rapid strides had been made in 
industrial hygiene, culminating in the passage of an ait requir¬ 
ing employers to furnish free emergency medical treatment to 
laborer? under certain conditions. 

There was a very active Division of Maternal and Child 
Hygiene which maintained a hospital in Manila serving ap¬ 
proximately 7,600 patients a year, and a number of pucricul- 
turc centers. 9 in Manila alone. In addition, the Department 
supplied home nursing service and outside obstetrical care, and 
conducted various educational programs. ? 

There were also a Board of Food Inspection, a Biologic 


UnurJ Slain Government Ho, pud {Military and Nava!) 
Hetm Barracks Zamboanga, Zamb««anga General 26 

Minion lloifilali 

Hrem Mission Zamboanga. Zamboanga General 40 

Davao Mission Davao, Davao General 54 

Milwaukee Cagayan, Misamis Genetal 29 

Oriental 

Misamis Mission Cagayan, Misamis General 52 

Oriental 

Total Mission Hospitals 4 

Total Hed Capacity 155 

f’liali Sourly Hoi pud, 

Davao Oriental, inc. Davao. Davao General 50 

InJuiltuI HoipiiaJi 

Japanese (Mintal) Davao. Davao Special 100 

Kolambugan Kolambugan, Lanao Special 24 

Total Industrial Hospitals 2 

Total Bed Capacity 124 

RlHAPITULATION 

Total Hospitals. All Classes 26 

Total Beds. All Classes 921 
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against yaws had hern carried on. smallpox inoculations given, 
and a special clinic for venereal disease control had been estab¬ 
lished at Sandakan. In 1938. a grant of $20,000 from the Co¬ 
lonial Development Fund for malaria research in the interior 
resulted in the establishment of a malaria research unit at Tam- 
bunan. A small amount of malaria control had also been car¬ 
ried out at jesselton, Tawau, Sandakan. Tenom, and Kenmgau 
Maternal and child welfare work in the larger rowns was carried 
out by midwives under the supervision of the Health Visitor 
Oinics had been established at several places, and there was a 
training school for midwives at the welfare center at Pcnampang 
School children were inspected by the Medical Department, and 
rather unsuccessful efforts had been made to educate the natives 
in rudimentary sanitary principles In spite of these programs, 
however, an almost limitless amount of health work remains to 
be done in North Borneo before satisfactory results are achieved 
Since Japanese occupation, such work as had been initiated has 
probably been discontinued. 

The work undertaken by the Dutch Government in the 
Netherlands Indies is characterized by its wide scope and orig¬ 
inality, and has led to important results in many fields This is 
the more remarkable, because the number of physicians working 
in this large territory is surprisingly small. At first view it seems 
wholly inadequate, even for routine public health work, yet the 
following successes indicate the efficiency of this service. Prior 
to the war. cholera and smallpox had practically disappeared 
The plague epidemic in Java was well in hand, the typhoid 
morbidity was not high, the malaria situation was much im¬ 
proved. and studies in the field of nutrition had given practical 
results. Excellent regional laboratories were located in Java. 
Sumatra, and Celebes, and much excellent and original medical 
research was accomplished The small body of medical pioneers 
was able to improve sanitary conditions to a point where life in 
the Netherlands Indies offers few special health dangers for the 
foreign resident. 

B. Hospitals and medical institutions. 

/It Hospitals. 

At the end of 1938 there were 23 hospitals in Mindanao and 
Sulu Province, exclusive of United States military and naval 
hospitals. These civilian hospitals possessed a total of 891 beds 
There was one military and navel hospital at Zamboanga. 
Mindanao, which had a capacity of 26 beds Sixteen hospitals 
with 620 beds were directly under the (urisdiction of the Com¬ 
monwealth Government and included general hospitals, uni¬ 
versity hospitals, leprosaria, and penal hospitals. There were 
2 semi-governmental hospitals with 12 beds, devoted to mater¬ 
nity services. Mission hospitals totaled 4. with a capacity of 133 
beds One private hospital at Davao had 30 beds. Two addi¬ 
tional private hospitals with 124 beds were operated by large 
industrial concerns. Full details are given in Table XI-1 
In general, hospitals were fairly well equipped and able to of¬ 
fer a variety of services. Public health laboratories were main¬ 
tained in the provinces with their facilities available free of 
charge In addition there were throughout the Philippine archi¬ 
pelago 1.373 public dispensaries and special treatment stations 
In every instance the hospitals and clinics were utilized fully, 
and increased capacity was a constant need. The outstanding 
deficiency was a notable lack of isolation facilities for commu¬ 
nicable diseases. 


In addition to the facilities already mentioned, there were 
approximately 38 gold mines in the Philippines which had dis¬ 
pensaries or more elaborate installations for the medical care of 
rheir employees. The number of beds available in these institu¬ 
tions was not given. Nine base metal mines had similar installa¬ 
tions. 

No information is available on the type, amount, or cost 
of equipment utilized in Philippine hoapitals. Adequate medi¬ 
cal and surgical laboratory facilities were available only in the 
larger urban centers and at special hospitals and institutions 
controlled by the government Almost all medical supplies were 
imported, and it can be assumed that existing surpluses have 
now been confiscated The only medicinal produce available 
locally was tocaquininc. a new quinine preparation which was 
supposed to be very effective. Efforts to produce this material in 
quantity had just begun 

In North Borneo in 1939 there w-cre 4 general government 
hospitals: the Sandakan Gvil Hospital, the Jesselton Gvil Hos¬ 
pital. the Beaufort Gvil Hospital, and the Tawau Civil Hospital. 
In addition the Government supported the Jesselton Police 
Hospital, the mental hospital at Sandakan. a leper colony at 
Brrhala near Sandakan. and 2 institutions for paupers, the Jcs- 
selton Goal Hospital and the Sandakan Goal Hospital. In 1939 
there were 70 lepers at Bcrhala. The number of beds in the 
various hospitals is not known; however, it was not large, for 
the yearly hospital population of the entire group in 1936 was 
only 3.472. The Jesselton Gvil hospital had an operating 
room which was enlarged and improved in 1939. No other de¬ 
tails concerning the equipment or supplies of the other hospi¬ 
tals are known 

The Medical Department maintained a system of dispen¬ 
saries operated by native dressers, scattered throughout the 
rural areas. In 1939 there were 14 dispensaries and 2 sub-dis- 
pen varies Ten of these had small "sick rest houses" for the treat- 
mem of natives who could not be cared for in their homes. Dis¬ 
trict surgeons made a 3 months tour of their districts each year, 
during which the majority of sick natives were seen at pre- 
arranged clinics. 

A special clinic for the treatment of venereal diseases was 
established at Sandakan. and there were maternal and child wel- 
fare centers or clinics at Pcnampang near Jesselton. at Inanam. 
and at Menggattal 

The hospitals of Dutch Borneo, Glebes, and Halmahcra are 
listed in Table XI-2. The hcApitals in the larger cities of 
Borneo and Glebes and on the plantations were completely 
equipped with x-ray apparatus, surgical instruments, and labora¬ 
tory facilities. In general, the equipment and facilities compared 
favorably with those of the good hospitals in Europe. Some of 
the hospitals in small towns as well as some of the small pri¬ 
vately-operated hospitals on plantations and in the oil fields 
are less well equipped. The hospitals at Tobelo and Wcda. on 
Haimahera were badly built and poorly organized. The sani¬ 
tary conditions at the Tobelo mission hospital were especially 
unsatisfactory. The Wcda hospital was completed in 1937. A 
third hospital was completed at Djailolo in 1938. but no de¬ 
tails of its organization and equipment are known. At Waja- 
boela near Tobelo there was a dispensary in charge of a practical 
nurse, and at Kaoe there was ooe in charge of a more highly- 
trained Ambon esc nurse. No information as to hospital facili¬ 
ties on Talaud and Sangihe is available. 
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Pi«i 10 che Japanese occupation. medical, surgical. and den 
lal supplies and equipment were readily available in ihc larger 
hospitals ol die Netherlands Indies even though there was no 
losal production ol dental and tutguul equipment, ami mcdici- 
nals were ptoduied on a very limned scale It is estimated that 
about 90',:; 0 | ,|| medicinal* and pharmaceutical* were im- 
|«"ted Quinine was the leading medicinal produced in the 
Netherlands Indies; until March 19-12 this area produced 
neatly all the world supply of this drug The Government lab 
oratories and the Pasteur Institute prepared an adequate supply 
of serums and vaccine 

A wide range of proprietary preparation* was produced by 
private concerns, but they wete not widely distributed ami for 
the most part were used in the locality where manufactured It 
•c reported that thete were no branch plants of foreign pharma- 
ceutical house> Most of the incdicmali ami proprietary prepa- 
rations wete imported already packaged for retail trade The 
sale of medicines was controlled by the Pharmaceutical Control 
An and the Packing Ordinance of 1935 The Netherlands 
Pharmacopoeia and tlse Netherlands Mcdicamentorum (aide* 

(1936) were standard. Germany was tlse leading foreign source 
of medical ami surgical instruments, apparatus, and equipment, 
as well as of drugs, hut dental equipment was chiefly of Amen- 
can make Supplies from the Netherlands were ne*r in demand 

On the basis of available information, it is believed that the 
forces now occupying the Netherlands Indies have commas 
dee ted or control virtually the complete stock of medical sup¬ 
plies ami equipment and that Allied forces entering this atca 
will lie requited to supply all materials 

<2/ Medical imliluliom. 

Thete was no medical college in Mindanao Elsewhere in tlse 
Philippines there were i medical colleges These wete the Gil 
lege of Medicine and Surgery of the University of Santo Tomas, 
ihe College ol Mcdu inc of the University of the Philippines, the 
Graduate Seh»*>l of Hygiene and Public Health of the Univer- 
sny of the Philippines, and the A fable College of Medicine. 
Examinations were conducted by a Board of Medical Examiners, 
and su.ccssful candidates wctc l«nsed to practice. The Philip¬ 
pine Islands Medical Association had 1.127 members and was 
affiliated with the American Medical Association The stand¬ 
ards of medical practice were fairly high 

The chief medical institutions which served Dutch Borneo 
and Celebes were those situated in Java. Tlse Netherlands In 
dian School for Physicians, situated nt Socralxsya in Java, gave 
an 8-ycar course which led to qualification for the practice of all 
branches ol medicine in the Netherlands Indies The graduates 
lx>rc the title of Indian physician. 1 The School of Medicine of 
Batavia gave a course comparable to that given in-thc Nether 


lands and leading to substantially the same privileges. In 1939 
this school had 543 students, and in the same year it awarded 
39 diplomas. Other ituntutionr were as follows: School for 
Training of Netherlands Indian Dentists. Smallpox Pasteur In¬ 
stitute at Bandoeng. Eijkman Institute, which served ai the cen¬ 
tral laboratory of the Public Health Service, Regional Labora 
tory for Celebes in Makassat. 

C. Medical personnel. 

There were 4,909 licensed physicians in the Philippines os 
of I January 1940, or I physician for every 3,216 inhabitants. 
It is not known how many physicians were in practice in Min¬ 
danao. About 90‘v of these physicians were Filipinos and a 
gtcat majority wete graduates of the 4 local medical colleges 
In the beginning of 1940 thete wete 5,030 registered nurses 
in the Philippine Islands With few exceptions, they were trained 
in the 8 nurses training schools operated by various hospitals. 
Si* ol these schools wete in Manila, I in Capw, ami I in Iloilo. 
There were 2.699 dentists. 3,920 pharmacists, and 234 veter¬ 
inarians Mattered throughout the islamii Thete were 1,748 
licensed midwives, located chiefly m the province*. 

The medical staff of North Borneo in 1937 consisted of 6 
European medical officers, ami an auxiliary stall of 2 European 
nursing sisters. 7 locally trained nurses, 2 certified midwives, 
ami 45 male dressers In 1939 only 4 medical officers are men¬ 
tioned in available rc|<urti There were a European health 
visitor. 22 nmlwivct. ami 6 native health inspectors. 

In Dutch Borneo in 1938 thete wctc 14 physicians in pci- 
vatc practice, 7 of whom had European certificates while 7 had 
Indonesian certificates. In the public health services there were 
2 regular government physicians, 23 Indonesian doctors. 8 mili¬ 
tary physicians on part-time duty. The total was thus 47. Thete 
wctc 70 nurses. 19 vaccinators. I dentist, and I pharmacist In 
the important little island of Tarakan thete wctc 4 physicians. 
In Celebes there were 41 physicians In Halmahera, prior to tin- 
war, there were 1 public health physician*," stationed at Djui 
lolo. Tobclo, a ltd Wcda. There wctc 4 Indonesian nutK*s 
f "mantra" i at Djailolo, Tobclo. Wcxla, and Kaoc. The nurse at 
Kane hod charge of a dispensary. Thete wctc *Im> 3 vaccinators, 
statMined at Djailolo, Tobclo. and Wcda The number of trained 
medical personnel on Talaud and Sangihc is not known. 


Hi. Discuses 

A. Diseases of military importance. 

111 Malaria. 

Malaria is a c hrome febrile dise ase transmitted by mosquitoes 
It is more important to ttoops than any other disease, since it 
can totally incapacitate large numbers of men simultaneously 
One or two out of every 200 will die of the disease. It is of 
utmost importance that mosquito control measures be rigidly 
enforced. 

In rise Philippine Islands malaria causes 10.000 to 20,000 
deaths each year in a population of approximately 13.000,000, 
It is probable that thete are at least 2.000.000 cases of malaria 
each year throughout these islands, and Mindanao and Sulu 
are especially malarious This estimate is confirmed by the 
studies of Bather, who found a spleen index of 13';; in 5.000 
persons examined. Another survey included 8,791 persons and 
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yielded a spleen index of 19% Recorded malaria morality 
rates have fallen sharply. In 1905 there were 662 recorded ma¬ 
laria deaths per 100,000 of population In 1932 there were 
only 77. Because of the special breeding habits of A. minimal 
var. flavtrostru. and other less important members of the funes- 
tus minimus sub-group, which are described in a previous para¬ 
graph of this report, malaria in the Philippines a a disease of 
foothill regions and is not transmitted either in the coastal plains 
or in the mountains. The infection is acquired predominantly 
in the transitional period which occurs twice each year when the 
seasons change Blackwatcr fever occurs in Mindanao and Sulu. 
but is known to be rare. 

Malaria control prior to the war was greatly limited by lack 
of funds. Many of the smaller communities could not afford 
more than 5% per capita for this work, and the Government 
was able to finance a control program only in selected areas 
In 1927 Mindanao and Sulu were surveyed by their district 
health officers, and divided into 42 areas for control purposes 
Twenty were in Davao, 2 in Agusan. 2 in Cotabato. 4 in Zam¬ 
boanga. and 7 in Sulu. Control programs included free dis¬ 
tribution of anti-malarial drugs to the indigent, the treatment 
of cases, educational programs designed to teach Filipinos the 
importance of bed nets and screens, and attempts to eliminate 
breeding places of the mosquitoes. Thu was simplified by the 
fact that these mosquitoes breed by preference in streams Most 
bodies of stagnant water could, therefore, be ignored. Various 
naturalistic methods were tried such as periodic damming of 
streams, sluicing, and shading Due to lack of funds these pro¬ 
grams were never effectively carried out in Mindanao and Sulu. 
but Pans green was largely used as a larvtodc Since the ma¬ 
larial mosquitoes in these islands are streambreeders. oiling u 
ineffective. In 1927 a large cinchona nursery was established in 
Impalutao. Bukklnon. Mindanao, using seeds imported from 
Java. Prior to the war. totaquiru. a cheap and effective sub¬ 
stitute for quinine was. being manufactured from their bark. 
At present all available anti-malarial drugs are, of course, con¬ 
trolled by the Japanese. 

In North Borneo malaria is likewise a serious problem. It ap¬ 
pears to occur in almost all parts of the territory, but on the basis 
of meagre studies is said to be most prevalent along the coast. 
Splenic indices have ranged from 2'« to 70%. Blackwater 
fever has been reported. In some areas efforts have been made to 
eliminate breeding places of malarial vectors, but they have 
not been very successful. 

In Dutch Borneo and the Celebes, as in other parts of the 
Netherlands Indies, malaria constitutes a maior problem. In 
1924 a Central Malaria Bureau was established as a separate 
agency of the Public Health Service. In 1939 a subsidiary was 
organized with principal offices at Makassar in Celebes. Celebes 
is notoriously malarious: the same is true of both the coast and 
the interior of Borneo. In Borneo, the disease is carried by 
Anopheles lundatcuj. A. matulMui maculatms. B hyreanns m 
gtmmus. A. subpsetus snbpiclus. A. nmbrosms. and possibly by 
A. leucosphyrus leucosphyrus. The habits of these mosquitoes 
have been discussed in a previous paragraph. The principal 
towns of western and eastern Borneo and also Martapoera in 
southern Borneo arc relatively free from the disease This is at¬ 
tributed to tidal effects and to the presence of mangrove forests, 
which in Borneo arc salubrious as long as they arc uncut. In 
North Borneo. 1.112 cases of malaria were hospitalized in 1939. 
In general, malaria due to Plasmodium max is approximately 


as common as malaria due to P falciparum. Quartan malaria is 
uncommon in Celebes and Borneo Blackwater fever is likewise 
uncommon. 

Control in Dutch Borneo and Celebes is somewhat simplified 
by the fact that the malaria vectors are ground breeders and do 
not deposit their larvae in plants, coconut shells, or small arti¬ 
ficial containers Prior to the war an earnest anti-malaria cam¬ 
paign was in progress Measures were adapted to the habits of 
the species found in each area. Most of the effort was concen¬ 
trated in the larger cities and harbors. In the rural areas system¬ 
atic quinine distribution during epidemics was the chief con¬ 
trol measures used In addition certain general measures such 
as care of gutters and ditches, draining of marshes and some¬ 
times oiling or the application of Paris green, have been used. 

In Sangihe. malaria is common. No details arc available In 
Talaud there is fever which yields to quinine." This is un¬ 
doubtedly malaria. 

In Halmahcra malaria is extremely prevalent throughout the 
island. No exact information concerning its vectors is obtain¬ 
able. although Anopheles punctulatus punclulalui. A. punclula• 
tut moluccensis, A. barbunbrosus, A. kocht. and A. subpictus arc 
viewed with suspicion. In areas where else first 2 are vectors, con¬ 
trol is made difficult by the fact that both of these mosquitoes 
breed in direct sunlight Areas cleared for settlements therefore 
become endemic foci of malaria unless they are promptly drained 
and oiled Probably very little malaria control has been under- 
taken in Halmahcra Blackwater fever is said to lie rarely if ever 
seen It is an occasional sequel of malaria and is characterized by 
hematuria |aundice and anemia In Asiatic and Pacific areas its 
reported case fatality rate is usually between 20 and 30%. 

(21 Typhoid fever and other intestinal infections (in¬ 
cluding paratyphoid fever, amebic and bacillary dysentery, 
and the diarrheas). 

These are among the most important of all infections from 
the point of view of military medicine. They are easily con¬ 
tracted under poor unitary conditions, and can totally inca¬ 
pacitate large numbers of men. unless proper precautions arc 
taken to prevent epidemics. 

Typhoid fever is prevalent in Mindanao as in other parts of 
the Philippine islands There were 2.236 cases reported in 
1938. with 1.050 deaths Paratyphoid fever accounted for only 
6 of these fatalities. The number of cases of typhoid has de¬ 
creased from 3.162 in 1924 to the present figure, but the disease 
remains a public health problem. 

Few cases of typhoid fever arc reported from North Borneo 
Because of the inadequacy of laboratory services it is probable 
that many cases occur but escape recognition. In Dutch Borneo 
and Celebes the disease is definitely common. Indeed it has been 
estimated that in the Netherlands Indies the morbidity from 
typhoid fever among Europeans is 20 to 25 times as high as 
that in the Netherlands. This is largely attributable to inade¬ 
quacies in the drinking water supplies and sewerage systems. 
Paratyphoid fever and numerous varieties of salmonella in¬ 
fection have been reported from many areas in the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Bacillary dysentery is by far the most important enteric in¬ 
fection in the Philippines and the incidence is notably greater 
in the provinces than in Manila. It is uid that these cases arc 
lately sporadic, but unsafe water and food supplies enhance 
the possibility of outbreaks. In 1938 there were 8,867 cases tc- 
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fxmcd with 2,336 death* Amt-bit dytcntcry occur* much leu 
commonly bur causes much tllnc*s Balantidial dysentery it un¬ 
common. 

Bacillary and amebic dytcntcry arc common in all pan* of 
North Borneo, Dutch Borneo, Celcbc*. and Halmahcra, In 
North Borneo 349 cate* of both type* were hospitalized in 
1939 Severe epidemic* of dytcntcry, probably of the bacillary 
*orm. occurred in Tuaran, Kota Bclud. Tenom. Keningau, and 
Tambunan district* during that year. In Celcbc* more than 
H.IHX) easel of bacillary dytcntcry were reported in I937-I93H 
The proportions of the various type* in Celcbc* are not known, 
but m the neighboring island of Java in 1931 to 1939 the 
iy|xi were found to be at follow*: Flexner 70%, Sonne 14%, 
Shiga 14%, Schmitz 2 '. In southern Cclcbct in I93H the 
proportion* were Shiga 69'%, Flexner 27%, Sonne 3%, 
Schmitz I'; . In D|ailolo, in the northwestern part of Halma- 
he-ra. a severe epidemic of bacillary dysentery occurred in 1937. 
During this outbreak. 773 ease* were reported. From here the 
disease spread over southern Halmahcra ami 3.000 cases with 
300 to 600 deaths resulted. At the tame time dysentery was 
epidemic ut Weda. The disease gradually diminished in inten¬ 
sity. but in the first 3 month* of I93H. there were 72 mote case* 
in Topolco in the Weda area and 30 deaths. In August of the 
same- year 20 cases were reported from Sagea in the tame neigh- 
I tor hood. Believing that the natives were too ignorunt to adopt 
fundamental sanitary precautions, the Dutch authorities relied 
on mass inncxulation against dysentery to control these out¬ 
breaks. They found it impossible to |x-rsuade the jieoplc to ute 
latrines. Amebic dysentery is also common in Halmahcra. Acute 
outbreaks of amebiasis were reported from Tobclo and from 
I )jailolo at the end of 1937. Dysentery is common on Sangihe and 
l alaud. In 1912 there was a large epidemic around Tahocna. 
Sangihe. 

In the army of the Netherlands Indies the incidence of 
amebic dysentery is 3 times as great in Euro|scan soldiers as in 
native soldier*. In view of the extremely high incidence of 
amebiasis it is not surprising that complications of all kinds art- 
common. Incidental amebiasis is frequently encountered at 
autopsy. Balantiduisis is rate, giardiasis is common. 

(i) Venereal diseases. 

Venereal diseases of all types urc extremely frequent in this 
arcu, and will be a serious menace to troops unless proper pre¬ 
cautions arc taken. 

In the Philippine Islands gonorrhea is the most prevalent of 
the- venereal diseases There were 2.112 new cases reported in 
1938. There were also 341 new case* of syphilis and 44 eases 
of chancroid. It is not believed that these figures give anything 
like- a true picture of these diseases in the islands. Supervision 
and control of the sources of venereal infection have Iseen im¬ 
possible Venereal diseases will prove to be a serious problem 
for military forces in the Philippines. The Surgeon of the Philip¬ 
pine Department of the United States Army in the Philippines 
reported that in 1940 the hospital admission rate for venereal 
diseases was 62.33 per thousand and was exceeded only by the 
admission rate for common respiratory infections. 

In North Borneo gonorrhea rates as high as 80% have been 
reported in some areas Syphilis is said to be a new- disease in 
North Borneo and is thought to have been introduced by 
Chinese coolies. It is spreading rapidly. Occasional cases of 
chancroid and granuloma inguinale arc encountered. There is 


little prostitution but promiscuity is prevalent Before the war 
there was a venereal disease clinic at Sandakan. 

In Dutch Borneo and Celebes, as in many other part* of the 
Netherlands Indies, venereal disease* abound. In the cities 
the rates arc higher than in rural areas In many cases the differ¬ 
entiation of syphilis from old frambesia presents difficulties; 
probably more often syphilis u diagnosed as frambesia than the 
reverse. The greater part of the patients with venereal disease 
in the Netherlands Indies never come to treatment, and by 
far the greater part of the patient* who submit to first treat¬ 
ment do not complete the cure Complete treatment is possible 
in only about 10 %. of ease*. 

In Halmahcra. syphilis and gonorrhea are not frequent, since 
most of its inhabitants have never left the island and the influx 
of other nationalities is small. 

The army statistics for venereal disease in the entire Nether¬ 
lands Indies are as follows: 

VENEREAL DISEASES HER 1000 SOLDIERS 
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End,out l) [>h hi fever, where it occurs, 

is a serious and Ire • 


i .z ""iuimiiiw ny rat ncas which may aflcct a 

large number of troops The death rate from these diseases is 
high, and individuals who recover will convalesce slowly. Tsutsu- 
gamuihi fever (scrub typhus) is transmitted by mites. It is also 
apt to affect many troop*; is very serious, and may be fatal. 

The- usual rat control measures are important in prevent- 
ing flea-borne typhus. Measures for control of scrub typhus 
are discussed in Topic 104. Epidemic louse-borne typhus 
fever has not been encountered in the Philippines. Flea-borne 
murine typhus and tick-borne scrub typhus (tsutsugamushi) are 
known to occur, but precise information is not available. Epi¬ 
demic louse-borne typhus and endemic typhus have not been 
reported in North Borneo. The occurrence of tick-borne scrub 
typhus in North Borneo is uncertain; the disease has. however, 
been observed in the nearby territory of Brunei. In Dutch Bor¬ 
neo and Celebes and Halmahcra louse-borne epidemic typhus 
has not been reported and probably docs not occur. Flea-borne 
endemic typhus is known in the Netherlands Indies as shop ' 
typhus or urban typhus. It occurs in Sumatra and perhaps occurs 
m Dutch Borneo. Halmahcra. and Celebes also. Mite-bornc 
scrub typhus (tsutsugamushi) likewise occurs chiefly in Suma- 
tra. Its occurrence in Dutch Borneo and Celebes and Halmahcra 
is uncertain. 


(5) Dengue fever. 

A mosquito-borne disease which is rarely fatal, dengue fever 
may temporarily incapacitate large numbers of troops 
This disease occurs abundantly in all parts of the area under 
consideration. There are no specific data as to its occurrence in 
the separate parts of the area. It produces a low mortality rate 
but a high non-effective rate and readily disables an entire arms 
b.ncc the disease produces no permanent immunity it is possible 
for a given individual to have the .Incase more than once. The 
so-called 3-day fever of Van der Schecr" and the "knokkel 
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k««rc» ate believed to be dengue. boch conditions ate often 
reported in rhe Netherlands Indie* The lui severe pandemic 
in rite Netherlands Indies, which temporarily incapacitated a 
larjje part of the population, occurred in 1901 Since then the 
diteaae has remained endemic. In 1950 nearly 59* of the 
European soldiers were affected. 

INCIDENCE OF DENGUE IN THE ARMY OF TUI NETHER¬ 
LANDS INDIES PER 1.000 SOLDIERS 
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16 ) Rnpinlory iufrclioHi. 

All types are common, ami may affect troop** in much the 
»*rnc way that they do in thu country They are matt apt to oc¬ 
cur at the change of teatont. 

Thc*c are an important tource of trouble throughout the 
Philippine lilandt Influenza, bronchitis, bronchopneumonia, 
and lobar pneumonia are all quite prominent The combined 
annual rare for all retpiratory infection* in rive Philippine IV 
partment of the United State* Army in 1940 wat 162 pet thou¬ 
sand. Thete diteate* are expected to prove umilarly difficult for 
other forte* entering the area Influenza it quire common. Many 
physicians feel that not a few cases recorded at dengue arc actu 
ally influenza Major General Valdc* described a peculiar type 
of febrile illnc** occurring during the campaign on Bataan, 
whirh might have Ihtii dengue or influenza 

Throughout the various part* of the Netherlands Indie* 
lobar pneumonia is a common and dangerous disease; statistics 
indicate that it is one of the most frequent cause* of death 
among the native population. It often occur* in epidemic out¬ 
break*, especially in institution* where many person* sleep to- 
gctlicr in large wards. Careful hygienic mrosurrt have nor been 
ahlc to sump out live dangers of pneumonia on the large plan 
rations A* cholera, dysentery, ami kukri have practically do 
appeared from these plantations, an incicasirigly high percent¬ 
age of the total death* is now due to pneumonia The number 
of deaths caused by pneumonia exceeded the combined mor¬ 
tality from typhoid fever, bacillary ami amebic dysentery. In the 
hospitals, where the serious cases are admitted, rhe case fatality 
of pneumonia ranges around .50';: In 1958 pneumonia was the 
most frequent cause of death in 167 hospitals of rhe Nether¬ 
lands Indies, the rate king II.Vi of all hospital deaths In 
the Army pneumonia is an important problem, the morbidity 
and mortality rales being much higher among natives than 
among Europeans Approximately one third of all death* 
among native iroops arc due to lobar pneumonia. Newly drafted 
soldiers more oltcn had pneumonia than veterans 

Although Java and Sumatra arc outside the atca under con¬ 
sideration, useful guidance may be obtained by attention to the 
following fact* In 765 case* of lobar pneumonia observed in 
nearby Java and Sumatra between 1929 and 1956 the follow¬ 
ing pneumococcus type* were found: 58.6', Type I, 11.2'; 
Type II. 1.5% Type III; 48.7', Type IV In Batavia in 1941 
the findings in 195 cose* were 55 8', Type I; 8 2'i Type II. 
7.7', Type V; 5.6'. Type VII; 5.1', Type VIII; 2.6',' Type 
XXV, 20‘, unclassified. Type I is found in the cases with com¬ 
plications. Type II in uncomplicated lobar pneumonia. All in¬ 
vestigators comment upon the rariry or absence of Type III 


pneumococcus The incidence of bronchopneumonia u not high 
and it about the same among European and native soldier* 

17) Skin diitsm. 

In thu climate *kin diseases arc readily acquired, scabies and 
ringworm can be a considerable annoyance to troops. Minor 
injuries can develop into serious abscesses, or chronic, debili¬ 
tating ulcers unles* they are promptly treated 

In the Philippine* at in other tropical countries skin diseases 
are a major affliction. Stable*, Dhobie itch, and common fungus 
infections ate prevalent. In 1958 alone 19.451 coses of tropical 
ulcer were reported Tinea iinbticata, epidermophytosis, and 
Madura foot occur in North Borneo. Skin infections of all type* 
are probably common on Sangihe and Talaud 

In the Borneo, Celebes, and llalmahrra, diseases of the skin ( 
constitute one of the c hief causes for the admistion of Indonesian 
patients to dispensaries and hospitals. In 1958 it was reported 
that 12 2% of the admissioni in 167 of the latget hospitals of 
the Netherlands Indies were due to diseases of the skin 
whereas only 9 7'‘J wete clue to malaria In the diij<en*ane* the 
percentage is much higher Secondary infection of all skin 
lesions is of great importance. For example, scabies is frequent, 
hut the clinical picture, especially in the native population, is 
dominated by the frequent secondary infections Impetigo is 
often seen in Halmahera Furunculosis is another common 
double, affecting foreigners especially Tropical phagedenic ul¬ 
cer. practically always on the anterior side of the legs, is common 
all over the Netherlands Indies. However u occurs most 
among people who go barefoot Tinea infections abound Spe¬ 
cial mention must lie made of Tinea imhfkata (Tokelau ring¬ 
worm) spread all over the Netherlands Indie* Tinea elbi- 
geiu i* frequent and is localized in ihc palm* and sole*. After 
the lesion i* healed, permanent pigment atrophy remain* Epi¬ 
dermophytosis (Hongkong foot, Dhobie itch) usually in the 
groins, occasional in rise axillae and oltcn between the toe*, is 
highly communicable. Fnckly lsc.it kuheis newcomers to the 
tropic* more than old-timers. Bullous tropical impetigo or 
"monkeypox" mostly attacks children, hut also occurs in adults. 

Kcdhug dermatitis, caused by the hexapod larva of TrombknU 
irriuni (chiggcr) is often an intolerable annoyance; newcom¬ 
er* ate frequently afflicted. Cutaneous myiasis is common 

bihruiii is a mosquito lx if tic infection which may affect a 
latgr number of troop*. It is often a symptomatic and is not 
usually loudly incapacitating li is iherclnre not as serious a* ' 1 

malaria and else enteric diseases, but a few case* in a military • 

unit can have a depressing effect on morale 

Filariasis due to V'utbttttia bdntnfli has been observed in 
the Philippine Islands. Both U'mbfttu buntru/li and U" nu 
l.i)i occur in North Borneo. A. barbiroilrii Imrbiroilrii is the duel 
vector of IT'. nuUyi infections A byunut X is also a vector 
of filariasis in Borneo Filariasis in Sangihe and Talaud is prob¬ 
ably due exclusively to IF’ mslaji. It is possible that its vector 
is Minionu jnnulifrr.1 No information is available as to filatia- 
sis in the districts of Dutch Borneo and Celebes which border 
on the Celebes Sea Immediately to the south lie the Makassar 
Straits, kith shores of which are filainius Most of the cases here 
ate due to IT m*Uyi; in a few limited areas both IT. m.iljyi 
and H'. batutofn arc present. In Cclek-s, the vector of IT'. 
ntalayi is Anopbtln barhiroilm bsrbboilrii, a species which 
breeds in rice fields, and still water. Filariasis is probably com¬ 
mon in Halmahcra, although the only data obtainable arc re 
ports of several cases of elephantiasis. It is uncertain which type 
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of infection predominates. and wc know nothin# of the vector* 
which carry (he disease. 

Dracunculus medsnemsi occur* chiefly in Arab* living in (he 
Nccherland* |«»ue**ion* 

H. Disease* of poicniial military importance. 

(11 Endemic diseases, 

(a) Cholera. Where it occurs, cholera it the most serious 
and fatal of all emetic diseases It is apt to cause extensive epi¬ 
demics among both troop* and civilians. No cases of cholera 
have occurred in any part of the Philippine Islands since 1937. 
Despite subsequent outbreaks in the Orient, the Islands have 
remained free of the disease. Excellent port quarantine facilities 
have been responsible for this record Cholera has not been re- 
ported from North Borneo in the last 10 years. 

Between 1921 and 1937 no cases occurred anywhere in the 
Netherlands Indict except towards the end of 1927 when a 
small outbreak of 9 cases occurred ut Batavia; the cases were 
imported from Singapore. Strict quarantine regulations and 
compulsory vaccination of all immigrants helped to stamp out 
the disease In the Army no cholera cases have been observed 
since 1920. The large numbers of pilgrims who travel every 
year from the Netherlands Indies to Mecca and back consti¬ 
tute a special danger All these pilgrims arc. however, inocu¬ 
lated against cholera, typhoid, and smallpox before they are al¬ 
lowed to leave the Netherlands Indies The number of pilgrims 
from the Netherlands Indies gradually diminished after the 
record year 1920 hut increased again in 1938. 

In September and October 1937 a small cholera epidemic 
developed in some native hamlets situated in southwest Celebes. 
Caws also occurred on one of the small islands ol the Spcrmondc 
Archipelago off that coast, about -10 miles north of Makassar. 
The hypothesis that the cases had been imported was checked 
carefully but could not he substantiated. In January, February, 
and March 1938. cases occurred inland about 6 miles south of 
Makassar and in 2 other islands of the Spcrmondc Archipelago. 
One case occurred in the harbor town of Makassar in January 
ami April 1938 respectively. Altogether 48 cases were observed. 
In October and November 1939 about 25 more were found. In 
June and July 1940 tight new cases were reported from Celebes. 
The case fatality was 65', . the clinical picture typical Wells 
and water jars used by cholera patients in S. Celebes were ex¬ 
amined and found to be contaminated, whereas wells belong¬ 
ing to the neighboring houses were uncontaminated. Of 217 
contacts of 40 cholera cases. 29 were found infected. In only a 
few cases did these contacts show cholera symptoms later and 
in no case did a positive contact die. Of 183 probable contacts 
examined in 1937 and 1938 not one was infected. In 1940 
some healthy non-contacts were found to be carriers. In one vil¬ 
lage where there had not been even I suspected case. 1.3'/, 
of the inhabitants were found to be carriers. Of 17 carriers, I I 
were under the age of 16 years These findings refute the origi¬ 
nal conclusion that spreading of vibrios was limited to indi¬ 
viduals in contact with patients and to wells and jars in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the patient. 

Epidcmiologically and bacteriologically this cholera outbreak 
in Celebes showed some remarkable points. There was hardly 
any tendency to epidemic spread. In each of the 14 villages only 
I case occurred; in each of 4 villages there were 2 cases; in 1 
village there were 5 cases. With few exceptions there was never 
more than I case per family. 


Bactcnologic examination of the cases showed (lie presence 
of cholera-like vibrios which in the opinion of most Dutch bac¬ 
teriologists must be identified with the so-called El Tor vibrio, 
a hemolytic organism recognized in 1905. closely related to the 
cholera vibrio. In view of extensive studies of this organism, 
there seems hardly any reason to distinguish the disease in South 
Celebes as "enteritis choleriformis Tor," as has been proposed. 
The conclusion seems justified that in South Celebes cholera oc¬ 
curs. probably endemically. As a matter of fact the 2 cases 
discovered in the harbor town of Makassar were reported as 
cholera and have been mentioned as such in the ’ Bulletin Office 
International d Hygiene Publique." The harbor was however 
not officially declared contaminated The question why weakly 
hemolytic cholera strains have been recovered in South Celebes 
ami not in other areas may well he connected with the wide¬ 
spread interest which for 25 years has existed in the Nether¬ 
lands regarding the problem of the El Tor vibrios; the Dutch 
bacteriologists were conditioned for the finding of hemolytic 
cholera strains. Cholera is not reported in Dutch Borneo and 
Celebes, nor in available reports from North Borneo. In 1886 
there was a serious epidemic in Talaud. The disease has not 
been reported from there recently. 

(A) Plague. Where it occurs, plague is one of the most 
deadly communicable diseases. It is spread by rat fleas, and is 
likely to become epidemic among both troops and civilians. It 
has a high mortality rate. 

Plague has not occurred in the Philippine Islands since 1914. 
In 1920 there was a small outbreak at Sandakan in North Borneo. 
It is important to remember that the disease has prevailed exten¬ 
sively in Java in recent years although the rates have shown a 
marked tendency to decline under the influence of control meas¬ 
ures. In 1939 there wetc 1,541 cases reported from Java. Raiius 
•anus Jsardi is the rodent reservoir of the disease. In Makassar, a 
port of southern Celebes, 115 cases of plague were reported be¬ 
tween 1922 and 1930; no cases have been reported from other 
parts of Celebes, Talaud, Sangihe, Dutch Borneo, or Halmahcra. 
In Celebes, R tall us diards. R. norttgicus, and R. concolor served 
as reservoirs of infection. 

In the Netherlands Indies plague has been combatted mainly 
by the application of 2 methods; 

I Extensive schemes for the improvement of houses and care¬ 
ful supervision of the buildings of new houses in order lo prevent 
the breeding of rats 

2. Vaccination with Ottcn's live plague vaccine. 

For the improvement of the houses the following principles 
were followed: 

1 All thatched roofing was replaced with tiles nr corrugated 
iron. 

2 All urssplit bamboo was replaced with wood; where wood 
was scarce die ends of the bamboos were closed with wooden 
stoppers. 

3 All parts which could not be seen easily (eg spaces be¬ 
tween 2 layers ol open bamboo) were eliminated. 

In plague areas, compulsory house improvement was ordered 
and definite time limits were set. The materials were supplied by 
the anti-plague service, anti the personnel of that service gave 
instruction and assistance during the progress of reconstruction. 
The value of material supplied was regarded as a loan to the 
people w ho were required to repay gradually, according to their 
financial ability, over a period of years. 

In addition to the scheme for compulsory house improve¬ 
ment in plague areas, a voluntary house improvement scheme 
was carried out in certain areas. It was essential in the lattct 
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scheme chat the work should be done under the direct control 
of an assistant (mantri). on whom developed the duty of giving 
precise instructions regarding the methods to be followed. 

It is the general opinion that this improvement of houses is 
the most powerful means of suppression of plague hecause it 
prevents contact between rat and man It works slowly how¬ 
ever. and has often been followed by severe outbreaks of ma¬ 
laria. A satisfactory explanation of this occurrence has not been 
given. For quick results in an anti-plague campaign, vaccination 
is used. About 10.000,000 vaccinations and rcvaccinations were 
performed with Ottcn's live vaccine without untoward results 
This method, therefore, can no longer be considered a hazardous 
venture. It is difficult to obtain a definite opinion about the effi¬ 
ciency of this vaccine. The Public Health Serv ice of the Nether 
lands Indies feels that it is very valuable. 

The Netherlands Army has always been virtually free from 
plague although often considerable numbers of soldiers have 
camped in plague territory. One case of plague in a soldier oc¬ 
curred in 1923. 1924. 1923. 1930. and 1933 respectively. 

(2) Disealei which may be introduced. 

U) Yellow fever. Where it occurs, yd low fever is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to troops and civilians alike. It spreads rapid¬ 
ly in a community and causes many deaths. It is carried by the 
Atdes aegypti and a few other mosquitoes At del aegypti. the 
vector of this dreaded disease, is found in all territories border¬ 
ing on the Celebes Sea and Sulu. Yellow fever, however, has 
never occurred in any of these territories or in any Oriental coun¬ 
try. 

(A) Kalaazar. This is a chronic infectious disease char¬ 
acterized by persistent fever of alternating, remittent or inter¬ 
mittent type, characterized by gradual emaciation and enlarge 
ment of the liver and spleen. In untreated cases the mortality 
may range from H0-90ri. The malady is due to a protozoan. 
Leishmania donovani, and is probably transmitted by Phleboto 
mui flies (sandflies). It has not been reported in any part of the 
area under discussion, except for rare imported cases. 

C. Diseases of minor military importance. 

( / ) Intestinal helminthiasis. 

Parasitic worms of various types arc extremely prevalent 
among the natives, and can be readily acquired by troops unless 
proper precautions are taken (Topic 104). This disease is 
usually not serious, but will lower the efficiency and resistence 
of individuals who are affected. 

Worm infestations arc extremely common throughout the 
Philippines in general, ascariasis and trichuriasis being the most 
prevalent forms Hookworm diseases arc endemic; all 3 varieties 
of parasite. Ancylostoma duodenal,. Ancylostoma hrazilicnse. 
and Secator americanus arc present. Four tapeworms are known: 
Taenia saginata. Taenia solium, Spargjnus manioni. and Hymo- 
nolopis nana. In North Borneo Ancylostoma duodanale and II y- 
menolopsis nana arc frequently observed. 

In the Netherlands Indies intestinal helminths arc ex¬ 
tremely common. In some rural areas more than 50'. of the 
population harbor hookworms, in some areas 90', of these 
infections are due to Secator ameucanus. The combination of 
hookworm and malaria is dreaded especially because of the 
resultant severe anemia. Ascaris lumbricoides infection occurs 
in at least 80', of the rural population. Thchuris trichiura. En 
terobius vermicnlaris. Taenia solium. Hymen ole pis nana arc all 
common. 


(2) Schistosomiasis. 

Due to Schistosoma faponicum, this is a chronic disease char¬ 
acterized by dysentery and gradual enlargement of the liver and 
spleen, and later of the whole abdomen The hosts of S. japoni- 
cum are fresh water snails, and the infection is acquired by wad¬ 
ing or swimming in infected water, or by drinking it. Although 
mild cases may occur, the disease is often severe and even fatal. 

Schistosomiasis due to Schistosoma yaponicum occurs in 
Northern Mindanao, but is not present in the southern provinces 
which border on the Celebes Sea. It has not been reported from 
the Sulu Archipelago. In northeastern Mindanao, the molluscan 
host is the fresh water snail, Blanfordia quadras This snail has 
been found in mountain creeks, irrigation canals, and rice pad¬ 
dies In 1941. 15 individuals out of 33 examined at Mamit and 
Tungao near Surigao had the disease Schistosomiasis also oc¬ 
curs in Agusan Province. 

In Celebes. Schmotoma yaponicum infections arc found only 
near the isolated Danau Lindoc at an altitude of 2,700 feet. Its 
molluscan host has not been definitely determined, although in 
another mountain lake on the island. Lymnara snails have been 
found shedding furcocercous cercariac. 

D. Diseases common among civil population. 

II) Tuberculosis, 

Although tuberculosis is extremely common among natives 
in this area, it will probably be no more of a problem among 
troops than it is at home Tuberculosis of all forms is prevalent 
in the Philippines and ranks as the single greatest cause of death 
In 1938 there were 44,560 new cases. Of the total number of 
cases, new and old. there were 34.693 deaths in the same year. 
The death rate in 1938 was given as 2.8 per thousand. A recent 
report indicates that these are incomplete figures, and that as a 
rough estimate, almost 1.000.000 people in the islands arc 
afflicted with some form of tuberculosis Regardless of the rela¬ 
tive accuracy of these statements, the importance of the disease 
to the Philippines cannot lx- minimized. The Philippine Depart¬ 
ment Surgeon's Report for 1910 showed a yearly admission rate 
of 8.5 per thousand for tuberculosis, probably mostly among 
native soldiers It is not believed that this disease will be of great 
military significance for well selected white personnel. 

Almost nothing is known of tuberculosis in North Borneo. 
The disease is common among Chinese residents of the colony. 
The physician is not ordinarily consulted until the case is far 
advanced. 

Tuberculosis is extremely common in the Netherlands Indies, 
and is especially prevalent in Halmahera. In Celebes, the 
Residency of Manado on the northern peninsula has a high tu¬ 
berculosis rate. It is generally estimated that abour I0'J of all 
deaths in any part of the Netherlands Indies arc caused by 
tuberculosis. The statistics arc not too reliable, since in most 
instances the diagnosis is made post mortem by the native 
mantri (lay assistant) who must inspect the body before per¬ 
mission for burial is given. In the Minahasa peninsula of 
Celebes, the tuberculosis mortality rate was 177 per 100,000 of 
population before the war. 

At the end of 1938. eleven tuberculosis sanitaria with 956 
beds were operating in the Netherlands Indies. During 1939 
and 1940. nine more sanitaria under government management 
were opened 

Bovine tuberculosis..gccurs frequently among the stock of 
milch cows imported from the Netherlands and Australia. The 
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native tattle Mock of 1.000.000 head fortunately ha» not caught 
the infection and ha* remained free from tuberculosis. 

(2) Ymurt. 

Thi* i* a spirtxhoctal infection a huh is very common among 
native* hut rarely occur* in white*. Unhygienic living condi¬ 
tion* and contact with infected individual* are imfxxtant fac¬ 
tor* in it* spread It it most frequently acquired in childhood 
For thetc reason*, it is not important to troops. 

In the Philippine Islands there were 31.647 case* of yaw* 
under treatment in 1938. and the disease is common throughout 
Mindanao and Sulu. It is also prevalent in North Borneo, and 
the Netherlands Indie* The incidence in Halmahera is said 
to he high Yaw* is more common in lowland than in mountain 
districts. 

(I) Eye diseases. 

Trachoma, a serious and readily communicable disease, is 
common and may affect a few troop*. It frequently lead* to 
blindness Other lets important infections are also found. Strict 
personal hygiene is important in preventing the*e disease*. In 
1938. there were 32.693 reported case* of trachoma in the 
Philippine Archipelago, and the di*ea*e is common on both 
Mindanao and Sulu. Disease* of the eye* are extremely preva¬ 
lent in the Netherlands Indie* It is estimated that at least 
10,(MX) person* arc blind or nearly blind in Celebe* alone. Much 
of this loss of vision is due to trachoma Other common causes 
are gonococcal ophthalmia and syphilitic uveitis In Tohelo. 
Halmahera. among 3.910 patients examined in recent year*. 

I OH were trachomatou*. Only 13 out of 47 village* surveyed 
were free of the disease. The*e were isolated, and had little 
communication with other part* of the island 

(4) Leprosy, 

Ixprosy is not an important military medical problem as it 
is not. apparently, very contagious. Infections can usually be 
traced to contact with infected members of the same family, or 
close friends. A few men may. however, contract the disease 
Symptoms may not appear for many years after the infection i* 
acquired. 

In rise Philippine Islands, leprosy is a fairly common afflic¬ 
tion. At the end of 1938 there were 8,582 leper*, including 920 
new cases recogm/ed during the year. The Bureau of Health had 
excellent facilities for the isolation and treatment of these pa¬ 
tients. the-largest institution being the Culion Leper Colony on 
Culion Island. Every province had its temporary detention camp 
for suspected lepers, and on Mindanao there was a treatment sta¬ 
tion at Zamboanga. In North Borneo there was a leper colony 
at Berhala, an island about 3 miles from Sandakan In 1930, 
70 >«P«* wcrc under treatment there. Leprosy is extremely 
common in the Netherlands Indies. In the southern and eastern 
districts of Borneo there were, in 1937. 2 leprosaria with a 
total capacity of 95 beds. In Celebes, there were 6 leprosaria 
with 882 lepers, and at a colony in Tobclo on Halmahera in 
1938. there were 70 lepers. 

E. Miscellaneous diseases. 
fl) Smallpox. 

Smallpox has not been reported in the Philippines since 
1822, except for a few cases among Moras m the far south Two 
cases were recorded in 1938 in passengers on British ships 
docked in the islands. In 1939. 1 case of smallpox occurred 


m an individual who arrived in North Borneo from Hong Kong, 
but no other case* followed In that year. 13.421 persons were 
vaccinated in North Borneo Extensive vaccination has been 
employed throughout the Netherlands Indie*, and conse¬ 
quently smallpox is rare. In 1939. however, there were 3 case* 
in Celebes. 

(2) Leptospirosis. 

Due to Leptospira bat ossa*. this is a febrile spirochetal infec¬ 
tion spread by rat*, and characterized by fever, vomiting, head 
ache and in about 10'i of case*, by (aundice. Human infection 
result* from the ingestion of food or water contaminated with 
the urine of infected rats. It may affect moderate number* of 
troopa. but is rarely fatal Leptospirosis occur* in Celebe*. Bor 
neo. and Tarakan In these the causative organism is laptospira 
bat at ia* The Norway rat is the mammalian reservoir 

li) Diphtheria. 

Diphtheria is common in Borneo and Celebe*. ami probably 
in Halmahera. Tetanus shows the *ame distribution Cerrhro 
spinal meningitis, beucrllosi*. and anthrax occur sporadically. 
Mras/es a very common on Talaud. and probably on the other 
islands in this area Diphtheria may affect a few troop*. It pre¬ 
sents the same problem that it doe* at home. 

(4) Others. 

Tetamiu is probably more frequent in the tropics than at 
home Small, penetrating wounds should he promptly treated to 
prevent its occurrence. If it develop*, it is apt to be fatal unless 
treated promptly. 

Ctrthroiptnal meningitis is a severe communicable disease 
prone to cause large epidemic* with some fatalities among 
troop*. 

Bfn.eHosts is a chronic disease which is rarely fatal, often de¬ 
bilitating. and sometimes as mild as to be asymptomatic. It is 
acquired by drinking unpastcunzcd milk or by handling in¬ 
fected animals. It should not break out among troops if they 
are warned of the danger of drinking milk from local herds 
Anthrax is a disease acquired from contact with infected cat¬ 
tle or sheep, or from contact with their hides It is characterized 
by ulceration and swelling at the point of innoculation. Rapid 
collapse, and death usually ensue. It will affect few. if any 
troop* 

Court is endemic in scattered areas in eastern and southern 
Borneo and in western Celebes 
Nmtntional diseases. Malnutrition and beriberi arc common 
in the Philippines, while pellagra, scurvy, and rickets are un¬ 
common. Beriberi is rare in those parts of the Netherlands 
Indies included in this survey Xerophthalmia is rare in Celebes 
and Borneo In Halmahera. however, it is seen quite frequently. 
The people of Sangihe were very poorly fed in 1934. due to the 
low price of coconut* This caused great poverty. 

Rabies is common in Borneo and Celebes It is always fatal 
unless treated promptly. Any contact with a rabid dog should 
be reported to the surgeon at once. 


IH. Recommendations 

In addition to these precautions ordinarily carried out for 
military forces, the following precautions are considered of spe¬ 
cial importance in the territories surrounding the Celebes Sea. 
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A. Water. 

Although before the war water from the few- available public 
supplies could be consumed without additional treatment, it is 
doubtful whether normal supervision has continued during 
Japanese occupation. Even safe water may be contaminated 
through distribution in unsanitary containers. Therefore all 
water should be regarded as potentially dangerous, and should 
be boiled or chlorinated before use. Containers should be kept 
clean. Ice made from local water supplies should be considered 
unsafe for drinks. 

B. Sewage. 

No reliance should be placed on the availability of any sew¬ 
age disposal facilities Plans must therefore be made for the local 
disposal of sewage and other wastes. In view of the prevalence 
of enteric diseases, special attention must be paid to the careful 
disposal of sewage by approved methods, in order to guard 
against pollution of water and soil, and against access by flies 
Native employees must be provided with their own toilets, and 
compelled to use them 

(.. Malaria control. 

Because of the vital importance of malaria (and secondary 
importance of dengue and filariasis). careful plans for mosquito 
control should be made before troops embark for any part of this 
area Such preliminary plans should include provision for spe¬ 
cialised personnel, antimalana supplies and indoctrination of 
all troops in preventive measures. Specific control measures 
should include: 

I Use of bed nets issued as individual equipment ai the poo 
nl embarkation, and ihus available for use immediately upon ar¬ 
rival until proper screening of buddings and barracks has been 
accomplishes! 

2. Use of head nets, gloves, and other protective clothing whert 
indicated 

' Liberal use of insect repellents 

•I Proper selection of camp sites taxation on high ground af¬ 
fords no absolute pr.xecti.rn btcause in all of these areas malaria 
oficn ixcurs in the hills In the Philippine Islands ihe transmission 
of malaria is limited to the region between elevations of 1.000 to 
2.000 feet ( amp sues should be chosen preferably one o* two 
miles from important breeding places and from native habitaixxis. 
barns, and cowsheds, so as to be beyond the effective flight range 
of mosquitoes Stream banks should also be considered as possible 
storehouses of infected malaria carriers Sites should be selected 
so that native villages are no* ixi the wmdw-ard side of the camp 
and d«*xs of all buildings should open away fr.xn the wind, if 
possible If for military reasons it is necessary to make permanent 
camp sites in areas in close proximity to native villages, consider¬ 
ation should be given to moving these villages to other location. 

5 Thorough screening of all quarters, no* merely of those to be 
occupied in the evenings or at night Entrance vestibules with a 
screened door at each side (mosquito lock) will be necessary to 
exclude the mosquitoes Strict avoidance of outdoor moving pic¬ 
ture shows is essential 

6. Use of pyrethrum sprays in native habitations within mos¬ 
quito flight range of camps < ooe or two miles i and in all tents, 
barracks, mess halls, recreational and other buildings The new 
insecticide spray (QM insecticide, aerosol) is especially suitable 

7. Although antimalana! measures may have to be varied ac¬ 
cording to the specihc area and the vector that is locally important, 
careful clearing a nil draining of ditches and gutters is necessary in 
Jl malarious districts Fishponds are dangerous breeding places in 
Borneo and Celebes. Salt water fishponds and saltwater lagoons 
must be drained or connected w ith the ocean in order that the tide 


may enter freely Fresh water fishponds must be cleaned or drained 
The same must be done to fishponds on rice fields. Rice fields 
should nix be in continuous cultivation. Sufficient time should 
elapse between crops to permit complete drying of the fields Oiling 
of the saltwater lagoons is usually unsai is factory because of the 
prevailing winds The results with Pam green are somewhat better 
but the material must be applied once every week 

Measures like clearing, draining, and filling of potential breed 
ing areas should be used with discretion Clearing has a favorable 
effect in areas where a shade breeding mosquito such as A. *m 
6*oimi acts as sole vector (eg. northwest Borneo in the Pontianak 
area, and the interior of Borneo) Unless competent entomological 
advice is available, clearing should not be used in Celebes. Hal- 
mahera. or Borneo Clearing is followed by man-made malaria in 
the mangrove forests of Borneo and is dangerous in the areas where 
A iuhJjuui acts as vector (coastal rones of South Celebes). Clear¬ 
ing is very dangerous m the hills and mountains of the coastal 
areas of eastern Bcxneo and Celebes where A mattialtu is an im¬ 
portant vector, and in Halmahcra where A p*n<i*lM*i ptmtluUlm 
and A funtiuUtmi moluutnm are vectors Apart from the A. am 
btoimi regions in limited areas of Borneo and the southern Philip¬ 
pines where A minim*i fUmoiini is ihe chief vector, clearing of 
forests entails ihe danger of producing man-made malaria. When 
such clearing is necessary, special mosquito-control measures must 
be initiated at once and vigorously maintained. Drainage of stag¬ 
nant water, although always advisable, may not be sufficient; run¬ 
ning brooks are habitats of A mataUlai and of A minimal 
flat if oiim larvae, and it is often necessary in ihe maculaius-in- 
festrd areas mentioned above to uansfoim books into subterranean 
passages The filling of marshes in arras where A maealalai acts as 
secnx is an excellent measure, but requites special precautions 
It it quite pustiblc to dig away enough of a hill to expose the 
ground water and thus produce an area of seepage eminently suit¬ 
able for A matalatai In the Philippine Islands. A. minimal 
jlat iroiim breeds in hill stteams at altitudes between 1,000 and 
2.000 feet The most effective single method for the control of this 
species is the use of Pans green Success may alto be obtained in 
occasional instances by the construction of imall dams so arranged 
that water can be released suddenly once or twice each week; this 
procedure damages the larvae by alternate stagnation and flushing 
8 Adequate supplies of antimalaria drugs sufficient for 1000; 
suppressive treatment should be available fix use everywhere in 
this area, and should be employed at the discretion of the surgeon. 

D. Dengue. 

Under ordinary conditions the mosquito-control measures 
recommended in Paragraph C w ill he of assistance in the control 
of dengue. In addition, the policing of buildings and grounds 
and the regular inspection of water containers will be necessary. 
It will be remembered that Atdn atgypti frequents small col¬ 
lections of water such as vessels and gutters in and around hu¬ 
man habitations. 

E. Venereal disease control. 

Venereal diseases are prevalent, sexual contacts easily made, 
and the native population little disturbed if signs of these ail¬ 
ments develop Venereal disease programs with comprehensive- 
educational campaigns and adequate recreational facilities for 
troops are urgently necessary. Large supplies of approved pro¬ 
phylactic materials should he provided and prophylactic stations 
should be easily accessible to all troops. Contacts with the local 
health authorities aiming to increase the opportunities for 
treatment of the civilians may sometimes be advisable. 

F. Food. 

If local eating establishments arc used by military personnel. 
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thorough inspection of these places, including those vending soft 
drinks and dairy products, should be earned out. Even in these 
establishments, however, raw fruits and vegetables should be 
avoided. Troops should be cautioned as to the dangers of eating 
in unapproved establishments or in native homes. Because of 
the high incidence of intestinal infections, unusual care must be 
exercised in the collection, storage, and preparation of food in 
Army mess and post exchanges. Kitchens and mess halls should 
be carefully screened. The presence of native food handlers about 
Army messes should be considered as a potential danger. If 
their help cannot lx- avoided, their number should lie main¬ 
tained at a minimum, those so employed should he carefully 
selected by physical and bacteriological examination in accord¬ 
ance with Army regulations, and strict discipline maintained 
us to cleanliness of person. 

<i. Control of Kickettsioses. 

Although specific data as to the presence of scrub typhus 
are lacking, the presence of the disease in this area should be 
strongly suspected. As seen in New Guinea the disease occurs 
especially in workmen and soldiers who have been clearing 
grassy areas (kunai grass), since mites live in the moist urea at 
the base of the grass stalks All prospective camp sites should be 
thoroughly cleared of grass and the areas burned over before 
they arc occupied. As far as possible native laborers should be 
used for clearing In New Guinea infection has not ken found 
in the deep jungle. Liberal use should be made of available in¬ 
sect repellents. The current Army typhus vaccine does nor pro¬ 
tect against scrub typhus. Special attention should be given to 
bathing and to inspection of the lower parts of the k>dy. espe¬ 
cially after men have k-cn in grassy land. Troops in these areas 
should be cautioned as to the importance of protective clothing 
—i.e. trouser legs should be tucked into boots and long sleeves 
sk»uld be worn. 

M. Cholera. 

Although cholera has not occurred in this area for several 
years, under present conditions the disease would spread rapidly 
if introduced In neighboring areas a few cases have occurred. 
In the fall of 1943 approximately 150 cases occurred in Jap¬ 
anese troops in Manila; a choleral-like disease is endemic in 
southern Celcks The procedures outlined in previous para¬ 
graphs for the protection of food and water arc applicable. Im¬ 
munization is required and in areas where cholera cases occur 
stimulating doses may k* necessary periodically. 

I. Diseases of the skin. 

Serious infections often follow minor wounds. All personnel 
should be impressed with the necessity for giving immediate 
first-aid treatment to all wounds, burns, abrasions, and insect 
bites regardless of size anil apparent harmlcssncss Daily bathing 
is highly desirable where water supplies make this possible. 
Tk>rough drying of all skin folds (rocs, crotch, scrotum, armpits, 
groin) is imperative for the prevention of fungus infections. 
Army issue foot powder should always be applied after the bath. 
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120. General Description 

A. Position and importance in Japanese strategy. 

(It Naval facUitiat. 

The Celebes Set Area has become one of the most important 
Japanese defense zones. Loss of control of this territory would 
make Japanese shipping south and southwest of Hong Kong and 
Taiwan more vulnerable to Allied sea and air attacks. Should 
the Japanese be forced to evacuate this area, valuable commodi¬ 
ties and resources essential to the Japanese war machine would 
be cut off. Consequently a concentration of enemy effort to de¬ 
velop further the naval installations in the Celebes Sea Area 
may be expected 

(2) Air faciJiliti. 

The airfields on the islands bordering the Celebes Sea are 
integral factors in Japanese plans for defense of the area, and 
probably are important in strategic plans for overall defense of 
Greater East Asia. These islands include Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago in the Philippines, North Hornco, the northern 
isthmus of Celebes Island, and the Halmahera group 

These islands are well situated to base defensive air cover for 
naval and merchant vessels moving through the Celebes Sea on 
the most direct shipping route from the Netherlands Indies to 
Japan 

Airfields on these islands can support fighter interception of 
Allied bombing missions against the Philippines and the Nether¬ 
lands Indies west of New Guinea. In addition, there are enough 
large fields to mount enemy bombing attacks on any operations 
the Allies may undertake in western Netherlands New Guinea 
or the eastern Netherlands Indies Reconnaissance and bomber 
aircraft, for use against Allied naval forces operating in the 
area, can likewise be based on these airfields. 

A summation of the known fields in the area is presented 
below. 

Tan.* XII - 1 

SUMMATION OF KNOWN AIRFIELDS 
IN CELEBES SEA AREA* 

sioot Had Mad Fad Hit Mu Fu, lie Totai 

A Halmahera 0)00121 7 

B Sangihe-Talaud 0000000 0 

C Mindanao 0 0 2 9 9 12 14 46 

D Sulu Archipelago 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 I 

E North Borneo 0 0 0 110 7 9 

F Northern Celebes 0 I 0 0 I 0 0 2 


Total 0 4 2 10 12 I) 22 6) 

‘Norn throughout th» Chapter the Jcugiuocnt aoj nmbob hard brio* 

are uwd in rWrrerxe to nnout typer of air fardinn 

Airfield' ugnilet the emme of pared rvnwayt or rurrntnc tauiibet or 
both 

HAD" iignitei Hea>> Border Airheid. imply ieg ■ rue of nearly 6000 
fret oe more, where rurfwr condition,. alnrude. chttncumt. ra. will perm* 
the uie of heay* bomben. 

MAD ..(tn.fie. Medaun Bomber Airfield u-npCym* a run of ab«t 4.HD fee. 
•unable for medium bcmbeti. 

FAD' ognifio Fighter Airfield with a run of atx»r 1000 feet tuitable let 

fl£hfCf OpfflfKRl 

Landing Ground ..gn.be. a .-.table landing are. e.reeoye hob¬ 

oes or paved runways 

‘Hll." Int Hrn> Bcecter Land in* Ground implying a rue of Death 


6000 Im or 


• here autfare 


MLG wgaJw. Sr 
000 feet K.*ahk foe 
FIG mdieaan F. 
auawhl. lea tgharr opr 
ELG' oevgnaw. L 


i Med.urn Bomber Landing Ground a.ih a run of afoul 
foe medium bombeia 

Figh wt Landing Ground with a rua of afoul >000 I ret 
• Emergraty landing Ground 


ELG- designate. Imergrr-y Land.ng Ground 
Seaplane Ikil.im are tlamihed in three wayi 
^ ugnrte. a full, wp..«nd wa|dane waron 
SAA* mdxaeei a »ea plane atighnag area hating limited faolmea for am hoi 
age. refueling, oe repaid 

JiAA' iMeam a •u.iahle emeagrmy leapUnr alighting area, implying no 


B. History and development. 


(I) Naval activity. 

Neither the United States nor the Netherlands developed any 
important naval installations in the Celebes Sea Area under their 
respective jurisdictions. This territory was invested with com¬ 
parative cate by the superior forces of the Japanese fleet when 
Hong Kong and Manila fell, and the Netherlands and United 
States surface forces were forced to withdraw to the defense of 
Java 

The occupation of British North Borneo was begun on 21 
December. 1941; Davao and Jolo were taken during the first 
week of January 1912. and with these bases of operation, the 
Japanese launched their first attack on the Netherlands East 
Indies on 11 January 1942. Manado and Tarakan were reported 
captured the same day. 

The Japanese advance into the Netherlands East Indies pro¬ 
ceeded so rapidly that no particular effort was made to develop 
naval installations in Mindanao. Northeast Borneo, Northern 
Celebes, and Halmahera. The Singaj-ore and Soerahaya naval 
bases, which were captured 1) February and 9 March 1942. 
respectively, fulfilled Japanese needs for advance naval bases, 
and the development of other bases was almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the most forward areas along the fighting from. 

Even after the Japanese drive into New Guinea and the Solo¬ 
mons was halted, the enemy continued attempts to supply and 
develop their advance bases In the Celebes Sea Area compara¬ 
tively small garrisons were maintained, existing facilities were 
repaired if necessary, and the ports were used for staging bases 
and supply depots No* until Rahaul became virtually isolated. 
Truk subiect to frequent attack, and the Allied forces had suc¬ 
ceeded in drives into New Guinea and New Britain did the 
Japanese commence to construct bases and develop positions 
in this strategic rear area. Of particular significance is the recent 
emphasis on the military development of Halmahera. which was 
almost neglected until 1 January 1944 but which has since 
become a center of Japanese activity. 

It is likely that the Celebes Sea Area may become the scene of 
increased naval activity, and possibly the location of new and 
important advance naval bases. 


I2l Air activity. 

Most of the airfields in the Celebes Sea Area were developed 
by commercial enterprise under the respective governments of 
the islands involved During the period from September 1911 
through April 1942. when they were abandoned to the enemy, 
many of these fields were enlarged for use by military aircraft. 

A number o< new fields were built, particularly in the Del 
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Momr district on Mindanao Island, to accommodate our heavy 
bombers. This district, on the Bukidnon plateau, affording many 
sites for large, well drained airfields, is easily accessible by roads 
and inland waterways. < Figures XII • 26 and XII • 27) 

The Japanese have further improved a number of airfields, 
notably in the Davao district, and it may he expected that they 
have developed others concerning which information is not yet 
available. Intense airfield construction and expansion activity 
have been progressing in the Halmahera group since January 

1944. 


121. O rganizatio n 

A. Administration. 

<l) Nat al, 

In older to understand fully the Japanese naval organization 
in the Celebes Sea Area, some consideration should lx- given 
the administration of the Japanese naval establishment in gen¬ 
eral. The Japanese naval establishment is divided into fleets 
and districts. The districts represent the home forces based in 
Japan or its adjacent areas, while the fleets arc responsible for 
the outlying areas of conquest. The fleets arc again divided into 
Mobile Fleets and Area Fleets. The Mobile or Mission Fleets 
can operate anywhere, whereas the Area Fleets are responsible 
for particular geographical areas Mobile Fleets constitute the 
main striking force of the navy while the Area Fleets arc de¬ 
fensive in character. 

The Celebes Sea Ate.1 is under the Southwest Area Fleet with 
headquarters at Singapore This fleet, in turn, is divided into 4 
Southern Expeditionary Fleets and I Air Fleet. Each of the 
Southern Expeditionary Fleets covers a defined a'rea within the 
Philippines Indies Malaysia region, while the Thirteenth Air 
Fleet is the naval air arm of the Southwest Area Fleet. 

The Second Southern Expeditionary Fleet, covering Java and 
Borneo, is based on Soerabaya, headquarters of the Twenty-first 
Base Force, and Balikpapan. headquarters of the Twenty-second 
Base Force. Thus Sector E, Northeast Borneo, would come under 
the jurisdiction of the Twenty-second Base Force at Balikpapan. 

The Third Southern Expeditionary Fleet, covering the Philip¬ 
pines. is based on Manila, headquarters of the Thirty-first Base 
Force, and Davao, headquarters of the Thirty-second Base Forcj. 
Thus Sectors C and D. Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago, 
would be within the jurisdiction of the Thirty-second Base Force 
at Davao. 

The Fourth Southern Expeditionary Fleet has been recently 
organized to cover the Banda. Flores, Timor, and Arafura Sea 
area It is based on Amboma, headquarters of the Twenty-fourth 
Base Force. Manokwari. headquarters of the Twenty-fifth Base- 
Force. and Kaoe, headquarters of the Twenty-sixth Base Force. 
Sectors A, B. and F, Halmahera. Sangihc-Talaud Islands, and 
Northern Celebes, arc administered by the Twenty-sixth Base 
Force at Kaoe. 

(2) Air. 

It is believed that the administrative control of the Japanese 
Army Air Service in the Celebes Sea Area emanates from 
Manila, while that of the Naval Air Service is exercised by cither 
Singapore or Penang. Specific details are not available. 


B. Tactical. 

(I) Air itrvitai. 

The Japanese Army Air Service is responsible for direct sup¬ 
port of ground forces and for the bombing of forward Allied 
bases, in addition to local air defense. Its employment is con¬ 
trolled by the senior Japanese field commander in the area. At 
tlx present time in the Philippines and Netherlands East Indies, 
excluding Sumatra, the Fourth Air Army is thought to lx exer¬ 
cising command over probably 2 air divisions. 2 air brigades, 
approximately 5 air regiments, and possibly 5 independent air 
squadrons. 

The Naval Air Service, executing long range reconnaissance, 
anti-submarine patrol, shipping escort, attacks on Allied surface 
vessels, and local air defense, operates under the control of the 
senior fleet commander in the area. It is believed that the Thir¬ 
teenth Air Fleet now exercises command over I air flotilla and 
approximately 7 or H air groups in the Philippines and Nether¬ 
lands East Indies excluding Sumatra 

C. Disposition of forces. 

(1) Natal, 

The base forces controlling the Celclxs Sea Area comprise 
land, sea, and air units and are commanded by u Rear Admiral 
Tlx normal strength of these base forces is weak. Their sea 
forces include only a few patrol and mine craft, and miscel¬ 
laneous small coastal vessels Their land forces arc small naval 
garrisons consisting of antiaircraft battalions, supply, mainte¬ 
nance, and repair units, pioneer detachments, administrative sec¬ 
tions. and similar units, 

In recent months, however, a large portion of the Japanese 
Navy has been transferred to the Singa|H>re area, headquarters 
of the Southwest Area Fleet, and presents a formidable counter- 
threat to Allied encroachment from the east. It appears that 
Japan intends to defend the Celebes Sea Area not only with 
naval landing parties, but with fleet units as well. 

(2) Air, 

Because of continued development of air facilities in the 
Celebes Sea Area, as well as the inherent and frequently demon¬ 
strated mobility of the Japanese Air Force, it is difficult to arrive 
at figures which would indicate distribution of aircraft. 

During the first quarter of 1944, however, the estimated 
enemy operational air strength in the Philippines and Nether¬ 
lands East Indies, excluding Sumatra, fluctuated between a high 
of 498 and a low of 270 aircraft, a differential of 84 r ;. Any 
future disposition of strength will naturally be limited by such 
factors as airfield capacities, logistics, and Allied pressure on 
other fronts 

D. Labor battalions. 

No information concerning labor battalions in the Celebes 
Sea Area has been supplied. However, reports of accelerated 
construction activity would imply the presence of substantial 
labor units. 


122. Supply ami Maintenance 

A. Depots. 

The principal naval depots of fuel and other supplies in the 
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Celebes Sen Area arc located ai Davao, headquarter* ol the 
Thirty-second Bale Force, and Kaoc, headquarter* ol the Twen¬ 
ty-sixth Bate Force. All major repair* to Japanese surface vessel* 
arc performed at Singapore or at major naval bases in Japan. 
Only minor repair* could lx* accomplished at the headquarter* 
of the ba*e force* at Davao and Kaoc. 

No information is available on the location of aircraft jupply 
and maintenance depots in the area. 

B. Supply routes. 

<I) Shipping (Fk.ijri XII • I). 

As shown on the accompanying map, the Cclcbc* Sea is the 
crossroads of a number of supply routes to and from the north 
and cast and between the i*lands surrounding it. The principal 
routes as shown on the map, may be described a* follows: 

Manila to *outh past Zamboanga on the sourhwest up of Minda¬ 
nao to a point can of Jolo From there branches lead south-south- 
eatt in Mciudo. southeast by way of southern up of Hslmshera 
Island to Sorting, by way of Halmahera and around northern up 
of Halmahera Island thence branching rail-southeast to Mano- 
Itwari. southeast pest east side of Waigeu Island to Sotong, and 
south to Ambon, and directly past the northern tip of Halmahera 
Island to Manokwari, Sorting, ami Amboina. 

Cebu south to Zamboanga, branching there to the east and 
around to the southern tip of Mindanao Island to Davao, and sooth 
southwest lo Hahkpapan 

Davao 10 rise south, branching ar live south tip of Mindanao 
Islam! west-southwest to Tatakan and south to a point east of 
Manado where this route in turn branches south to Amhoitu ami 
south-southwest to Kendati 

l : torn I’alau, west-southwest to Halikpapan. 

From central Carolines west-southwest to Halikpapan, joining 
the Palau to Hahkpapan route north of Celebes Island. 

Fiom Tawitawi south to Makassar 

From Tatakan south to Makassar, (tuning the Tawitawi to Ma 
lassar route just northeast of Cape Mangkaliat, Borneo. 

From Kooe, Halmahera Island, south-southwest to Kemlan. 

Ftotn Kaoc, south to Amboina. 

From Wa*tle, Halmaheta Island, east-southeast to Manokw-an 

From Sotong southwest to Amboina 

12) Air routes. 

The air ferry route from Japan leads southwest by way ol 
Formosa and the northern Philippines to Del Monte and Davao 
on Mindanao Island, thence to Manado on Celebes Island and 
from there to delivery points in the Netherlands Indies. 


/2J. Naval Facilities 

Within the Celebes Sea Area there arc no naval bases or 
stations properly so-called Kaoc and Davao arc headquarters of 
Japanese base forces. For facilities at these lexations and for a 
description of anchorages throughout the area reference should 
lx made to Chapter VI, Port Facilities. Discussion under this 
topic, therefore, is restricted to potential facilities. 

In Sectors B. Sangihe-Talaud. E, Northeast Borneo; anti F. 
Northern Celebes, there arc no recommended harbor* or loca¬ 
tions for the development of naval bases. Most of the harbors 
in these 3 sectors are exposed to strong winds during certain sea¬ 
sons of the year, which would render them unsatisfactory for all 
year naval operations. 


Fkuibr XII • 3. I Vault 
Lolnbata ami Gocnva Pores. 


Fiot'ir XII • ? KaoiBa > 
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A. Halmahcra sector. 

(It Wasila-Ktot Hay, 

Although relatively undeveloped, this bay presents one of the 
world's tmest natural locations lor a major naval base There is 
sheltered anchorage there suitable lor an extremely large fleet 
(Figurh XII - 2 to XII • 5). This anchorage is virtually land¬ 
locked. and is surrounded by very high mountains on all sides. 
ITscre are numerous locations along the coast, notably on the 
Wasilc side ol the bay, where docking lucilitics may be installed 
without great difficulty. The entrance to the bay appears to be 
adaptable to the installation ol nets and boomi lor the protec¬ 
tion ol vessels anchored within. 

The Japanese have already established airfields in the vicinity 
and development ol additional airfields along the coast of the 
bay is possible. (Topic 124, A. (4)) 

There is ample flat land available lor the construction ol shore 
establishments on reasonably well drained anti easily cleared 
terrain The area along tlie cast coast of Wasilc Bay is particu¬ 
larly adaptable to this purpose. The high, mountainous terrain 
which surrounds it offers considerable protection from low-level 
(tombing and overland attack by ground forces. 

The southwest portion of Kaoc Bay, although too deep for 
anchorage, could be very useful as a practice area for gunnery 
exercises, submarine trials, and similar operations, well sheltered 
Irom enemy submarines and surface craft. 


PORT FACILITIES AT 
BOBANEIGOE, HALMAHERA 

0 B BZ N. ( l*T» 40'C 
scaur or touts 


L, Mindanao sector. 

(I) Diimant/iil/ai Hay. 

The northern portion of Dumanquilas Bay, (Mrticularly Igat 
Bay, offers the best large anchorage on the south coast of Minda¬ 
nao Island <FltiUKli XII • 6). This very large, land locked an- 
chorage offers suitable space for a major licet There are a num- 
Iter of locations where docks may be installed along the sltorc 
of this Isay. There is also suitable terrain adjoining it for de¬ 
velopment of airfields and shore establishments. The shore area 
is almost entirely undeveloped; that fact may he unfavorable 
to its use as a naval base. 

The extremely rugged, mountainous terrain surrounding the 
anchorage offers protection from low level air attack and ground 
attack. Nets and booms could lie installed to protect the entrance 
to the bay from enemy surface vessels and submarines. 

(21 Polloc Harbor. 

This harbor provides a reasonably large and sheltered anchor¬ 
age for a large task force (Figure XII - 6) Docking facilities 
may be installed at several pxsints along tin- shore. Space is avail¬ 
able for the development of airfields and shore establishments, 
but considerable clearing and road building would lx* necessary. 
The deep water is probably not suitable for mining, but nets and 
other defenses could be installed. 

(i) Davao Ciulf. 

Sometimes mentioned as a potential naval base, Davao Gulf 
is inferior to Dumanquilas Bay, because of the limited and unpro¬ 
tected nature of the anchorage (FIGURE XII - 8). Great depths 
in the middle waters of the gulf would compel vessels to seek 
anchorage neat the shores. A fleet based here w-ould be extreme¬ 
ly vulnerable to enemy attack. 


Fltitmi XII - -I llobanrifot 
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FlOCIE XII • 6 Pollot Hsrbor 


Fori facilities at Parang 


The advantage of Davao as a major naval base lies in the fact 
that the area has already been well developed and is suitable 
for extensive further development. (Figure XII - 9) A num¬ 
ber of airfields have been established in the area, and there arc 
possibilities for the construction of more (Topic 124. C (4)). 

D. Sulu Archipelago sector. 

(I) West Tawitawi Bay. 

This bay, situated on southern Tawitawi Island, offers a shel¬ 
tered anchorage in suitable depth for a large fleet. Along the 
south shores of Tawitawi and Sangasanga Islands are a number 
of locations where docking facilities may be installed without 
great difficulty. Although this area has never been developed, 
there is sufficient level ground ashore for the construction of air¬ 
fields and buildings on parts of southwest Tawitawi Island, over 
the entire area of Sanga Sanga Island and on other islands south 
and west of Tawitawi Bay (Topic 124, D. (4)). 


Because of the swift tidal currents and hydrographic irregu¬ 
larities. underwater defense measures would be difficult but it is 
believed that nets could be installed. 

(2) Tutu Bay. 

Located on the south coast of Jolo Island, this bay offers one 
of the best locations for a major naval base in the southern 
Philippine Islands The bay is well sheltered and the space and 
anchorage depths arc suitable for a large fleet. Several locations 
along the shore arc available for construction of docking facili¬ 
ties. Airfields and shore installations could be constructed with¬ 
out great difficulty on the well-drained, cultivated land border- 
mg the bay. Mining in this area would be difficult due to swift 
tidal currents and great depths, but other defenses such as nets 
and booms would be possible. 

The fact that this area is already highly developed and well 
populated improves its general possibilities as a major naval 
base. 
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124. Air VUtilities (by sectors >* 

A. Ilultnahcra vector. 

<11 Se*pU*r ihtliomi 

No teaplarie nation. arc repmed in the Haltmhtra *n.u r 

^ SrapUnt htmi. 

<-> Tt'utr II) 16' N. 127 2 V EI. Thi* ami n located 
l“*r « M °* Tcrn^ir which I** 06 ihr wew central .mu .4 Mai 
huIicm I.land. m Gunn* Umu Channel It n tl* miln ea«- 
vnithra.t of Trrrurc Mountain. an acme volcano mm* abruptly 
.nit of the *ea to an elevation of VM 6 feet, and 2 « , mile* north 
notthweet of the north end of T-lore l.latxl (Fic.tiar XII • 

HI and XII III 

TIk- alijjhtm* area artordt unlimited run* north to touih and 
northcact t.. u.urhw«t Fair ihelter n available in the open 
toadwead of Ternate. where .well. are prevalent from Decent. r 
to April Durm* the north*.« momoon Iran November to 
March, wind* prevail »rct and northweet to northeaM IXirm* 

£• <M*N AtM ri _lrtkaa .-. H a . .. MW 

ntJ lior «lm«M* in. tail >H iK. <.«■■ I 

fc-Txir?"' "'™ —* - 1 *“ *- - 


i irfHt 7. Philip. 
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ih« v iuiIi in numMin (rum April to Ifct.der. ihr pertailmg 
»in.l direction it lout hr au to touih-w>uihwew Cuiicnn in thr 
t.a.liec-d ate omuun.ll, wrung. tett.ng north at high id, and 
touih at low ndr Amtoeage „ available m 4 depeh .d 14 fen 
me. 4 randy bottom t aw mooting btaryt 4tc rrparnd m thr 
4rr« 



Tlicfi' it one tJipway .here w .plane, may Ir leached 
A motor launch i< tty an.) a l<ut pwr arr located at Tefnarr Tin 
lacilim ar thr harbor include oarer and (ini topplrv cirtirx 
p.i*rt, thopt (or minor report. and barrack, It n ru,mated that 
facilities air availablt (or 20 teaplanrv 

( t) Air field 1 *md UmJimg ground 1 . 

la) Cia/i/j m,Ui»*> tiomhii M’fiitJ (mnJn 
< I 52* N. 12’ 19' » ) Tim a.rVI.1 reform] a. tnll under 

comm* turn. it situated on (ulrla Plain 5*. milrt noMh.ru o I 
(ialrl.1 on the northrrnmotr pemrtula nl HalmaVra ItUnd 
(Flt.t'Bi XII- 1 2) It it ', mile tourhratr id thr Tuh> River 
1 1 1 milrt north-northwett ol bttle Taraluna Mountain. I •, 
milrt north ..( Ngdtho lake, and 21, milrt north mwthraw ..I 
•he north tip ol Galcla Lakr 

There arc 2 northcatt ro uiuih.ru run.ayt approximately 
feet apart (FtouKi XII - lb. The NumVr I nr eawrtn 
mott runway it <1.500 by 250 feet Thr Number 2 run.ay 
1,’IKI by 29*1 (ext. A tytrrm id dnfertal lane, mailing 22.000 
Icct lea.lt off the notlh.ru tale ol rhe runway, Filtyeight Jn 
ix ttal pomtt. all o( homier dimcnt..n. hate been dcnrificd Fne 
rhoutand five hundred (cet cd dnpenal lane adjoining Nunbr 

• .litpertal puna when 
lomplctrd The capacity of the held n ruirrumi m he I5H 
bomber, and UK) fighrert 


There it no mlurmartun on lurl ttotage. terming factlt- 
im. or equipment lor night operation There are 6 large bar 
ra.kt t,I* building, 5.000 lee. u^theau ..( runway Sunder I. 
am] l other, aI the tame type about 200 (ret n. the nonh.rw 
Wuh the tmeepfon that nnr cd the run.ay, •, trill under ion 
unattmn rhrrr a no information at to tie (ondition, tutlaiing. 
'* drainage ul the held lattle Tatakana Mountain, elevation 917 
lm lying to the raw o( ihr field, commute, thr only harard 
It n rrp«tcd that both runway, arc ettrnuble to 9.000 (eel 
(4 1 Lnlo^u imk„ *'hlJ II 17* N. 128 

f * Th ‘» '“held 1 , (mated on fhc north.ctt cuatf id lolo 

.‘■la (a,K. ,-n | . m , | I, ,| 

"o', ra lilanj < I mu m XII -III If n on ihr ratr ih]c i.I Kaor 
Utr ahou( I md. .eti of heau. I I , mile, m rih id llai.iab.lo. 
anJ 2 « ) mile, nurth id la.U4c.ta 
TV tmglr runway n I.64K) by 500 (cet intending in a notth 
rorthrau to .mill touth.ru due,non One large ditpcrtal loop, 
running Iron end m end cd the runway. V, lern lompletcd and 
...rUed .ml let era! tHet ditpmal lane* branching oil tV 
loop, hate been lonwructed Nineteen ditpertal fount, all ol 
l.md«r Jimem.Kiv bate hem Jem died in rhe area 
No other information rtgarJmg facilities or the held n avail- 
ddc et.epr iha. iV latter n reported m excellent condition New 


1 toadt hate been conttrucred caw ami »e,t (torn 
.ay Thru probably terve tuhttannal dump ami bitouac 


Ul 5|*a m.Jnm, komkn mrfigU (| 5T N. 128 
1 TV Mm Mrhrld a heatedon the norrhwnt ,nir cd Mm 
I.'.o.i I low .d< the r.vt IQ.U of (Ik north pcmmula of Halms 
Vra Itland ( Fk.i at XII • 15) li it 11, milrt rau nonhnutof 
and scrota thr utan (nan Ma.ea, 2 mile, tout Vat 1 id Kangot 
ang.. Pome on Halmahrra Itland and 22<} mile, nut Van ol 

TV tmglr run.ay extend, north ami touth with dimemiont 
ol 1/00 by 150 (eet A large ditpeml area including 55 un 
rrotecied homber ditjetwl punn. lie, to the rati ol tV runway 
TV iierat-oal cap* .r, ,d tV held it reputed ro le 95 homier 
and »0 fighter aircraft 

TV hrld n reputed all weather and tervtccahlc A patch ol 
rail timber on tV moth rod id the itland. wh«h it 2'; mile, 
hmg. conuitutet a harard It n rut pttuhlr to cutend t V perwnt 
run.ay t.me (.eh r.trcmme, terminate a. the thorelmc A tc 
•md run.ay. 72KKI (cet long I rum nnrrh.eu to touthratt could 
be conttrucred ilmugh tV preunt ditprrul area No further 
inlormaiun at to hohirt uc Vld lombuon 1 , available 

1 J ) kV, K, tM„ landing gmund (I II * N. 127 * 5 V F. > 
,h “ *>v]mg gnund on rV nemhern pen.ntula of Halmaheta 
Itland o located I« ; mile, .eu ol Kaoe. juu catr ol the Kaie 
K„er. I mile inland (nun iV north coaa ol Kaoe Bay ( Flor in 
XII II ImlH mile, »r»i v.jth.e,r ol Dpti 2 (Town No 
2). ami •*. milrt eaM-mwthrau od Kapita * 

There are 2 runw.yv ihr hru rep-rrd at 4.500 (ret in length 
Iron, notth to wuih Another report dated October. 1915. in- 
.U.t„ that 2.000 In, ol ih„ runway have been graded and tur 
laced, although laict n appear, to have been abandoned <Fk. 

X " 1 ' ' «“"»*» Number 2. lying 1.000 (eet northcati 
°* I- V* dimentun, ol 5.6(81 by 5(8) (ref north to 

tourh A rami intelligence aummary cuimatct rhe tapiciry ol 
rV held at 50 hum hen and KO fighter aircraft 

It n reported that tV held turiacc tend, to become »attt 
logged and that ntrmoe additunal drainage and turlacmg it 
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Medium bomber alrheU ...I uiiro.in.lmgin l\ March |<JH 


necessary I *nding» are feasible only on the runways Number 2 
runway hut been graded and it prohahly serviceable e*cept after 
prolonged Mint Approach gapt have bcentleared lor a distance 
ol 7011 feet d i rath end of Number I runway <nd for a long du 
umc ai each end of Number 2 runway. Extension to 8.000 feet 
it pottiblc. 

A £00.1 motor transport road rum cast ro west krwren the 
M ' , l“ *'"«l *"•« (Fk.I'XI X XII • 16 and XII 17) There arc 
trvrr.l large. barracks-type buildings <**r 'hr held No other 
information concerning facilities it available. 

(» I l^hoth* rmtrgmty landing ground (0 *H‘ S. 127 

27’ El. This tnuthernmott air facility in the area it situated on 
Italian Itlind which lies west of tlic tooth end of the tooth pen- 
mtula of Halmahrra Itland It n approximately I mile easi 
southeast ol Labohei, about I mile inland from Laluhra Ha> 
on the west central coasr of Batjan Itland. and about 7 mile* 
northwvM of a mountain area which rnet ro 3.000 feet elevation 


Thr length of tlie runway it unknown hut it extends in an 
approximate northeast to southwest direction The site is fairly 
open and may offer possibilities for considerable externum. It 
alto may offer possibilities foe wide dispersal If work on a .lit- 
pcrtal system hat commenced it n in a relatively early stage of 
development Thr tunway ap|*-at» to be almost completely 
traded and may therefore already he serviceable Approach con 
dittont are good. No oilier information it available (Fii.iiri 
XII - 18). 

1 1 ) Oh j ftghtr landing ground (» tV N. 127 \ Y F >. 

l.xatcd just east of Soldi on the west ccnttal coatt of Halmahrra 
Itland, this landing ground is 1 1 j miles northeast of Obisdoedoe. 

I mile north-northwest of the Soldi River. I mile east-northeast 
of Njaolao. 2 miles southwest of Gocrocapmg. on the south side 
-d Dod.nga May f Figure XII 17) Another unconfirmed tite. 
alto called <)ba. M reported near rhe coast I mile to the south 
southwest 
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The runway t* 3.100 Im long, northeast to siuthwesr with 
no flight gap* It i* reported readily eattmihlc to 3.2<*» (ro and 
possibly 6.000 ten without great difficulty Furthrr esienuon 
i* limned by the *ca at one end and by a met at the other Do 
pcrsal it pouihlc along the edge of the runway and there n am 
pie space for construction of dispersal lane* Tf< estimated ta 
pacity of the held it 10 bomber and 15 fighter aircraft 

The field hat been graded at one time but i* now itreered with 
grass and apparently not in ute There appear to be no great 
difficulties with regard to drainage There n no mfomunno at 
to facilities 

If I Piine (mtJiam #".*;*<» LumJnti 
(2 0.3'N. 128 |8’E Reparted still urder c mruct-m. ihc 


Pilot land mg ground n tiruarrd |utt eatr ol Doroeba on the 
touthetnmoK tip of Moroeai Island which lies 10 mile* cast of 
the north end of the north jeninsula of Halmahcta Itlattd 
(Fk.vii XII 20». It a about 2 mile* north of Pitot on the 
wuthwew coast of Moroeai Island. 4 miles tooth 'Southeast of 
IXrwongtVokutoc and the IXrwongikokutoc to Sabatai road, and 
mdei mirth ihHthtut of (ape Cilia 
The unhnnhrd runway has an appronmate length of 3.(881 
feet nurthcast to southwest It has been fully cleared but not sur¬ 
faced Eatensam for a substantial distance appears possible, bur 
the limns cannot be estimated on the basis of present photo* 
graphic intelligence 
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now* >cii 
Mrdiim bomber airfield and * 

III I'onihlr air/ifld liln Oh alphihrlital orJtf), 

(a > AtrUmo (I 2M' N. 12R tO" B> Thi* it ihr tor of 
A 'null plantation oi <>I Mm near Akcluno Tin- gnmml it flu 
<M**I dt)' with tJltdy toll 

<A> UihogbrOng hlunJ I I 19’ S. 127 24* I) There 
u a p •cubic «.!«•. I mile lung, norihwrtt in couthcatt. on the 
nnrtlteati otic ol iIk' itland 

. lit lUu tilo<J d IV S. 127 2H’ F>. A poatible ttrip 
i* reported at the toutbwcu end ol Hiva Mind which lie* I S 
milit north ol the wniend ol Obi Major Itland 

Idt IMi S.t^H, <0 52’ N. I2H 17’ B). A clearing lor 
» l«i"ihli 'trip i' ri |«>rtcd inland from Bocli-Scram on the north 
coatl nl Borli Dry 

I r I Pyitlolo North II 09' N. 127 2H’ E > Tin* mu. 7 
mile* north nonhead of Diailolo. wat cleared lor 1.650 I ret by 
'he Duich in 1911 but wa* nor developed Externum arc pot 
til'le in all ditcitvm li it rt|xined rhai rxtcncive grading would 
lx- rti|uired <i lint location. 

I/) Du, Mo Sum! . (I 07’ N. 127 28' E>. Located V , 
mile* nmthm.rtbrau ol Djuilolo thit it another *nc which wax 
cleared by the Dutch in 1941 to a length ol 5.2KII feet. How¬ 
ever. it wa* not developed. Estention of the me eati and wett it 
pouildr. 

Igi GdM* Huit (I IH' N. 127 5 V El. A pouible 
dealing foe a landing 'trip ha* been reported 7 mile* ravt-toenh 
MM ol the Galt-la medium homber airfield. ' mile cast couth- 
ibm ol (ialt-la Thi* hat not been confirmed 


I I /a .Mtu 

Ifcxmhn* am Moth IV*» 

< /•) IiImJ 12 ■ 06’ N. 12M 11 ’ E >. A poatible 

landing 'tripon the MtiihraM end of tin* bland ha* been rtpott- 
rd but not confnmcd 

(a> SUMgoh (0 5V N. 127 »r B) A poMiblc titc 
with the length ol runway limited to approximately -1(100 leet 
northewM to touihwctr. it reported near Sidungoli at the north- 
writ etui nl Dndmgi Hay. 

1/lSofifiU) IV N. 127 IV E> A clearing lot a landing 
•trip I mile touch ol Sofifi i* reported Inn nor confirmed 

( t) TUopt (0 IV N. 127 5 V K). Thit it a potuhlc t.te 
mi the loaital plain near Tilope village, on the ca*t cn»M of the 
wxith pemmula ol Haltnaliera Mind The land it flat, dry. and 
tandy near the thore. 

II) Tobrla 1 1 19* N. 128 00’ E). Thit pouiblc titc 

i» on the coutil plain 5 mile* couth ol Tobelo. 15 mile* .couth 
mm “• Cialela on the ran coum of Halrnahtm liland Thi 
ground lie re ic reported liar, firm. and well drained 

(wl ir-gmc <0 »5’ S. 127 59’ El A pouiblc tne. 
ditntnoooi not reported, it located alout I mile nonhca*t ol 
W*|a*ea village, on the couth *kIc ol the Othmut ol Batjun 
Itland 

In) MWr II or N. 127 59’ E) The coordinate* 
given above arc thine ol the town The pouiblc *ite i* probably 
jutt north ol Watilc Town on tlic northeatt coast of Kaoe Bay 
A Serviceable ttrip' ha* been re|«orrcd belt not confirmed 
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H. Sanf ihe-Talaud rector 
11/ Sraplanr ilaliom. 

None. 

(2/ SmpUm alighting arrai. 

None. 

(il Ait fir IJi * H J UmJing 

\'onc 

Hi Ponibte ah fit IJ „t„. 

(al Karatrlonglilaml ( I 00' - I 3 V N. 126 33* 
126 5V I! appro* • There are a few area, aloof the cuatr >4 
■«land No .tended information .. available 
<*' Tamato «J 2H‘ N. 125 30' E) Some potuhle 

airfictl litre are reported near Tamale. on ihr toabwew , 1UU 
«•< Sang.hc Wand 

C. Mindanao sector. 

(I) Srafilanr i talioni. 

None 

'2> Sraplanr alighting artai. 

Alalalag Hi, ((, 36' N. 125 2V El Malalaf B.» 


n .n .he southwest pan al l>..ao Gull ai .he nuthrut end ol 
Mindanao Island TV ««. enframe it a. Colapt.n P,.,nt ( Fl«. 

• a. XII 211 The hay In 2 mile, north ol the Haiulmg Hill.. 
* h * h *“*» *" «*f»aiwn ol 2.900 Ire.. 19 mile, north 

*wt of the town of Main a. 11 mile, cat. ol inland Lake Uuluan. 
and \K fmlet northwest id Cape AfuMin. (V eastern entrance 
io Davao Gull. 

The al.fh.aif area n I mile* loof. northwest totoutheutt. and 
I • 7 m.let wde Bolton reel al .he middle ol thr hay entrance 
cotwtituict an nhuruenon Thn reel was marked by a 17-loot 
uorrtr beacon 

The open bay it umuaahJr dunnf north wmdt and mine 
..tno even during .otith wind. Depth, range Iron. 6 to 30 Ire. 
and thete n a talal range of . I lm Shelter i. available I mile 
eat. Iron) the loan oI Malalag lor Bolton» on the southwest 
thore of the hty ran around a Null, rocky point, where there it 
a fine tandy beach Moormg for . PBY , o related There are 
tetreal other .and, heaehet. tunable lor hauling out. on the hay 
I Figure XII -22» 

No faol.net are reined at«V bay Want for drinking, which 
mutt be Nultd before utc. it obtainable m limned quantity from 
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muuiium HmiM There ace probably tome pi tonne I actum 
modaiiom at Malalag 

<* i Zsmboongn 11 ** 0 , if, yr N. 12 2 OV E>. The 
h«rt»r i» situated |um toufh o t Zamboanga town on rhr tub 
*<tc tip nl Mindanao Island li n |uu north «•! Liile Santa Out 
Ithmi »i»l Great .Santa Crur l.land. 6 nulet with i4 Mourn 
I’ulunbato. ft milet west ol Tun van Island. 6 nulet nurth <4 
Batilan Strait which tr pirates Mnxlanan Irons Banian Island 
an.1 SO nulet wxith southwest ol fwbugury Bay 

I he ha rhr it tuhtect n. couth, an tinl squalls during the 
month ol June, and to ram and foul weather during July. Au 
jjuti. and September, when tuuihwtsr winds prevail Thrrr n 
P>od theltrr I rum northeatl mnncxim hur no prone tarn from 
southwest inonuxint ( urrentt have little eflext on planet an 
chore.) cloae mthurc Deptht rangr ln«n ft to Ml lin Gul 
anchorage it available near a -Karl with a Jrpih .4 *8 l«et 
alongside t Ftr.l at XII 25) The hoetom it hard and uneven 
A'beuch nearby it vuitabu tor hauling out planet 

Minor report can be accomplished at /amlvunga Food and 
pertonncl aceomm.xlati.im are alto available at the town The 
liar lair wot turveyrd with a view to establishing an operating; 
luic lor teaplanet anj wai clawed at good 

I ll Airfield, and landing ground, 

H) Datao fighter ae'field {1 O'* N. 12' WE) Tho 
airlicld it utuated ft milet north .4 Davao whxh tt on rhe wetr 
cxle ol Djvjo Gull ar the North entrance to Pakiputan Scran Ir 
it 7 milet south ol Uunawan on the wtu talc ol the Davao to 
Hunawan highway I FIGURE XII - 241. 

There arc 2 runways on the held which hat an elevatun ol 76 
feet. The north to texith runw ay it reported to be I.V46 by I ft) 
feet while the other, extending northern to tourhwest n 2.62 ‘ 


by ft Vi feet There appears to be ample area lor .over and dtt 
feml ar the held One hangar o tepneed hut there t. no mfot 
manon at to or her facilities 

The north to *mrh runway o pvnl while the other it todded 
It n .laiaed at an all weaiher held on tandy loam tod. although 
repnted toft on tin shoulder, during the rainy tcaton an .1 the 
ejualny .4 the drainage doubtful Tlx- north to truth tunway 
lut a >1 ••. hump in the .enter Tree, growing V) feet tall 
iruutti the held comctuie a hazard It it believed the held could 
1* extended 

I * i Dal #.Cz*.,.r, fighter aetfnld < ’ Oft' N. 125 \T 
r. i Tiro held n Ixaicd * miles north nonhraM of Davao on the 
txnh »*le ol thr Davao to Hunawan highway. I mile north ol 
Santa Ana. and I mile mland Irom the harbor entrance to Polci- 
putan Scran in Davao Gull 

There n I north to aoutli runway . 650 by )60 fm It O 
reputed to have a (weed vurta.r 2.6 III by <d, lert Aerial photo- 
grapht mdxate ample covet lot ditptrval nearby. One hangar n 
rrfxrrtxvl Inn thrrr is no inlormation at to ocher la.ilmet 

The runway, lad on detompned coral rock. it believed to be 
m good cundnxin A telcplionc line ami trees commute bar- 
ardt Arrul pbrnographt indicate that extension ol the held 
a possible 

(.» Mah Knee enter gene y landing ground (ft Ift’ N, 
121 II k approx ). There n little inlotmation concerning 
rb.t landing ground whxh it located |utc wxnh of Sapali barrio 
on the east bank ol the Alah Rivet, 27 miles south id Huluan at 
the northwev edge ol Lake Buluan. and miles touthcau ol 
Gorahato It lies ar an elevation ol approximately 1,200 feet. 

The dimensions o I the held ate approximately 1.250 by 125 
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,<tt - «»ntible. with good .over for di*f*ml nearby No ochn 
mini million a available 

>J> Br T«Ao Ax*/,. Uadtng <roW IM 1>’ N. 126 
i»i‘ EI Hu. held •» U*atcd on the ratt uuu o» Surigao Pmv.oer. 
I mile* wett of Barobo U/no. 71.. mile* wmth ol Uaoga mi 
Ihr wuthwew thorc ol Laanga Bj, The clevanon n appruti 
nutely 61 feet 

The tingle tin n. new ninny it MW by 19? lew and ha* 
«lui appear* to he ample room foe duprrtal nearby The heU 
i» rc|xKied ni be tod alter run. bur hai gotd drama** 

A rood lead* from Bimbo to Tambo -here (ervmnrl accoen 
m* datum. are available ai the Tamb.. Mining Company No 
other information n available 

(el lijiu Pmm .merge.i,, Wm x g.„»aj |7 |W N. 
121 II E appro, i lot ami near Ba.*a Pv.nt on the north 
tip id Samal Wand in Davao Gulf, 6 mile* nurthraw of Davao 
Airfield, and I I mile* northeaw of Davao and the Davao Rim 
month, thn held ha. reported dimentamt ol 2 . 0 U) by 100 few 
No other information concerning it a available iFt&uat 
XII 21) 


• » 


I/) B*J rmrrgrmij UnJmg ground (6 CM’ N. 121 (W* 
E approx. I Thn held it lutami 21) mile* tooth of the Makar 
River mouth near the »e*t thore of btrangani Hay. 21 mile, 
mu the in of Corahoto. and 7M m.le* wmthwete of Davao The 
elevation it appro, mutely 10 fret Ihmemamc are ru.m.tol 
from an oblique photograph to be '10 by 10 lew Theft * tome 
cover for ditprrtal of aircraft nearby Nothin* nmre n known 
aKtut the held 


fg* fl.ioin /a (San foil J, But nai ii/j I miMum 
I wAr. Wing g» und Ih 16* N. 121 2V El Hornavitta 
held •* tituated at Rival harm. 2'y mile* muth of Huenavma 
on Bunion Bay. 10 mdet wett of Hutuan. and 19 mile* not t Iveatt 
.4 Del Monte held No I The elevation u approiimately 10 
few. 

The held citcnd* in a north tmrthratt to t> tuth muthorn 
direetaoo 1.249 by 128 lew The toil n day with a central 
gravelled unp 2 inehc* thick and 71 few wide Drainage i» re¬ 
ported poor and the held it *oft in »w weather Some natural 
tovtr nearby may facilitate dnpcrul No other information i> 
at ad able. 

(*) Buluan Uy boat** hndtng ground (6 12’ N. 
124 17’ El Tin*, one of the Urgent inland held*, it tituatrd 

at the rati edge ol the town of Butuan. |uvt non I* well of Lake 
Butuan. 11 mile* touthratt of the Mindanao Rive# mouth on 
lllana Bay It Im at an elevation of 161 few. 

Reform! at an all .eathet field with a turfacc id tedded, 
undy loam, it rttendt IJ« by 12H few in an c*u ro »r*t 
dirt.i■ in l..ten..tr inter n available for doperv.il Camouflage 
nett aoJ pent werr cimuruaed there early in 1912 A Philip 
pure (•■AttahuUry barratkt it located nearly No oilier informa 
tkm on the pretent Kami ol the held it available 

(rl Buiu.n ew.ogee. y l*ndimg ground (H 17* N. 121 
1|‘ E> Dialed t-att of Buenavitta landing ground tint field o 
-n tin- wrvt nigr of the town of Hutuan in Aguvan Province, 
neat the wett bank of the Aguun River, 1 mile* I tom in en- 


• If 
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trance lu Butuan Bay. inJ 61 milet nurthcow of Del Monte 
No I The elevation u evunoted 10 he 10 fee. 

Wich a iurl.tr of todded day luim «he held etirndi 1.910 
ten in . nonh u touth d.revt.m li it 191 leer wide. and pot 
tihlc otentihlc There it ample tuver Joe J.iperval nearby At 
tett lu ihe held it by nod and r.ver There .rr teleph>r>r and 
telegraph lacihnr* in ihe town No other uilormanon it .tad 
.hie. 

I/I Hhthjn flan.air A**'*' UmJtmg geammd (H 1?’ N. 
121 W C l Hw held it tuuJied 1 m.let xiuth ol Butuan Bay 
at ihe harm, ol Hamate. I milet -or ol Buruan li ad,«xn» the 
llucuan N.tipu Road 1 m.let toufhwetr ,d ihc Agutan R.ter 
mouth. The c lev .lion a 6(1 fret 
The northwett to touthcttr tunway, reported paved. n 2.42’ 
•*> VH Iret Attett it by road and water ir.nvpor.aion A Philip 
pine military inert anon vticK harracki n adjacent 

(* I Cogoyon bomber Umling grunni i 8 29" N. 

121 SH'lii Thit held n lucatrJ 2 mile* wett ol Cagayan on 
the Cagayan fcl 'alvaii..r highway, 21 1 milet much ..I Maujalar 
Hay on the noeth tout ol Mindanao Itland li it II milet north 
writ o| Drl Monte field No I The devotion it 10 Icet 
There .re 2 runway*, the hrtr 4.261 by 128 leet. citrndmg 
northwett to KNiihcau The levnnd. running north to touth. n 
'.609 l>y '2H feet There n a t.»-.y tu abundant .over for dn 
jerul nrarliy It it i.mudered an all * cat her held for fighter 
am raft 

There ate 2 large barrackt and I tnuller building at the 
held A mud Rivet attett to the dot It at Cagayan No other « 
formation it av.il.blr 

</» Couh*o tighter UnJmg geommi (7 12' N. 121 

I I' E». Reported enlarged ami in ait.vt uie thit landing ground 
n located at the barrio of Kakar. 2 mile* tooth of CotoNito. 1 
milet uiuth-totilhrau of the Mindanao River mouth on Itlana 



Ha, It it II milet wett of Lake Lalut and 16 mile* touthrati of 
Bongo Id And in IIDna Bay The elevation it 200 leet. 

The reported dunenuunt are 2.621 by 164 leet in a north 
urtt to kiuthratt directum The ground it todded. hard, and 
tlightly rolling The held n reported all weather but u probably 
toll during the rainy tcaion There a ample lover lot dnprrul 
nearby 

Two large barrackt «nd other tmaller budding* are near the 
held There u no mloemoiUA on other fat duet 

l-f /WaaMga. tW|nty Uniem, gro.wd (6 US’ N. 
121 10' E i Thu held it located at Dadiahgat hatrio between 

the rr-xaihi of the Siliaay and Makar Ritert It it I mile north 
ol Sarangan. Ha, near the touth end ol Mindanao Itland. and 
72 imlet uuch-touthwru ol Davao The elevation it IU Icet 

The dimemaum are reported at 1.969 by 164 Icet norihweti 
ni touthrati However, in 1941 two new runway*, each 1,281 
by 128 fret, were undrt lonuruition The held it reported all. 
weather, level and tandy No other information „ available 
(■> Data Ifni emn/nu) Unite,, pommi (7 ‘ 06' N. 
121 M E) Situated almrni at tea level thit landing ground 
- i milet muthraw id Davao on the wett thorc ol Davao Gull 
at the touth rntrame tu Pakiputan Strau It n 1 milet rxvthe.it 
of the mouth of the Davao Rivet 

The north to touth runway o reported to be 1.626 Icet by 
189 leer with a gr.it turlate Then n ample cover nearby No 
oehet informal.m n available. 

(•) Pel Mvnte No I he*ty bomber Uniing groniJ (8 
21' N. 124 49- E» One of 8 hrldt in the highly developed 
Drl Moote are*. Number I .. located II mile, toufhntf ol 
Cagayan on the wett hank and near the hcodwatrrt ol the tciund 
tourh trdvitary tu if* Tagoloan Ron lit tlrvatmo a ettimatrd 
lobe 1.100 fen 

IVwr.hed at a wadded. all-weather held, tunable lor all lypet 
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ot AO,,*!,. dtmemmn, Art 7 MO by 600 fee, nor,he.* ». 
wAi«h»cv There a ample won. lac Jo|»ruI bo. In,!* covet 
l» available 

{ P> ,M MomU So - bgbirr Wmg groW (8 20 ' N 

l. ’ > 47‘ E» Thu h,U a lew) M ,he Del Monte Club 

m, k, *«* * Tankulan. 2 mde, wu.hwev U IVI Monte No |. 

jnd 14 mile tou.heaM ol Cagayan on H., The ,1^, 

i*on n 1.200 leu 

Two run*i,, !, r rented The hmge*. north to mh. „ 
V MX) by 300 Ice. The eau to wet mnw, o 2.200 by WO ft,, 
There .. ample room lor dnperuil but ihc covet u Imacd The 
held a on raided. hard ground and a re|w«cd .erv-roblc in dl 
weather 

< f > No I Am* , b*br «.<>.«/ . H 

20' N. 124* 34* E appro. > Thu held n la.awl i; auk we* 
n» Dating burr-,. N mile, caw ol IVI Monte No I. and 20 mde, 
UHiihwrtr ol Cagayan The elevation n c,mated to be 1.300 
leer. 

Lad our m a north ... tuuth dneenon the held ., 6.000 by 
200 leer It fa deutibcd a, vodJrd and ten-cable <n all weather 
lor all type, ol aircraft It ha, a ,lope to touch* ard Good covet 
i, available l<* dnpenal ol email aircraft A gud mad provide. 
Mini to the liel>l 


Ir i /hi M«r« So u A.-, y komt* Undtng groom! (M 
16 N. 124 V> E 4ppe.ii Siruaied near ImpaMgong buna. 
13 mile, vxitleau ol Del Monte No I. and 27 mile Rmrheoit 
cd Cagayan, ihu held In at an tw.mated elevation ol I.K00 

ICTt 

The twth tu M-nh runway i, 6.200 by MW leet It hai a 
voided vurlacc and n vu.iabl* in all weather lot all type, ol 
amralf Thrre a limited covet he dnjercal No information on 
lac 11 ite, it available 

«•' l**l Moms So 5 < PJm, l -trJM.nl bomhr LnJmg 
foouj (N 21’ N. 121 »y I appro, ) Located on the wet 
bank and nrar the headwater, ol the treund KHith tributary to 
thr Tagoloan River, thn held •> I mile couth ol IVI Monte No 
I. and 13 mile, tuuihcaM ol Cagay an The elevation u climated 
at 1.300 Itet 

There are 2 runway,, each rau to wcu and each 3.000 by 
0W Itet. ad totem Good com Im dnpcml i, available Tltctt 


» Ihl Moult No 6 ( Iififtfifi) oujiom bomb* UnJiug 
(H 21* N. 12 . IT- E appro, ) Thi, field i> located 
r*ai the IVI M «.n Oul< 2>j mile, un,th»t»t ol tVI Monte 
No I. and 13 mile, louthcaw id Cagayan The climated cleva- 
run it 1.300 Itet 
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The runway extends in a north to south direction and is 
5,000 by 300 feet. It is reported to have a rurf surface and is 
suitable in all weather Good cover is available lot dispersal 
There is no other information 

(*) Dtl Monte No. 7 heavy bomber landing ground (8 
21' N. 124 49' E approx.) This field is located 1 mile south 
of Del Monte No. I. on the west bank near the headwaters of 
the second south tributary of the Tagoloan River, and 15 miles 
southeast of Cagayan. It lies at an estimated elevation of 1.500 
fret. 

The northeast to southwest runway is 6.200 by 300 feet The 
surface is of turf and the field is reported suitable in all weather 
for all types of aircraft. There is ample area but limited cover 
for dispersal At least one bombproof hangar in a mountain at 
the south end of the field is reported No other information is 
available. 

( V ) Oil Monit No. H fighltt landing ground <8 21' N. 
124 54' E approx ). Located I mile northeast of Oiling this 
landing ground is near the Agusan to Impasugong Road It is 
on the southwest side of Tagoloan River tributary. 8 miles east 
of Del Monte No. I, and 20 miles southeast of Cagayan It lies 
at an elevation of 1,500 feet. 

The north to south runway is 4.000 by 300 feet The field it 
on a plateau covered with grassy sod ami drainage is presumably 
good It is reported suitable in all weather There is good cover 
for fighter aircraft dispersal nearby. Road and telephone com 
munication is available but there is no information as to other 
facilities. 

(w) Oif>olog heavy bomber landing ground (8 36' N. 

123 21' E). This held is situated I mile north of Dipolog on 
the north coast of Mindanao Island It is 9 miles south south¬ 
west of Tagolo Point, ami 3 3 miles west-northwest of Oroquieta 
on lligan Bay. The elevation is reported as 6 feet 

The runway extends northeast to southwest and us dimen¬ 
sions arc 6.562 by 197 feet The soil is sodded and sandy with 
good drainage. The field is considered suitable for all types of 
aircraft in all weather There are dispersal facilities ample for 9 
heavy bombers and 25 fighters in a nearby coconut grove. 

There is a paved road connecting the field with Port Puluan 
6 miles to the north, where ships up to 29 foot draft can be 
accommodated. There is no other information on facilities at 
the field. 

(x) Gmgoog fighter landing ground <8. 49"N. 125 
06' E). Situated 3 Vy miles south of Gingoog which » on Gin- 
gix>g Bay on the north coast of Mindanao Island, this landing 
ground is 36 miles northeast of Del Monte No I airfield. It lies 
at an elevation of 805 feet. 

The 3.400 by 150-foot runway extends northeast to south¬ 
west It is laid out on sodded ground reported soft after rains 
There are dispersal facilities for 25 fighter aircraft. 

A railroad connects the field with the lumber port of Anakan. 
There is no other information concerning facilities. 

(>) lligan fighter landing ground (8° 15' N. 124 15' 

E) There appears to be some doubt as to the exact locarion of 
this landing ground. It is described as being 1,000 feet north of 
the Mandulog River mouth on lligan Biy. 1 mile north of lligan. 
and 38 miles west-southwest of Del Monte No I airfield. It has 
also been reported 8 miles south of lligan 

Dimensions of the field are 4.000 by 300 feet. It has a grass 
surface, soft in wet weather. There is ample cover for dispersal 
nearby. No other information is available. 


<*) Kabo.an emergent} landing ground (7 ‘ 09' N. 124 
49' E approx. > This clearing is located 1 Vi miles south of the 
junction of the Pulangi and Kabacan Rivers. 30 miles north 
of Lake Buluan. and 40 miles east of Gxabato. Thu elevation 
u estimated at 650 feet. Dimensions are approximately 750 by 
150 feet with ample cover nearby. The field u believed to be 
wet and dangerous. No other information u available. 

(.u) Kibaue emergenty landing ground (7° 30' N. 
124 59' E). Located in the central part of Mindanao Island, 
this landing ground u at Kibawe. 51 miles southeast of Lake 
Lanao. 52 miles northwest of Davao, and 60 miles south-south- 
east of Del Monte No 1 airfield The elevation is 930 feet. 

There u a north to south runway 2.624 by 246 feet. The 
surface is sodded clay loam, serviceable in all weather. Ample 
cover for dispersal u available. There are no facilities at the field. 

(bb) Lebo medium bomber landing ground (8 II' N. 
123 3 49' E approx >. Thu field u located near Labo barrio, 4 
miles northwest of Misamu at the southwest end of lligan Bay, 
and 72 miles west of Del Monte No. I airfield. The estimated 
elevation u 1,000 feet 

The field has dimensions of 4.642 by 328 feet, direction of 
runway unreported. The surface u grass sod on sandy loam, 
suitable in all weather for all types of aircraft. There is cover 
nearby suitable for dispersal of at least 100 fighter aircraft. A 
paved road gives access to Port Misamu, 4Vi miles to the 
southeast. No other information u available. 

(ft) Maguire ( Dam Jan Maguire ) fighter landing 
ground «8 01' N. 124* 17' E). This field is located at Camp 
Kcithlcy >! mile northwest of Lake lanao, 2 miles west of 
Dansalan. and 11 miles south-southeast of Camp Overton at 
the south end of lligan Bay The elevation at this point is 2.455 
feet. 

Two runways are reported The first, north to south, u 2.297 
by 180 feet, the second extends northwest to southeast 2.297 
by 164 feet. The field is sodded and drainage is good. It is re¬ 
ported serviceable in all weather It is slightly rolling with a 
2.2# down grade to the south. 

Military barracks and other buildings arc available at Camp 
Kcithlry nearby. No ocher information on facilities is available. 

(dd) Makar emergent) landing ground (6 ’ 06' N. 125 c ’ 
09' E). Thu landing ground u situated on the west shore and 
near the north end of Sarangam Bay. near the mouth of the 
Makar River and Makar barrio. 79 miles southwest of Davao. 
The elevation u approximately 20 feet. 

The dimensions of the field are reported as 1.950 by 651 
feet with a surface of smooth, sandy turf. There is limited cover 
nearby. No ocher information u available 

(rr) Malabang heat ) bomber landing ground (7 a 38' N. 
121 04' E). Located 3 miles north of Malabang on the north 
shore of Illana Bay in the southern part of Mindanao Island, 
thu field is 16 miles southwest of Lake Lanao and 19 miles 
north of Bongo Island in Illana Bay. The elevation is 112 feet 
There are 2 runways, the longest extending east to west 7.500 
by 300 feet. The north to south runway u 4.500 by 300 feet. 
Reports differ as to the surface, one describing it as smooth 
sand, others as grass on a coral base. It is believed serviceable 
m all weather Extensive natural cover for dispersal is available. 
There is no other information. 

</?> Malangai emergent) landing ground (7* 36' N. 
123 02' E approx ). This field is situated near Malangas Bar¬ 
rio in Zamboanga Province, on the west shore of Dumanquilas 
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Two large barracks and a small radio building arc located 
near the field. Access to the field may be had by both road and 
water transportation. No other information as to facilities is 
available. 

ippt Santa Cm: emergency landing ground (6 J 56' N, 
125 25' E>. This field is described as being 8 miles north- 
northeast of Santa Qua. l-l miles southwest of Davao, and 20 
miles west of the south tip of Samal Island in Davao Gulf. The 
elevation is estimated to be 20 feet. The dimensions are reported 
as 2.600 by 650 feet. Little else is known about this field which 
has also been reported at 7 50' N. 126' 53' E 

(</</> Valencia No. I medium bomber landing ground 
(7 50' N. 125 05' E). Located 2 miles north of Valencia 
barrio on the west side of a rood, this field is 14 miles south of 
Malaybalay. It is 41 miles southeast of Del Monte No. 1. 51 
miles cast of the east shore of Lake Lanao. and 64 miles north 
west of Davao. The elevation is 1.032 feet 

The field extends north and south with dimensions of 5.280 
by 900 feet. The surface is sodded clay loam, reported service¬ 
able in all weather. There is good cover for dispersal nearby. 
There is no information as to facilities. 

< rr > Valencia No. 2 medium bomber landing ground (7 
5 3' N, 125 06' E approx.). Near Mailag this field is situated 
4 miles north of Valencia on the east side of the Valencia to 
Malaybalay highway It is 53 miles east of Lake Lanao and lies 
at an estimated elevation of 1.850 feet. 

The field is laid out in a northeast to southeast direction with 
dimensions of 5.249 by 328 feet The surface is Cogon grass 
turf and the drainage is good It is believed serviceable in all 
weather for all types of aircraft. 

Aside from the good road giving access to the field there is no 
information available concerning facilities. 

(ii) Wolfe Field fighter landing ground (6 56' N. 122 * 
02' El. This field is located at Calanan Rarrio. 4 miles west of 
Zamboanga on the southwest tip of Mindanao Island. The ele¬ 
vation at the field is 53 feet. 

Extending in an cast to west direction, the dimensions of the 
landing ground are reported to be 2.296 by 197 feet. It is de¬ 
scribed as serviceable in all weather and has a sodded surface. 
Tlierc is good cover for dispersal nearby. No ocher information 
is available. 

(lit Zamboanga heat) bomber landing ground (6 55' 
N, 122 ’ 07' E). The existence of this new large landing ground 
has not been confirmed It is reported to be just east of the town 
of Zamboanga on the southwest tip of Zamboanga Province. 
Mindanao Island Three runways. 7,(XX) by 400 feet. 7.000 by 
100 feet, and I,(XX) by 400 feet have been reported There are 
no derails. 

HI Possible airfield sites I in alphabetical order I. 

(at Camp Oterton <8 12' N. 124 12' E approx ). A 
possible site is reported at Camp Overton at the head of llligan 
Bay where a flat, cleared area adfoins the coast. 

( b) Daluangan (8 06’ N. 125 04' E approx.). An area 
possible suitable for an airfield site is just outside the town of 
Dalwangan parallel to a road 

(r) Pat ao Japanese Colony (7 l 17'N. 125 41'E ap¬ 
prox.) What is described as a natural landing field 6,000 by 
7 .<XMI feet is located in the midst of the Japanese colony ap¬ 
proximately 15 miles north-northeast of Davao. 


{dt Datao Gull <6‘ 30' N. 126" 07' E approx ). There 
a a large amount of flat land which could be cleared and used as 
a landing ground, on the east coast of Davao Gulf in the 
general vicinity of Madruka Point. 

<#) Papuan (8 4 39' N. 123* 26' E). A potential air¬ 
field site. 1.200 by 1.500 feet, lies just in front of the church at 
Dapitan on the northwest coast of Mindanao. 

(/) Dayana Point (7° 39' N. 123° 08' E approx ). 
Dayana Point on the northeast shore of Dumanquilas Bay on 
the south coast of Zamboanga Province is reported as a poten¬ 
tial airfield site. The land slopes gently back from the end of 
the point for a distance of about 1 mile. 

(gt Dumanquilas Bay (7° 04'N. 123° 01'E approx > A 
potential sue 3.000 by 1,500 feet lies northwest of Racao and 
southwest of Boron, near the entrance to Dumanquilas Ray. 
The ground here is nearly level but needs clearing. Approaches 
arc good 

(6) Igai Point (7* 38' N. 123° 03' E approx ). Igai 
Point on the west side of Dumanquilas Bay is reported as a po¬ 
tential airfield site A plateau at an elevation of 100 feet on the 
point is relatively flat but needs clearing. Drainage here is con¬ 
sidered excellent. 

(D Malalag (6* 36' N. 125' 23' E approx ). A flat area 
of unspecified sire is reported southwest of Malalag on the 
southwest coast of Malalag Ray east of Davao Gulf. This po¬ 
tential site needs to be cleared 

(/) Malamaui Island (6* 43' N. 12!' 58' E approx ). A 
potential sue is reported on Malamaui Island |ust northwest of 
Basdan Island off the southwest tip of Zamboanga Province. A 
landing field could be cleared at a neighboring rubber planta¬ 
tion but would necessitate considerable work 

<*> Mureielagoi Bay (8’ 35' N. 123° 34' E approx.). 
Possible sites are located in the vicinity of the cultivated areas 
on the Diuyu River at the south end of Murcielagos Bay. 

</) Unupn Harbor (8* 59' N. 125° 26' E approx ). A 
potential site is reported at Nasipit Harbor on the northwest 
coast of Mindanao Island There is sufficient level terrain to 
permit clearing and grading for a landing ground. 

(m) Polloc Harbor (7° 23' N. 124* 16' E approx.l. 

The parade ground on the constabulary post at Parang could be 
converted to a small emergency landing ground by removing 
the radio masts. Parang is located on the bast shore of Polloc 
Harbor. i 

(n) Port Holland (6* 33' N. 121* 52' E approx ). A 
potential site is reported at Port Holland on the west coast of 
Basilan Island. It is described as a large area filled and packed 
with sawdust. 

<o> Port Misamis <8 10'N. 123° 51'E approx.). Two 
excellent sues are reported on the road between Misamis and 
Clarin at the southwest end of lligan Bay. 

<p> Port Sibu/an (7° 33' N. 122° 54' E approx ). A 
potential site is reported at the head of Port Sibulan on the south 
coast of Mindanao Island A landing ground could be prepared 
by clearing the necessary area. 

(f) Sapali <6 18' N. 124 43' E approx ). A reported 
possible site a located at Sapali Vi mile northeast of Alah River. 

6 miles northwest of Lake Sultan, and about 23 miles south- 
southwest of Lake Buluan. 
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(g) Stiubun Island <5 06' N. 120° 18' E approx ). 
The cast central side of this island could easily he cleared to 
prepare a landing field I mile by 3$ to V* mile in size The soil 
is coarse loam with chalky sub-soil at about IS inches Secubun 
Island is 43$ miles southeast of Tawitawi Island. 

ih) Simunul Island (4° 53' N, 119 51* E approx.). 
Cleared spaces arc available on both the east and west sides of 
the island which is 9 miles south of Tawitawi Island. In 1929 
a naval reconnaissance estimated that in 3 weeks, with local 
Simunuli labor, a large sued landing field could be cleared, 

(i) South Uhun Island (5° 10' N. 120° 30' E approx ), 
A potential site which could be levelled in a short time, is situ¬ 
ated on South Ubian Island which is 17 miles cast of Tawitawi 
Island. The soil is rich loam with a tendency to fine coral and 
sand toward the shore. Cleared spaces are firm. 

</> Tahauan Island (5 13' N. 120° 35' E approx.) 
Tabawan is reported to be the flattest island in the- Tawitawi 
group. There arc areas on Ixith north and south shores where 
small planes could land and take off. 

E. Northeast Borneo sector. 

11) Seaplane Italians. 

None. 

(2) Seaplane alighting areas. 

None. 

(It Airfields and landing grounds. 

(./) Jesse!ton heavy bomber landing ground <5 57' N. 

116 04' I!) On the northwest coast of North Borneo this field 
is 3 miles southwest ol Jesselton. It is situated in the "V” form¬ 
ed by a railroad on the west and a road on the cast, Vj mile 
southwest of the railroad workshops and about 3$ mile from 
the coast. The elevation is 5 to 10 feet above sea level. 

Varying reports state that 3 runways are sited but not actually 
constructed; that the landing area does not exceed 2,400 feet 
in any direction; and that there arc two 7,()<M) ftxit runways. 
The surface is believed hard, sandy earth with some grass. 

Fuel, oil, water, and some repair facilities are available. Tele¬ 
phone and radio installations and accommodations for personnel 
are located in Jesselton. It is also reported that repair facilities 
and fuel arc available at the railroad workshop •/; mile to the 
northeast, with telephone, telegraph, and radio installations at 
the wireless station adjoining the site 

On the basis of recent rcconnaisancc, when 2 aircraft were 
seen at the sue. the field is considered operational. No other in¬ 
formation is available. 

* b) Kentngau emergency landing ground < 5 21' N. 

116 12' F.), The exact location of this field is unknown, the 
Coordinates given above king those of the town of Kcningau. 
The field is reported to lie between 2 spurs of low hills running 
north, east, and south about 100 feet high. The town of Kcn¬ 
ingau is on a northeast to southwest road, I mile northwest of 
Pcgalan River. 23$ miles north of the confluence of the Pam- 
pang River w ith the Pcgalan River. 16 miles northeast of Mela- 
lap. and 24 miles northeast of Tchom. 

1 he exact dimensions are unknown but the site is reported 
to be .3,300 feet square. The soil of the area is sandy and covered 
with alang. a hcav^grass. On the basis of recent reports the field 
is considered operational hut no other information is available. 


(r) Kudat emergency landing ground (6° 56' N. 116 
50' E). This field is located 33$ miles north of the town ol 
Kudat on tk northwest coast of Marudu Bay and at the north 
end ol the west peninsula of North Borneo. It is |ust north ol 
Pangarahan and I h mile south of Agong Agong Point. The 
exact elevation is unknown but is believed to be levs than 50 
feet. 

No other information is available but this is reported as a 
military field and considered operational. 

( d) Uhuan Island fighter landing ground <5 20' N, 

115 I 3' E approx.). The exact location of this field is un¬ 
known but it is reported on Ubuan Island which lies off the 
west coast of British North Borneo, and 113$ miles west of 
the mouth of the Klias River. The elevation is unknown. 

Varying re ports indicate 2 runways at the field, the longes- 
6,000 feet. Another rcjxirt states that each runway is 6.000 
feet long. According to recent intelligence 2 aircraft were seen at 
the field which is considered operational. No other information 
is available. 

<e) l-ihad Italu emergency landing ground ( 5 02' N, 

118 20' E). The exact location of this field is not known. It 
is reported at Lahad Datu, in the west corner of the northern¬ 
most reach of l>arvcl Bay on the southeast coast of North Bor¬ 
neo. at the mouth of Sapangana River It is the southern termi¬ 
nus of a northwest to southeast railroad 8 miles long It is just 
south of Tabanoc Estate, and 23$ miles north-northeast of the 
north tip of Sakar Island. No other information is available 
but reports indicate the field is operational. 

(/) Rattan emergency landing ground (5 ’ 58' N. 116 
12' E). There .ire varying reports on the existence of this land¬ 
ing ground and us exact location is unknown. Ranau is rc|xirtol 
to be in the West Coast Residency, just northeast of the Liwugu 
River, and I mile cast of the confluence ol the Bcrambang and 
l.igwau Rivers. It is '4 mile north-northwest of Kituntol, 13$ 
miles southeast of Aka, 4 miles north-northeast of Mcngau, 1.3 
miles southeast of Mount Kinabalu, elevation 13.455 feer, and 
12 miles south of the head ol Marudu Bay. One re|xirt states 
that .i landing ground development here was unlikely while 
others indicate an emergency landing ground, probably opera¬ 
tional. No other information available. 

ig) Sandakan emergency landing ground (5 51' N, 

118 07’ E). The exact location of this field is unknown. It is 
reported at Sandakan on the west side of Sandakan 1 farbor on 
the northeast const of Borneo It is iust south of a forest reserve, 

I mile south of Beatrice Estates. 3 miles west-northwest and 
across the harbor from Cape Aru. A radio station is located at 
Sandakan. Further details are lacking but reports indicate that 
•he field is operational and its development into a major base 
is expected. 

(h) Iarakan emergency landing ground ( 3 20’ N 

117°. 34' E). 

This field, developed by the Dutch prior to Japanese occu¬ 
pation. is located in the central part of the southwest coast of 
Tarakan Island. 5 miles north-northwest of Tarakan. It is I 
mile northeast of the coast and |ust west of a north to south 
road. 9 miles north-norrhwest of Baroe Cape. The elevation is 
5 feet. 

Reports indicate the existence of 4 landing strips. 2.850 feet 
northeast to southwest; 2.520 feet east to west; 2.430 feet 
northwest to southeast; and 2,310 feet north to south. It is said 
that extension to 4,000 feet is planned. The surface is firm earch 


an.1 usually lers.r.ble n.q< .Irer he.., r..ns Hills in 
ihc (Ctwrr oI (he ivlarvl l« .ppcu.un.Kl, I miles ... ihr nucih 
r.si and roe to H>*J leer 

Fuel .nJ ml were .t.il.hle w..h rcfuclm* b, pump M.m. 
ripjin .ere alto passible The Dimh had .unsinxnd » | l(C hc«t 
.ml I lumber revetments bur ihere sn m> uchcr .<jc.ru/cd drs 
pers.1 A.nr.lt euuld be parted nd the lamlm* area .11 .round 
.he Nundar, <>l the held The Dunh h-l soeral psll U.s dr 
lenses The held is eunsidcred op.r.r.*ul hue mr ocher mlurmi 
non is .v.il.ble 

III Ijuut Undmg freed ( I |V N. 117 

">¥ E). The run loarun is unknown hue tho UmLnf pinmd 
is reported at the town ol Tawau the .oordmaics ol .h.h are 
Kisen ahrve Ta.au is on the north shun u the entr.mc to 
C.owie Hark* on the southeast sunt ul North ffc*nr» It a 11) 
miles north.,,, al the mouth ul the Tan*. Riser. I miles 
southwest ol Kutura rurtt. M miles west northwest ul G(< 


Tin.j;.t. I 1 . miles ukiiIi soulhrast ol Mount Gemot, .ml K 
miles southwest ol Mount Amlrass, Details are untno.n but 
u a now .onsideted prutuhlc that this held is tiled lor opera- 
tun .1 purposes 

Hi PouMe Jirfitlj Uhl. 

None 

F Northern (elrhrt sector. 

Ill Sr./d.ur iWmw. 

None 

Hi SrtpUur Alighting mm. 

None 
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The uic ol chc field by Japanese bom ben would indicate that 
“ » ■ m f d,um bomber landing ground. Or her information lint- 
in the held to an emergency landing ground. 3.210 by 260 
feet north northwest to south southeast wuh extension possible 
to 4,200 feet northeast to southwest The operational capacity 
ha» been estimated to be 20 fighten and 40 bombers No 
other information is available. 

14) Possiblt MrfitU silts. 

<-> Amoerang (1 * II' N. 124° 33' E. town). Possible 
airfield sites are reported around Amoerang Bay to the aest of 
and along the coast from Amoerang 

(6) Belong (0° 36' N. 124* 47' E). A possible site u 
reported at Belang on the south side of the northern peninsula 
of Celebes Island. Coconut plantations are situated along the 
shore at this point. 

U) Bongo (O'* 42' N. 122* 30' E). Possible sues arc 
reported on low. Hat arras along the coast. These are in tlie 
valley of the Pagociaman River near Bongo. 

id) DonJo Bay <0“ 32' N. I20 a 22' E). There ts a 
possible airfield site on a low. Hat shore covered with mangroves 
and coconut plantations on the south side of an inlet on the 
west side of IXindo Bay. 


<#) Gofontslo (0° 30' N. 123° 03' E). This possi¬ 
ble site is in the Pagoejaman River Valley about 30 to 40 miles 
from Gorontalo 

(/) Kema (1* 22' N. 123" 05' E. town). A possible 
airfield sue is reported at Kema on the east side of the north 
up of Celebes Island It is on a low plain covered with coconut 
plantations and scattered mangroves 

(g) Kotoboena (0 s 48' N. 124° 39' E, town). This 
may be the same as Kotaboenan. lor which the above coordi¬ 
nates are given It is described as low ground fronting a pro¬ 
tected anchorage behind islands. 

ib) Umba (0° 29' N. 122° 32' E). Existence ol a pus 
sible site here is doubtful and unconfirmed. 

(i) Uok ( I* 09' N. 121 0 25' E). A possible site exists 
about 3 miles southeast of Lcok on the southwest side of Bilang 
Bay. The shore here is Hat but the area is rather marshy. 

(;) Tamboe Gnlf (0° 01' N. 119* 54' E). Possible 
sues may be found on the low sandy shores of Tamhoe Gulf 
now planted with coconuts. 

(i) 7oelaienggi <0* 45' E. 121* 52' E). Possible sites 
may be found west ol this location in the direction ol Cape San- 
ngi There are some Hat stretches ol coast with a scattered cover 
of coconut plantations. 


Taut XII 2 
SEAPLANE FACILITIES 
Sector .1 


N*mi anti LonaMNAiM 

t UUIIKMION 

Location 

DtStlNtaOKI 

Rim amu 

1. Tcrnate 0' 46' N. 
127* 23* E 

SAA 

Just eaw of Ternatc 1 uri »w 
coax of Halmahrra 

L'nlimited runs north 
south and northeast 
southwest 

to Fan shelter and anchorage. 4 
to mooring buoys and a slipway re¬ 
ported. dispersal for 20 aircraft, 
other facilities 

2 . Hern Bern 2* 23' N. 
128° 40* E 

ES A A 

Off northeast com of Morocai L 

No data 

Sheltered by reefs and Tabailcngi 
Isbnd 

3. Bobaar Bay 0' 52* N. ESA A 

127“ 41* E 

At the head of Kaoe Bay 

No data 

Sheltered anchorage foe several 
sc a pb net 

4 Bari Wand 0“ 35* N. 
127“ 36* E 

ESA A 

Between a small island and the 
mainland of Bat,an Island 

No data 

Reported as a good concealment 
area. 

5. Caleb Lake 1 ■ 49* N. 
127° 49" E 

ESA A 

Near wwn of Caleb on north 
ern peninsula of Halmahera Is¬ 
land 

No data 

Invisible from sea Best anchorage 
on east side of lake Use of buoys 
» advised. 

6 Groot Geelmuldere 
Atoll 1* 04' S. 

ESA A 

Across Obi Strait. 353^ miles 
northeast of Obr Mayor 

No data 

Anchikrage at north end of atoll 

128° 15* E 

7. Labohea 0“ 49* N. 
127° 28' E 

ESA A 

In Awanggo Bay, at head of La- 
boefu Bay. |ust southwest of the 
town 

No dua 

No details 

8 . Lebessan Island 

3° 29' N. 

125" 39* E 

ES A A 

In a small bay ithe east coast 
of Sangihe Island. 128 miles 
north northeast of the northeast 
tip of Celebes Isbnd 

No data 

No details 

9 Moeilijk 0" 34’ N. 
128° 22' E 

ESA.A 

Atoll 15 miles east of Halm, 
her. Island. 

No data 

A hiding place on west side of 
Moeilijk Atoll 

10 Soldo Bay 0° 48' N. 

ESA A 

At head of Bodi Bay 

No data 

Reported hiding place. 

128° 13* E 

11 Taboena 3° 56' N. 
125“ 29* E 

ESA A. 

OH west coast of Sangihe Is¬ 
bnd 

No data 

Open to northwest monsoon. Pier 
and radio sution available. 

12 Talawide 2" 41* N. 
125° 24' E 

ESA.A 

Reported in a lake on Suoe Is 
bid at center of Sangihe I shiv's 

No data 

No details 
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TAlll XII - 2 (Continued i 


Naum and CooaniNATU 

Ct-AMirtCATlON 

Location 

DnuMKoi 


lUAUl 

13 Tilore Island 

ES A A 

In Laboehan Bty on cam (oam o! 

No cIaca 


Maneuvering in bty not puAiiblc 

0* 38' N. 

126® 09* E 


Tilore Itlin! 



Planet cin be benched 

14. Tobelo I* 44* N. 

ESAA 

Jute north northeast ol Tobclo. 

No <1au 


Two landing wages Planet can be 

128® 01* E 


between Tobdo Island tad Hal 
mAhcrt Island 



benched 

13 Wasde Bay 

ESA A 

In norehern put ol Kaue Bay. 

NO dAU 


Mooring a/ca adjacent to north or 

I* 12* N. 


on nufihctte peninsula ol Hal 



touch thare according to prevail¬ 

128° 08* E 


mthert Island 



ing tnontoon 

16 Weda Bay 0* 19* N. 

ESAA 

Jute touch ol Weda at head ol 

No dan 


No dcuilt 

127° 32' E 


Wedt Bty 






St,io> C MinJ***> 



17 MAlilA K HAy6* 36* N. 

S A. A 

In touihwett part ol Davao Gull. 

Foot miles lone, north 

Bolton reel at middle ol entrance 

123° 23' E 


2 mi let north ol Bacuimg Hdls. 

• CM BO tOUlhCAtl. 

13* 

to bay an obtmxt.on. deptht 6 to 



38 mdet northwest ol Cipc 

Ruin Wide 


30 leet. mooring lot 4 PBYt. tev 



Agutein. 



eral tandy beachet tunable lot 
hauling out 

18 Zamboanga Harbor 

SA A 

Jute touch ol town ol Zamboan¬ 

No dAU 


Shdtered Irani northeatt mon- 

6“ 34' N, 


ga tt southwest tip ol Mindanao 



toont; deptht 6 to 30 Iret. good 

122* 03' E 


Itlaul 



anchorage near wharl m 28 1 ret 
minor repair! tnd accommodationt 
at Zamboanga 

19 Hugo 8° 30* N. 

124* 43* E 

ESAA 

In MkaiaIat Bty 

Nodtu 


Small cralt available 

20 Davao Gull 

ESAA 

In Davao Gull. 4 tr.lrt cam ol 

Rum ol 3'« mdet in 

tny 

Limited thrlter. minor repairt and 

7® 06* N. 

123® 39* E 


Steml Island 

direction 

fuel 


21 Dupnan Bay 

ESA A. 

Wctc ol Dapmn town in the 

Runt ol 2lt rnilct in 

tny 

No detail! 

8® 39* N, 


bay of north rod o1 wett penm- 

direction 



123* 24' E 


mIa ol MinJtnto Islam! 





22 Hmaiuan Bay 

8° 21' N. 

126° 21' E 

ESAA 

In the bay wett ol Hmatuan 
Village on -etc tide ol Minda¬ 
nao Itland 

Two and one hall mdet 
east to west. IV* miles 
north to south 

No other detail. 

23. Igat Bay 7• 33' N. 
12.3® 10' E 

ESAA 

On touth tale ol wett pen intuit 
ol Mindanao, on cam arm ol 
Dumanquilat Bay 

Three mdet north to touth; 

3 miles cam to wett 

No details 

24 Isabela 6® 42* N. 
121* 38' E 

ESAA. 

In Itabela Channel between Ma 
lamaui and Banian Island. 

NO dAU 

No detads 

23 Lake Bulutn 

6" 41' N. 

124* 48* E 

ESAA 

About 38 milet wett ol Davao 
Gull and 43 mdet north ol St 
rangam Bay 

Nodtu 

No derails 

36 Lake Linao 

7* 39* N. 

124* 21' E 

ESAA. 

Near the center ol Mindanao Is¬ 
land. 

Rum o 1 over 3 miles in 
any direction 

No other deuilt 

27 Motmloc Anchorage 
6° 33* N. 

122® 10* E 

ESAA 

In the channel between Sacol 
and Mindanao Itlandt 

Run ol 3 milet northeatt 
to southwest. 

No other details 

28. MurcieUgoi Bay 

8° 35* N. 

123® 34' E 

ESAA 

In Canal Bay. the touth arm ol 
Murcidagoa Bay. otf the north 
tip o1 the west peninsula ol Mm 
danao. 

Rum 12.000 leet north to 
south; 8.000 leet north- 
northeast to tmirh-tourh- 

wetr 

No other detail. 

29. Nanpit Harbor 

8® 39* N. 

125° 20' E 

ESAA 

In Natipit Harbor west and 
southwest ol Natipit town. 10 
mdet southeast o1 Diuata Runt 

One mile north to south. 
3.000 leet northeatt to 
southwest 

No ocher derail. 

30. Police Harbor 

7° 22* N. 

124° 14' E 

ESAA. 

On the wett ttdc of Mindanao 
blind, jutt wett ol Parang 

Two mdet north to south. 

3 milet east to wett 

No other details 
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Table XII • 2 (Continued ) 


Name and (oobimnatu 

CLAUiriCAttON 

Location 

D SCANSIONS 

SUmabbs 

31. Port Hanga 

7" 32' N. 

122° 27' E 

ES A A, 

On can tide of the southwest 
peninsula of Mindanao Island, 
separated from Sibuguey Bay by 
Linguisan Point. 

Three miles northeast to 
southwest. 

No other details 

32 Pori Holland 

6* 33' N. 

121° 32' E 

ES A A. 

Just northeast of Pori Holland 
in Malutu Bay. 4 mile* south- 
east of Pangasahan Hill. 929 feci 
elevation. 

Long runs available 

No other details 

II Pori l-amon 

8° 28' N, 

126" 23' E 

ES.A.A. 

West of the wharf on north side 
of ihe bay. 

Two miles east to west 

No other details 

14 Pori l-ebak 

6" 32'N. 

124° 03' E 

P.S A A 

In Pori l-ebak on southwest pari 
of Mindanao Island 

Over 1 mile east to west 
and north to south 

No other details 

13. Pori Mitanm 

8" 08' N. 

123° 30' E 

ESA A, 

In Pori Mitamit on north cen¬ 
tral pan of Mindanao, 12 milet 
southeast of Mount Malindang. 
elevation 8,930 feet. 

No data. 

No details 

16, Pori Santa Maria 

7" 46' N, 

122" 06' F. 

ES A A. 

On west coast of Zamboanga 
Peninsula, northeast of Mount 
Santa Mans, elevation 646 feet 

No data 

No details 

37. Pori Sibulan 

7" 31* N. 

122“ 33' B 

ESA A, 

In Tantalang Bay at the head of 
Port Sihulan, east of Naga Naga. 
on srwith side of the west penin¬ 
sula of Mindanao Island 

Three miles east to west 
and north to south. 

No other details. 

18. Tab* Bay 7" 12' N. 
122" 49' E 

ES A A. 

In Tabs Hay north of l.umaro, 
about 2 miles southwest of 
Mount Sibuguey. elevation 1,030 

One mile northeast to 
southwest; miles north, 

west to southeast 

No details. 


Icri 


39 Banaran Island 
V 01* N. 
120° 08' E 


D: Sulk ArcbiptUfO 

Off northeast side of island No data, 
which it in Tawitawi group 


Good shelter from nearly all 
wcaihcr. 


■10. Batu Haiu Bay ES A.A. 

5° 04' N, 

119° Si* E 

■II Capual (Channel ESA A. 

6" 01' N. 

121" 2d' E 

42. Jolo Harbor ES A.A. 

6" 04' N. 

121° 00' E 

43. I voile Sula Bay ES.A.A 

5" 03' N. 

119° 32' E 


44. Maraning Bay 

3° 15' N. 

120" 02' F. 

ES.A.A. 

45. Port Bongao 

5" 02’ N. 

119" 46' F. 

ESA A 

46. Port Languyan 

5" 16' N. 

120" 04’ E 

ESA A 

47. Sibutu Island 

4° 48' N. 

119° 22' E 

ES.A.A. 


Off the south coast of Tawitawi 
Island on east side of bay at New 
Batu Batu. 

No data. 

No details. 

In Capual Channel north of 
l.iangliang on Jolo Island. 

Three miles east-southeast 
to west-northwest 

Open to the southwest 

Near the wharf in Jolo Harbor 
on the northwest coast of Jolo 
Island 

Three thousand feet in all 
directions. 

Facilities for minor repairs 

At the head of Luulc Sul* Bay 
on south coast of Tawitawi Is¬ 
land. about I mile north of Pa¬ 
tting Point. 

One mile east to west and 

1 mile east-northeast to 
west-southwest 

No other details. 

Otf northwest coast of Tawitawi 
Island. 3Vi miles southwest of 
Languyan Point. 

No data. 

No details. 

North of Bongao Island, south of 

One mile east-northeast to 

Run could extend 2 miles into 

Sanga Sanga Island, west of Pa- 
pahag Island. 

west-southwest. 

Chongos Bay. Radio station at 
Bongao 

In Port Languyan on the cen¬ 
tral northwest coast of Tawi- 
tawi Island 

No data. 

Reported an excellent alighting 
area; bordered by a mangrove 
swamp, with some beach frontage 

In the north lagoon of the is¬ 
land 

No data. 

Ample room for landings and take¬ 
offs reported 
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NAVAL AND AIR FACILITIES 


N»M» AND COORDINATES 
-18 Tataan Pass 
5* II' N. 

119® 55' E 


r.iAuiricAnoN 

ES.A.A 


Tabie XII 
Location 


2 (Continued) 


Dimensions 

Between Tataan Island and Ta- Two miles north to sou*, 
witawi Island. 5 miles northeast to south¬ 

west 



Remaiis 

Thete ate two reels in the pass 
about % mile offshore. 


Sttlor E: Nonbtdii Borneo 


•19. Ahai River 
6 * 22' N. 
116° 21' E 


50 Ambon# Hay 

6° 19' N, 

116° 18' E 

51 Balambangan Island 

7* 17' N. 

117- 01' F. 

52 llalun# River 
r 18' N. 

118* II' E 

55. Bocaja 1° 26' N, 

118- 27' E 


54. Cowir Harbor 

4* 15' N. 

117° 50' E 


55 Jesselmn 

5* 59* N. 

116* 05' i: 


56. Kinahatagen River 
5* 57' N. 

118* 55' E 

57. Kudat 6“ 55' N. 
116° 51' E 


58 Kalumpaii# Rivet 

•I* 20' N. 

118- 21' E 


59 L.buan 5° I7‘ N. 
115® 15' E 


60. lAhad Datu 
5° 02' N. 

118“ 20' E 

61. Maruap River 
5“ 25' N. 

118° 16' F. 

62. Mulord Harbor 
7° 08' N. 

117° or E 

65. Papar 5° AY N. 
115° 55' E 


ES.A.A 

On the Abu River about 155 No data 
miles inland and about 5 miles 
west-northwest of Kota Belud, 

<*n north side of east-west reach 

No details 

ESA A 

Five miles southwest of the No data 

Abai River on northwest coast 
of British North Borneo 

Well sheltered 

ES A A 

In l.un# Bay on east coast of is- No data 
land which is west of Ban#uey 

Island 

No details 

ESA A 

Nineteen miles east of Tawao. Two teaches \V* miles by 
15 miles due west of Cowie Har- 600 feet lying east to wev 
k° r and north to south 

No details. 

ES.A.A. 

Ofl the northeast coast of a lar#c No data 
headland on the east coast of 

Borneo. 

No details. 

ESA.A. 

In Cotl Mine Reach, on east Area unlimited 
coast of Borneo 

Well-sheltered. 

ESA A 

Between Gaya Island and Jesseb No data, 
ton Harbor on northwest coast 
of British North Borneo 

Some repair facilities, a pier, am! a 
crane. Occasionally used by both 
civil and military aircraft prior to 
Japanese invasion 

ES.A.A. 

Thtrty-sii miles east of Sandakan No data, 
and 255 "die* southwest of 

Driftwood Point 

No details 

ESA A 

About 55 mile west of Kudat No data, 
wharf on west side of an inlet on 
north end of the west arm of 

North Borneo. 

Two moor hi# buoys No evidence 
of use by Japanese since occupation 
in January 19-12. 

ESA A 

Thirty-two miles east of Tawau, No data. 

1 mile north of Kilumpan# and 
in the river east of Man#rove 

Island where the stream divides. 

No details 

ESA.A. 

F.S A.A. 

In Victoria Harbor on south- Approximately 6.000 feet 
east coast of Labuan Islani in all directions 

West of Jetty at lahad Datu in No data 

Darvel Bay on southeast coast 
of North Borneo. 

Two moorings. 1 pier Fuel and oil 
storage facilities. RAF Ilyin# boats 
operated from here No evidence 
°f Japanese use or development 

Good anchorage. 

ES.A.A 

Northwest of Evans Island ofl Described as ample alight- 

extreme northeast coast of Bor- in# area. 

neo. 

No details. 

ESA.A 

Near south coast of Ban##i Is- No data, 
land ofl the north coast of Bor¬ 
neo. Exact location unknown 

No details. 

ESA A 

In the lower reach of Papar Riv- No data 
er. about 20 miles south-south- 
west of Jesselton on the north- 
west coast of Borneo Near the 

Jesselron-I.inkun#an Railroad. 

No details. 

• 
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N*Mf AND (OMWN.TU ( lAUl.k AIM*. 

(A Sandakan ESA A 

5“ 49* N. 

118' 07- E 


Tam* XII 2 (Com.nuedi 

Ux * T »°" Duumuom 

In (8c harbor rmle No dau 

* ou,h of 'he government 
|*er 


65. Tarakan * 16' N. 
117- 56' E 

ES A A 

Otf the louthwett coast of Tara 
kan Island gw east of the town 

No data 

66 Timbu Nata 

4“ 54' N. 

118* sr E 

ES A A 

08 the south cu*** .>/ Timbu 
Mata Island ,uu smith of Darvel 
Bay 

No data 



Jr.ro* F Sofibtrm 

CWefe. 

67. Amuerang Hay 

1“ 12' N. 

12*4“ 54' E 

ESA A 

In southwest part of Armwrang 
Bay. |u*t north id Amuerang on 
the nonheaw oust of Celebes 
Island 

Three and one half miles 
in any direction 

68 Bangka Strait 
!• II' N. 

121“ 05* E 

*S A A. 

In wairhwesr part of Bangka 
Strait. |uu north of Likoepang 

Reported unlimited 

69. Ilelang Harbor 

0* 57* N. 

124“ 47' E 

ESA A 

In BeUng Harbor |uu northeast 
of BeUng 

No data 

70 DampeUt Lake 

0* II' N. 

119“ 12* E 

ESA A 

In Dam pel a. Lake on I>amprUt 
Cape, southeast of Makassar 
Strait. |uu southeast of Sabang 
vilUge. 

No data 

71 Danau Lake 

0“ 46’ N. 

124“ 28' E 

ESA A 

In southwest curnrr of Diatuu 
Lake, iusi south of Kotamo- 
bagoe 

No data 

72 Gorontain Hay 

0“ 28' N. 

124* 05' E 

ESA A 

In Goruntalo Bay |u*t south of 
Gurontaio on the south coast id 
Menado PeninsuU 

No data 

75 Kakas 1“ II' N. 
124- 55' E 

ESA A 

In the southtsev corner id Lake 
Total*no. 4 miles northeast id 
Ungtun 

No data 

74. Kneandang Ha) 

0 s 51' N. 

122“ 54' F. 

ESA A. 

On the east side of Kneandang 
Bay on the nutth shore of Ma 
nado Residency. 

No data 

75. Lembeh Strait 

1 • 26' N. 

125“ 11* E 

ESA A 

In the south part of lembeh 
Strait between the northeast 
cow of Celebes and Lembeh Is 
Und 

Three miles northeast to 
smith west and V* to H 
mile wide 

76. Limboto Lake 

0° 55' N. 

122° 58' E 

ESA A 

On the south side of Limboto 
lake on the south central part of 
the north peninsula of Celebes 
Island 

No dau 

77. Matudo Bav 

T 50* N. 

124° 50' E 

ESA A 

In Manado Bay just north of 
Manado 

No data 

78. Santigi Bay 

1° 20* N. 

120° 55' E 

ESA A 

In Santigi Bay on north coast of 
Celebes 

No data 

79. Talise Island 

1 “ 52' N. 

125° 05' E 

ES.A.A 

Reported at Talise Island. 10 
miles north of north tip id Cele¬ 
bes Islarai 

No data 

80. Tatocka I 1 .II* N. 
124° 54' E 

ESA A 

Alsu in southwest cornet of 
lake Toodino 

No data 


lllMIU 

No muuringa. Limited repair facili¬ 
ty* Slipway available but unsuit- 
able /or Urge aircraft Fuel and oil 
available but location of ttorage 
unknown 

Sheltered. Gasoline and oil avail¬ 
able Facilities lor minor repair* 

No detail* 


No other detail* 


Well sheltered 


Sheltered anchorage. 


No detail* 


Surrounded by mountain* 


No detail* 


Fuel and ml available Mooring 
buoy* believed prr*rnt 


No detail* 


No detail* 


No detail* 


Four mooring buoy* Unprotected 


Alighting area i* east to west. 


No details 


Fuel and oil available Moorings 
believed present. 
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Nami and CouaotNAisa 

ClAUiriCAIION 

Location 

DtMftNSKINI 

R(MA*KS 

81 Telok Pagalongian 

0“ 30' N. 

120° 34' E 

ESA A 

On the south side of IXmdo Hay 
about 2 miles mirth of Boeloe- 

«ong 

No data. 

No details. 

82 Toluol. Bay 

1 “ 03' N. 

120' 48’ E 

ES A A 

Just mirth of Kampoengbaroe 
town, northeast of Dundo Bay. 

No data. 

Small (city, beaching facilities, 3 
mooring buoys, and a radio sta* 
non formerly available. 

83. Tondami Lake 

I* 17’ N. 

124° ))' E 

ESA A 

On Tondami l.akc which lies 
near the tip of Manado penin¬ 
sula. 

No data 

Anchorages at Tasoeka, Kakas, and 
Tondano. 


Tarlh XII-3. 

AIRFIELDS AND LANDING C.R()UNI>S 


Sri lor A Halmahfa 


Nam* anii t n>aiitNAii % 

I G*lela I ° 32‘ N. 
127* 49* E 


2 Lnlnbata I' 17' N, 
128* 06' E 


3 Mm I 34' N. 
128* 01' E 


4 Kaoc I • II* N. 
127- 33* E 


3 Iahnch* 0" 38' S. 
127“ 29* E 


6 Oba 0 43' N. 
127° 34' E 


7 Pi toe ( DiKocbu I 

2" 03' N. 

128° 18’ E 


CiAUirKATloN Location 

MAD On Galcla Plain. 33* miles north- 
»r»t oI Galela on northern pemn- 
tul* of llalmahera Island. 


DlMINSlOM 


MAD 


MAI) 


PIG 


ELG 


II.G 


MIG 


RlMAftKt 

No I runway, 4,300 by Extensive dispersal tyttem (apac 

230 feet northeast to uy, 138 bombers, 100 fighters, 

southwest. No 2 runway Field mil under construction 

4,700 by 290 feet, north- Buildings «»cnrby Extensible 

e»tt to southwest 

On the north coast of l-oiobata Runway 4,600 by 300 fret Ample dliperul (Opacity, 3*1 

(ipe on *c»t tide of northcatt north-northeast to louth* bombert, 10 fighters. Pield re- 

peninsula of Halmaher* I, 23$ southwest porietl in excellent condition 

rmlet northwett of Lolobata 


Runway 4.600 by 3)0 feet 
north to touth. 


On the northwett tide of Mm Is¬ 
land dote oil the eatt coast of the 
north peninsula of llalmahera Is¬ 
lam! 

One ami one-half milet writ of Runway No. I. 4.300 feet 
Kaoe, |un east of Kaoc River, on north to touth; No. 2, 
the north coast of Kaoc Hay 3.600 by 300 feet north to 

south, 4.000 feet mirth- 
east of No. I. 


Approximately I mile cast-south- 
eatt of Liboeha on Hatjan Island, 
west of the south end of the south 
peninsula of llalmahera Island 

Just cast of Sofifi on we»t central 
coast of llalmahera Island 


Just cast of Dornebu,on southern¬ 
most tip of Morotai Island. 10 
miles c*tt yf north end of the north¬ 
ern peninsula of llalmahera Island 


length 
east to 
known 


of runway, north- 
southwest. un- 


Runway 3,400 feet mirth- 
west to southwest with mi 
flight gaps 


Approximately 3.000 feet 
northeast to southwest. 


(apai uy, 93 bombers, 40 lighters 
Thirty-five unprotected bomber dis¬ 
persal points Reported serviceable 
in all weather 

Capacity, 30 bombers, 80 lighters 
Field tends to become water-log¬ 
ged. landings possible only on run¬ 
ways Several buildings near run¬ 
way 

Estimated capacity reported as 2) 
bombers. 2) fighters. Site may of- 
fer possibilities of expansion and 
further development 

Estimated capacity. 10 bombers, I) 
fighters Ample room for construc¬ 
tion of dispersal facilities. Runway 
extensible to possibly 6.000 feet 

Reported still under construction 
Dispersal for 3 Nimbcrs. 3 lighters 
observed 


8 Davao 7 07’ N. FAD 
123° 39’ E 


9 Davao-Cabaguio FAD 

7° 06' N. 

123° 37' E 

10. Alah River ELG 

6* 16' N. 

124° 44' E (approx ) 


Secior C Mindanao 


Six miles mirth of Davao, 7 miles Runways 3.346 by J64 
south of Bunawan on west side of feet north to south. 2.624 
Davao-Bunawan highway. feet northeast to south¬ 

west. 

Three miles north-northeast of Da Runway 2.8)0 feet north 
van. on south side of the Davao to to south 
Bunawan highway. 

Just south ol Sapali Barrio on east Runway approximately 
bank of Alah River Estimated ele- 1,230 by 123 feet, extern 
cation 1,200 feet. sible 


North-south runway paved Serv- 
Keable in all-weather One hangar 
reported Ample area and cover for 
dispersal 

Ample cover for dispersal. I hang- 
ar. Strip 2.640 by 66 feet reported 
paved. 

Good cover nearby No other de¬ 
tails 
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Tahir XII - 5 (Continued) 


Nam* and Coobmnatbs ( cassisi< avion 


Location 


Dim*nsions 


II 


17 . 


19. 


2 . 4 . 


21 


26. 


Barobo 8° 52' N. 

126° 05' E 

FLG 

Four mile* west of Bambn barrio. 
71 'l mile* south of Liang* near 
southwest shore of Liang* Bay. 

Runway 5,528 by 197 feet 
east to west 

Bass* Point 

7° 10- N. 

ELG 

Near Bass* Point on north up of 
Samal Island in Davao Gulf 

Approximately 2,000 by 
500 feet 

125° 44 E (approx ) 

Bual 6* 0-1' N. 

125° 08' F. (approx ) 

ELG 

Two and one-half miles south of 
Makar River mouth near west 
»hore of Sarangani Bay. 

Estimated 750 by 50 feet 

Bueruvista (San 

Jo*e de Bueruvista) 

8* 56' N. 

MIG 

At Risal barrio 2K$ miles south of 
Buenavista on Butuan Bay; 10 
mile* west of Butuan 

Reported 5,249 by 528 
feet north-northeast to 
south-»outh west 

125“ 25' E 

Buluan 6° 42' N, 

124" 47' E 

HLG 

At east edge of town of Buluan jutt 
northwest of lake Buluan. 

Reported 5,249 by 528 
feet east to west. 

Butuan 8° 57' N. 

125" 51' E 

ELG 

On wen edge of town of Butuan in 
Agusan Province near west bank of 
Agusan River. 

North to south 1.950 by 
195 feet 

Butuan-Bancase 

8® 57' N, 

125° 28' E 

FLG 

Three miles south of Butuan Bay at 
barrio of Bam ate, 4 miles west of 
Butuan 

Reported 2,427 by 98 feet 
northwest to southeast. 

Cagayan 8" 29' N, 
124* 58' E 

MIG 

Two miles wen of Cagayan on the 
(agayan to El Salvador highway, 
2Vi mile* south of Macajalar Bay. 

Runway. 4,265 by 528 
northwest to southeast. 5.- 
607 by 528 feet mirth to 
louth. 

Cotahato 7“ 12' N, 
124° 14' E 

FLG 

At barrio of Kakar 2 miles south of 
Cotabato. 

Runway 2,625 by 164 feet 
northwest to southeast. 

Dadiartgas 6° 08' N. 
125® 10' B 

ELG 

At barrio of Dediaftgas between 
Silvay ami Makar rivet mouth*. 1 
mile north of Sarangani Bay 

Reported 1.969 by 164 
feet northwest to southeast 

Davao-lpil 

7® 06' N. 

125° 58' E 

ELG 

Three miles northeast of Davao at 
the south entrance to Pakiputan 
Strait 

Reported 1,626 by I89‘ 
north to south. 

Del Monte No. 1 

H W N. 

124° 49' F. (approx > 

HLG 

Fifteen mile* southeast of Cagayan, 
on west bank near headquarters of 
second south tributary to Tagoloan 
River 

Reported 7.000 by 600 
feet northeast to southwest 
Elevation estimated 1,500 
feet. 

Del Monte No 2 

8® 20' N. 

124® 47' E 

FLG 

At Del Monte Club 2 mile* west of 
Tankulan, 2 miles southwest of Del 
Monte No. 1. Eleveation 1,200 feet 

Runways 5.500 by 400 
feet mirth to south, 2.200 
by 500 feet east to west. 

Del Monte No. 4 

8® 20' N. 

124° 54' E (approx.) 

HLG 

One-half mile west of Daling Bar¬ 
rio. 8 miles east of Del Monte No. 

1. Elevation estimated 1,500 feet 

Reported 6.000 by 200 
feet north to south. 

I5el Monte No 4 

8° 16' N. 

124° 59' E (approx.) 

HLG 

Near Impasugung barrio, 15 miles 
southeast of Del Monte No. 1. Es¬ 
timated elevation 1,800 feet. 

Reported 6,200 by 500 
feet north to south 

Del Monte No 5 
(Palais) 8® 21' N. 
124® 49' E (approx ) 

MLG 

On west bank near headwater* of 
second south tributary to Tagoloan 
River, I mile south of Del Monte 
No. 1. 

Two cast to west run way», 
adjacent, each 5,000 by 
400 feet 


Remark* 

Field toll after ram* but drainage 
good Ne»f road from Bambn to 
Tambit. Accommodation* at Tam- 
bn Mining Company. 

No detail* 


Some cover nearby 
No other detail* 

Field ha* clay turfate with a central 
gravelled atrip 2 mche* thick and 
7} feet wide. Drainage poor Soft 
in wet weather 

Field aodded, undy loam, all-weath¬ 
er. Cover available Camouflage 
net* and pen* built in 1942. Philip 
pine Conttabulary barrack* nearby 

Surface i* loddcd clay loam Poui- 
bly extenuble Ample cover Ac- 
ceu by road and waterway. Tele¬ 
phone ami telegraph in town 

Reported paved. Accet* by road 
and waterway. Barrack* at adjacent 
Philippine military reservation 

Cotuidered an all-weather field for 
fighter aircraft Abundant cover 
nearby Road tra importation to 
disk at Cagayan Building* avail¬ 
able. 

Reported enlarged and in active 
u*e. Sodded hard ground, slightly 
rolling. Reported all-weather Am¬ 
ple cover nearby Building* avail¬ 
able. 

Ixvel and *undy, all-weather Two 
new runway*, each 5,281 by 428 
feet, were under construction hi 

1941 

Gra** surface Ample cover nearby. 


All-weather, suitable for all type* 
of aircraft. Ample area for dis¬ 
persal but with little cover. 

Sodded hard ground All-weather 
Ample dispersal area with limited 
cover. 

Surface of sod. all-weather for all 
type* Slope to south. Good cover 
for Small aircraft 

Sodded. Suitable in all-weather for 
all types of aircraft. Limited cover 
for dispersal 

Good cover available for dispersal 
No other information 
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NAMI AND COOaUNATU CLAItlfKATION 


U* ATJON 


DIMENSIONS 


-’7 Del Monte No. 6 MLG 

• Tigipeip) 

8* 21' N. 

124" -17' E (approx » 


Near Del Monte Club, 2V5 mile* Reported 5,000 by 
southwest ul Del Monte No I Es- feet north to tooth 
ttmated elevation 1,500 feet 


'00 


28 IVI Monte No 7 HI.G 
8“ 21' N. 

124 49* E (appro* ) 


One mile aouth of IVI Monte No. Reported 6,200 by '00 
I Eatimatcd elevation 1,500 feet feet northeaat to aouth- 

wett. 


29 IVI Monte No. 8 Fl.G 
8* 21’ N, 

124" 54' E (appro* ) 


One mile northeast of IVliriK near Reported 1,000 by '00 
Aguaan Impasugong Road. 8 mile* feet north to aouth. 
eaat of IVI Monte No I. 


'(1 Dipolog 8 '6* N. HI.G 

12'" 21' E 


One mile north of Dipolog; 9 milea Reported 6,562 by 197 
aouth southwest of Tagolo Point feet northeaat to tooth- 

weat. 


'I Gingoog 8 49* N, FIG 
125° 06' E 


Three and one-lull milea aouth of Runway '.400 by 150 feet 
Gingoog tin Gingoog Hay on mirth northeast to southwest 
coaat of Mindanao laland 


'2 lligan H" 15' N, Fl.G 
124" 15' E 


", Rabat an 7* 09* N. ELG 
124" 49' F. I appro* ) 


'1. Kibiwe 7* '(>' N. F.I.G 
124° 59’ E 


'5. Iabo 8 II’ N. MLG 
12'° 49’ E t appro* | 


About I.(XXI feet north of Mandu- Runway 4,000 by '00 feet 
lux River mouth on lligan Hay, I eaat to west, 
mile north of llixan 


One and one-half milea south of Approximately 750 by 
I’ulangi and Kabacan River junc< 150 feet, 
tiotu near Kabatan. 


At Kibawe. 51 milea aouth call of Runway 2,624 by 246 feet 

lake l-anao, 52 milea northwett of north to aoaith 

Davao 


Near l-abo barrio. 4 milea north- Reputed 4,642 by '28 
weat of Miumia ar the southwest fter 
etaif of llixan Hay, 


'6 Dansalan-Maguire PLG 
8° 01' N. 

124° 17’ E 


'7 Makar 6 06’ N. ELG 
125" 09* E 


'8 Malabanx 7 '8’ N. HI.G 
124° 04’ E 


'9 Malanxaa 7- '6' N, ELG 
12V 02' E (appro* ) 


At Camp Keithley, VJ mile north- Runwayt 2.297 by 180 feet 
weat of Like l.ai.an, 2 milei weat of north to south, 2,297 by 
Dantalan Elevation 2,455 feer, 16-1 feet northwett tn 

southeast. 


On west shore near north end of Reported 1,950 by 651 
Sarangam Bay. near Makar River feet 
mouth and Makar Barrio. 


Three miles north of Malabang on Runwaya 7,500 by '00 
mirth shore of lllana Bay in south feet east to weat. 4,500 by 
Mindanao Island '00 feet north to south. 


Near Malangas barrio in Zamboin- Approximately 1.500 by 
ga Province, on weat shore of Du- 200 feet, 
manquilas Bay. 


40. Malaybalay Fl.G 

8" 02’ N. 

125" 06’ E 


41 Maramag No. I Fl.G 

7 : 44’ N. 

125’ 00 ' F. 


At Mamala barrio, 2 miles west of Runways, 2,'7() by '00 
Malaybalay; elevation 2,050 feet. feet northwest to south¬ 
east. ',400 by '00 feet 
northeast to aouth west. 


Just aouth of Matamag, 5' milea Repotted '.000 by '00 
east-southeast of Maguire Field on feet east to west 
Ijke Lanao. Elevation 1,550 feet 


42 Maramag No 2 MLG 
7° 44’ N. 

125 00’ E (appro* ) 


Near Maramair about 500 feet 
of Maramag No I 


east Reported 5.000 by 250 
feet north-northwes: to 
vmrh-southeast 


Turf, all-weather GooJ cover for 
diaper sal 


Turf, all-weather, for all typei of 
aircraft. At least I bombproof 
hangar in mountain at south end of 
field. 

Grassy tod, all-weather, drainage 
presumably good. Good cover for 
fighter aircraft nearby. Road and 
telephone communication. 

Sodded, all-weather for all typei of 
aircraft Good drainage Diiperaal 
for 9 heavy bombers, 25 fighter* 
Paved rood to Puluan port 

Sodded ground, toft after ram Dis¬ 
persal for 25 fighter aircraft. Stand- 
ard gauge railroad to deep water 
port ar Anakan 

Grass surface, toft in sset sveather 
Ample cover nearby 

Believed wet and dangerous Am¬ 
ple cover nearby. 


Sodded tlay loam, all-weather Am¬ 
ple cover nearby 


Grass sod on sandy loam. All- 
weather Suitable for all types of 
aircraft Ample cover. Paved road 
to Port Misamis 

Sodded, all weather, good drainage, 
2 . 2 ', down grade to south Mill 
tary barracks and other buildings at 
Camp Keithley, 

Smooth, sandy turf Limned cover 
nearby. 

• 

Smooth sand, all-weather Also re¬ 
ported as grass on coral base Ex¬ 
tensive natural cover. 

Sodded, possibly extensible Ample 
cover nearby Waterway and roads 
to Zamboanga. Radio and tele¬ 
graph in Malangas 

Sodded loam, all-weather, excellent 
drainage Suitable for light aircraft 
Near road to Davao, Del Monte, 
and Cagayan. 

Grass surface, soft after heavy rain 
but drainage good Used in 1942 
by P-40s and B-25s 

Grass surface, toft after heavy ram 
but drainage good Used in 1942 
by P-40s and B-25s. 
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N-“l AND COCMDtNATB* 

13 Maramag No 3 

7" 43' N. 

123* 01* E (approx > 

44 Maraut River (Pan 
tukan) 7* 19* N. 

CiAiaincAnoN locanow 

HLG Two miles south ol Maramag No 

ELG In winded canyon on bank ol Mi 

DtMINUONS 

Runways 6.000 by 300 
fret cast-northeast. 4,000 
by 300 fret north to aouth 

Reported 1003 by 197 

123* 37' E 


northeast ol Baua Point on Samal 
Island m Davao Gulf 

feet CAM to irfU 

43 Midsayap 7" \V N. 
124* 32' E (approx ) 

FLG 

Three miles south ol Midsayap. 3 
mdes southeast ol Lake Labas E* 

nmated elevation 200 feet 

Reported 3.249 by 128 
feet east to west 

46. Mount Matutum 

6° 26' N. 

124* 38' E (approx ) 

MLG 

Seven miles northwest ol Mount 
Matutum in Cotabato Province. 18 
miles southeast ol Lake Buluan Es 
timatrd elevation 1,300 fret 

Reported 4.921 by 262 
fret north to south 

47. Piku 7" 04' N. 

124" 40' E (approx ) 

ELG 

One mile north ol Pikit Pagalun 
gan barrio, 13 miles east-southeast 
ol the mouth ol Mindanao River 

Approximate!* 700 by 
200 feet north to south 

48. Placer Hadat 

9° 38- N. 

123" 33' E 

ELG 

Near barrio ol Baaas. 2<// miles 
•eat of Plaur, 7 mdes north ol 
Mamit like 

Runways. 2.623 bv 161 
feet east to west. 2,297 bv 
98 feet northeast to south¬ 
west. 

49 Santa Qua 

6" 36' N. 

123" 23’ E 

ELG 

Eight miles north-northeast ol San¬ 
ta Crux, 14 miles southwest ol Da¬ 
vao 

Reported 2/M0 by 630 
free 

30 Valencia No 1. 

7° 30- N. 

123" 03' E. 

(Based on AAF 
chart 833 Al) 

MLG 

Two miles north ol Valencia Bar¬ 
rio. 14 miles south ol Malaybalay 
Elevation 1.012 fret 

Reported 3.280 by 900 
feet north to south 

31 Valencia No 2 

7" 33' N. 

123" 06' E (approx > 

MLG 

Near Mailag. 4 miles north o1 Va¬ 
lencia on east sale of Valencia Ma 
laybalay highway Estimated eleva¬ 
tion 1.830 feet 

Reported 3.249 by 128 
feet northeast to south¬ 
west 

32. Wolfe Field 

6" 36' N. 

122" 02' E 

FLG 

At (alarun barm 4 miles west ol 
Zamboanga on icMthwesr tip ol 
Mindanao Isiarai 

Runway 2.296 by 197 feet 

33. Zamboanga 

6° 33' N. 

122" 07'E 

HLG 

Just east of the town ol Zambuan- 
ga on vmthwrv tip ol Mindanao Is¬ 
land 

Thrre strips repotted 7.. 
000 by 400 feet. 7.000 bv 
400 fret. 4.000 by 400 
fret 



> Seaor D. Smlm ArcbtftUgo 

34 Zend Field (Jolo) 

6" 03' N. 

121* 01' E 

FLG 

On northwest coast ol Jolo Island. 

I mile east ol town ol Jolo 

Reported 3.960 by 439 

feet east to west 



Sec foe E N brill 

Borneo 

33. Jeuelton 

3" 37' N. 

116° 04' E 

HLG 

On northwesr coast ol North Bor¬ 
neo. 1 miles west ol Jessdton 

Various reports Ma» not 
be actually const'uc ted 
Also two 7.000 foot run¬ 
ways reported 

36 Kemgau 3° 21' N. 
116° 12' E (town) 

ELG 

Exact location unknown, reported 
to lie between 2 spurs ol low hills 

Reported 5.300 feet 
square, exact dimensions 
unknown 

37. Kudat 6° 56' N. 

116" 30' E 

ELG 

Three and one-half miles north o1 
Kudat on the northwest coast of 
Marudu Bay at north end ol west 
arm of North Borneo 

Unknown 


Hr mai ii 

Dunn* Apnl. 1941. . 3-mch 
gravel urine was bring Uid on 
(hr north to touih runway 

Arc* limned by canyon Upgrade 
» can. landings from west and 
rale off i from rail only Sodded 
clay loam Good cover 

Drainage poor Good cover avail¬ 
able 


Level and rolled with grave* Soli 
• hen wet Hill* 10 south Beat ap 
proach from north Only cover at 
ninth end o I held 

Possibly eiienaibe limned cover 


All-weather Nurtheaar to south- 
wear runway paved, eaat to weat 
runway aolt when wet. Ample 
cover Buildings Access by road 
and waterway 

I imned cover nearby No other de¬ 
tail* 


Soddrd clay loam Serviceable in all- 
weather. Good cover nearby 


Logon grass furl Good drainage 
Serviceable in all weather lor all 
type* ol aircralt 

Sodded ground, aerviceable in all 
weather Good cover nearby 

The existence ol this new large 
landing ground haa not been con- 
firmed 


Sodded clay loam Serviceable in 
all-weather Cover nearby 


Fuel. oil. water and some repair 
facilities available Radio station 
and accommodations at Jcsselton 


Sandy soil covered with alang 
(heavy gnu). No other details 

Details unknown Reported a mili¬ 
tary field and considered opera- 
nocul 
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Nam* and (jxmumnaiu 
38 Labuan Island 
3* 20 N. 

113° 13* E (apptox) 


39 lahad Datu 
3* 02' N. 

118“ 20* E Down) 


60. Ranau 3" 38' N. ELG 
116° 42’ E down) 


61 Sandakan Lit, 

3° 31' N. 

IIH" 07' E down) 


62 Tarakan 3° 20' N, ELG 
117* 34' E 


63 Taw.u 4" 15' N. ELG 
117* 53' F. down) 


CLAUIIM ATION 


Reported on Labuan Island which Varying reports of 2 run- Two aircraft observed here accord- 
lie. off ihe woe coam of British way., longest 6.000 feet, tag to recent intelligence No other 
North Borneo alto that both are 6,000 detail*. 

feet. 


Reported at Lahad Datu in west Unknown 
corner of northernmoat reach of 
Darvel Bay on the Southeast tout 
of Borneo 


Exact location unknown. Ranau it 
reported in West Coaat Retidency I 
mile east of confluence of Ligwau 
and Beramhang River. 


Unknown 


Reported at Sandakan on the west Unknown 
»ide of the entrance to Sandakan 
Harbor on the northeast coast of 
Borneo 


In central part of touthwett coast of 
Tarakan Bland, 5 mile, north- 
northwest of Tarakan 


Runway. 2.830 ft. north- 
can to southwest, 2,320 
feet east to west, 2,430 
feet northwest to southeast, 
2.310 feet north to louth 


Reported at Tawau on north shore Unknown, 
of entrance to Cowie Harbor on the 
southeast COAM of North Borneo 


No other detail, but field it con¬ 
sidered operational 


Reported that development wa. 
unlikely. Alto reported that it i. 
now considered operational. 


Details unknown; development in¬ 
to a major base expected; consider 
ed operational. 


Firm earth and grass usually serv- 
k cable. fuel and oil available, fa¬ 
cilities for minor repairs. Dutch 
had 4 fighter and 4 bomber revet¬ 
ment. here 

Detail, unknown but it t. con- 
.idered now to be uted for opera¬ 
tional purpose. 


64. Langoan 1“ (W N, FAD 
124 " 50' F. 


SetlO' P: Notihtrn Crltbii 

One mile east-non beast of I-an Reported 4.200 by 300 Surface coral or limestone, ptoba 
goan. 3 mile. wrtMouthwnt of feet north-nor,beast to bly all-weather Extensible Dispet- 
Ktdt*. at the south end of l-akc south southwest sal for 40 fighters, 30 btimber. 

Tondano. Building, nearby. Mountains in 


65 Mapanget f 31' N. FI.G 
I24 n 54' E 


One and three fourths mile, west of Information varied, Gtas. surface. Repotted capacity 

Mapanget, just north of Mapanget (Topic 124. F. <3). <b)) 20 lighten, 40 bomber. 

Rivet and south of Kuna River, 6 
mile, east-toutbeast of Manado 


1 Akelarno 
2. Belangbelang I 


4 Both Seram 

5 DjailoJo North 


6 Djailolo South 


7 Galcla East 


8. Morotai I 
9 Sidangoh 


Tail* XII-4 

POSSIBLE AIRFIELD SITUS 
SttlOt A. Hdlmahr'a 


Al’raoXlMAII CtKMIMNAm 

I 28- N 128 40' E. Small coconut plantation. 62 acre, near Akelarno. ground llA and dry; soil, sandy. 

I 19' S. 127 24' E Possible site a mile long northwest to southeast on nottheast side of the island 

IM 5' S 127 28' E ^'Wcur.p repotted a, southwest end of Bisa Island, which is 13 miles north of west 

end of Obi Major Island 

0 52' N 128 17' E Clearing for possible strip reported inland ftom Boel.-Serani. north const of Boclt Bay 

I 09' N 127 28' E Five miles north-northeast of Djailolo; cleared for 1630 feet by the Dutch m 1941 not 

developed; extension pnsible in all ditections; a good deal of levelling reared on this 

I 07' N 127 28' E Three and one-fourth miles north-northea*. of Djailolo; cleared for 5280 fee, by the 

Mutch in 1941. not developed; extension possible east-wes, 

I" 18' N. 127 53’ E ^blc clearmg for strip reported 7 mile, e*,,.,ou,beast of Calela medium bomber 

airheld. 3 miles east-southeast of Galela; unconfirmed 

2" 06' N. 128* 31’ E Possible strip reported on southeast end of Morotai [.land; unconfirmed 


1° 07' N 127° 28’ E 


I' N 127° 53' E. 


0° 54' N 127° 31' E. 


!Z^rr,Z:r (-PProximately) northeas,-.ou,hwe... 

Sidangoli at northwest end of Dodinga Bav. 
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Tasii XII • I <Continued) 


Nam* 

ArraokiMAit Cooumnatm 

It IMAMS 

10 Sofifi 

0° 44* N 127® 33' E 

1 town) 

Clearing for strip reported but not confirmed, 1 mile south ol Sofifi 

II Tilopc 

0" 13' N 127" 55' E 

Possible sue on coastal plain near Tilope village, on the cut cuast ol south atm ol Hal* 
mahera Island. Land is flat, dry. and sandy near the shore 

12. Tobelo 

I* 39* N. 128° 00- E 

Possible site on coastal plain 5 miles south ol Tobelo, 15 miles southeast ol Galela, on 
east coast ol Halmihera Island Ground reported flat, firm, and well drained 

13 Wa|*oea 

0° 45’ S. 127® 39' E 

Possible sue about 1 mile northeast ol Wa|aoea village, on south side ol isthmus 
on Batjan Island. 

14. Wuilc 

1* 01' N. 127“ 59' E 
(town) 

Probably just north ol Wasile town, on northeast coast ol Ko.se Bay. serviceable 
strip" repotted but not confirmed 

Sri rat H Stngibt TaUud 

13. Karakclong 1 

4“ 00- . 4® 35' N 
126® 33'- 126® 55' E 

A lew flat areas along the coast, no detailed information 

16 Tamale o 

3" 28' N 125“ 30' E. 

Possible sites reported near Tanuku on the southwest coast ol Sangihe Island 

Stilor C. MmJjiuo 

17 Camp Overton 

8® 12' N 124° 12' E 
(town) 

Possible site reported at Camp Ovetton at the head of lligan Bay. flat, cleared area on 
the coast. 

18 Dalwangan 

8* 06' N 125" Ol' E. 

Possible site repotted at Dalwangan; outside of town parallel to a road 

19 Davao (Japanese 
Colony) 

7* 17' N 125" 41' E 

Approximately 15 miles north-northeast of Davao in the midst of a Japanese Colony, 
a natural landing field 6000 feet by 7000 leet. 

20. Davao Gulf 

6* 30' N. 126“ 07' E 

Any amount of flat Uni which could be cleared and used as a landing ground; on the 
east coast of Davao Gull, in the general vicinity* ol Madtuka Point 

21. Dapitan 

8" 39' N. 123® 26' E 
(town) 

Potential sue just in front ol the church at Dapitan, on the north end ol Mindanao 
Island, about 1200 feet by 1500 feet, tunning down to the water, could be made into a 
small field. 

22. Dayana Point 

7* 39' N. 123® 08' E. 

Potential site reported on Dayana Point on the south central coast ol Mindanao, on 
the nortlseast coast ol Dumin<|uilas Bay. the land slopes gently back from the end ol 
the point for a distance ol about 1 mile 

21 Dumaiwpiilas Hay 

7® Ol' N 123° 01' E. 

Potential sue |ust northwest ol Hacao, just southwest ol Boron; 3000 feet by 150(1 
feet nearly level but needs clearing; goxl approaches 

24. Igai Point 

7" 38' N. 123® 03' E. 

Potential sue repotted on Igai Point on west side of Dumanquilai Bay on south side 
of Mindanao Island, on a 100 loot plateau which tops the point, reasonably flat, needs 
clearing, drainage considered excellent 

25. Malalag 

6® 56' N 125® 23' E. 

Flat area to (lie southwest ol Malalag which it on the southwest coast of Malalag Bay, 
cut ol Davao Gull; needs to be cleared. 

26. Malamaui 1 

6® 43' N. 121® 58' E 

Pntcntia/ site tepemed on Malamaui Island, |ust northwest ol llasilan Island, landing 
held could be cleared at a neighboring rubber plantation bur would entail considerable 
work 

27 Murciclagos Bay 

8" 35' N 123® 34' E. 

Sites arc located in the vicinity ol the cultivated areas on Diuyu River, at the South 
end ul Murciclagos Bay. 

28. Nasipit Harbor 

8" 59' N. 123® 26' F. 
(town; 

Potential sue reported at Nasipit Harbor on the northwest coast ol Mindanao Island, 
sufficient level ground ro permit clearing and levelling lor a landing ground 

29. Polloc Harbor 

7° 23' N 124° 16' E 
< town ) 

Small emergency landing ground could be nude from the parade ground at the con¬ 
stabulary post at Parang by removing the radio poles, on the central east coast ol 
Pulloc Harbor 

30 Port Holland 

6° 33’ N. 121® 52' E 

Potential site reported at Port Holland in a large area filled and packed with sawdust; 
on the west coast of Bisilan Island 

31 Port Misamis 

8° 10' N 123® 51' E 

Two excellent sites about Vi to 2 miles in area reported on the road between Misamis 
and Clarin; ar the southwest end of lligan Bay. 

32. Port Sibulan 

7® 33' N 122® 54' E. 

Potential sue reported at the head of Port Sibulan on the south coast ol Mindanao 


Itlini; could be prepared ar considerable cost by clearing the necessary land. 


Psgi XII - 46 


NAVAL AND AIR FACILITIES 


Nasta 

Arraosiatari (noatasan 

44 Sapali 

6® 18' N 124® 44' E 

1 town i 

44. Sindangan 

8‘ 14' N 124® 00* E 
< town) 

44. Sumilao 

8* 17' N 124 * 46' E 
(sown) 

46 Banaran I 

5* 01* N 120' 08' E 

47. Bubuan L 

4* 24' N 124* 44' E 

48 Carmen Point 

4* 04' N 119* 40* E 

49 Manal.k Channel 

4* 04' N. 119* 40* E 

40 Papahag 1. 

4® 02' N 119® 48' E 

•II Sanga Sanga 1 

4® 04' N 119® 48' E 

•12 Secubun 1 

4' 06' N 120® 18* E 

•14. Simunul 1, 

4® 44'N 119* 41'E 

44. South Chian 1 

4- 10* N. 120® 40* E 

•IV Tabawan 1 

4® 14* N 120® 44* E 

46. Amoerang 

I® H* N 124® 44* E 
(towot 

47. Helang 

0® 46* N 124® 47* E 

48. Bongo 

0® 42' N 122* 40* E 

49 Dondo Bay 

0” 42* N 120' 22* E. 

40. Corontalo 

0® 30* N 124® 04* E 

41. Krmj 

I® 22' N 124® 04' E 
(town) 

42. Kotaboena 

O' 48' N. 124® 49* E 
(town) 

44. Limba 

0® 29" N 122“ 42' E 

44. Leok ( Bilang Bay) 

I® 09* N 121® 24' E 

44 Tambne Gulf 

0® 01* N 119® 44' E 

46 Toeladcnggi 

0 : 44' N 121® 42' E 


TAUt XII - 4 (Continued) 


fVeuble me rejvrtrd at Sapali »h.h .1 V) mile northeast ol Alah Rivet. 6 mile* north¬ 
west ol Lake Sultan about 24 mile* south-southwest ol Lake Buluan 

Potential landing beId reported at Sindangan. in the northeast earner of Sindsngan 
Bay. 14) miles north of mouth of Sindangan River 

Po«nt.al ute reported at Sumilao which » 20 milei southwest of the head of Mata- 
jalar Bay 

Sin-it D JW. AabiftU K o 

Area is well cleared and could be prepared easily on Banaran laland in the Tawitawi 
I aland Croup 

Potential aite on Bubuan laland in Tawitawi Croup, bew cleared areaa are on rhe 
north aide of the .aland 

One mile eaat of Carmen Point, on the neat coast of Tawitawi laland. an area which 
could be levelled Reported at the beat apor in the Tawitawi lalanda for building and 
maintaining a landing held 

A landing ground could puaaibly be constructed on the east aide of Manal.k Channel 
between Carmen Point and Lap^lapid, area only 7}** cleared 

hxentul site reported m the center of Papahag laland. at the south end of the Taw.taw, 
Croup, area is flat and could easily be cleared 

North of Malasa Point a.te about 1 mile square may be prepared in leas time than 
any other point in the Taw.taw. Group. Sang. Sanga laland ia one of the aouthrrnmnt 
in the Tawitawi Croup 

The eaat central ode of the .aland can easily be cleared to form a landing held I mile 

r* ‘i " * nuU "* ““ ■«*■"* »ub ».l at about IN inches Secu- 

bun laland is 4V) miles southeaat of Tawitawi Island. 

Cleared ^ucet are available on both east and west audea of the island which .. 9 miles 
* U, ‘\°* I" 1979 a naval reconnaissance estimated that in three weeks 

w,.h local Simunul labor a Urge aired Undmg held could be cleared. 

'"™ tkfc kuin k»I .i« . 

M .*3 - b " h -* 

Srrro# F NovrAevw (Writ, 

Amcerang'* Anwxr.ng Bay to the west and along the coo. from 

££ M ** 01 "* "°" h “ m - * 
X’fcoT rrp °‘ mi m l °* ,rr “ *** ** *«“• « of Pagoet^nan River 


Pbasible m Pagoe.aman valley ab<*„ >0-40 mile, from Goronulo 


Existence doubtful, uncoohrmed 

FWble site about 5 miles southeast of Lcsdt on uuchsvcv , 
but area a rather marshy 

Low sandy shores plarwed w.th coconuts on Tsmboe Gulf 

Vest m ie direct** of Cape Sant.g, scene flat stretches 
lungle of coconut plsnanons 
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